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LONDON, &C. 



Various Opinions relative to the Derivation 
and Meaning of the word London. 

As regards the etymology of the word " Lon- 
don," about which so many writers have differed, 
not the least singular is that derived from the 
fabulous tales of Geoffrey, of Monmouth, who 
pretends that this ancient city was founded by 
Brutus, nephew of J3neas, and called Trinovan- 
tum, or New Troy; and that, in process of 
time, it was surrounded with walls by King 
Lud, who gave it the name of Caer-Lud, or 
Lud's Town. 

As it is not without some probability that 
London existed in the time of the ancient Britons, 
before the art of writing was known in England, 
and when any degree of knowledge respecting 
ancient facts could only be gathered from the 
songs of the bards, this extravagant origin of 
our famous city is justly rejected. 

Nor are the opinions of Dr. Gale and Mr. 
Salmon less objectionable. They considered 
that London was anciently a Roman station, 
erected in St. George's Fields and Lambeth 
Marsh, to secure their conquests on that side of 

B 
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% DERIVATION AND MEANING 

the river ; because those fields were then, and 
for several ages afterwards, laid under water by 
the flowing of the tides, before the embanking 
of the River Thames. 

Erasmus derives the word from Lindum, a 
city of Rhodes ; the opinion of Vetus is, that it 
is derived from Lugduis, a Celtic prince ; while 
Selden imagines that he traces its etymology in 
the words Llan-Dyn, the Temple of Diana ; 
and founds his opinion on the pretended dis- 
covery of a great number of boars 1 tusks, horns 
of oxen and stags, (whose bodies were proper 
sacrifices to Diana), which were said to be found 
in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's cathedral, on 
which spot it is imagined that the Temple of 
Diana originally stood. But Sir Christopher 
Wren, whose authority must be allowed to have 

Sreat weight, assures us, that in digging to lay 
le foundation of St. PauFs, he met with no in- 
dications to support such a tradition: and on 
this subject adds, " that the north side of this 
ground had been, very anciently, a great bury- 
ing place was manifest ; for upon digging the 
foundation of the present fabric of St. PauFs, he 
found under the graves of the latter ages, in a 
row below them, the burial places of the Saxon 
times : the Saxons, as it appeared, were accus- 
tomed to line their graves with chalk-stones; 
though some, more eminent, were entombed in 
coffins of whole stones. 

. " Below these were British graves, where 
were found ivory and wooden pins, of a hard 
wood, seemingly box, in abundance, of about 
six inches long ; it seems the bodies were only 
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OF THE WORD LONDON. S 

wrapped up, and pinned in woollen shrouds, 
which being consumed, the pins remained 
entire. 

" In the same row, and deeper, were Roman 
urns intermixed ; this was eighteen feet deep, or 
more, and belonged to the colony where Ro- 
mans and Britons lived and died together." 

The learned Somne derives the word " Lon- 
don" from Llawn, full, and Dyn, a man, that is, a 
populous place ; but Camden is of opinion, that 
this city owes its name to the British words Llhwn, 
a wood, and Denas, a town ; and if this etymo- 
logy be admitted, the term London will signify 
a town in a wood ; which corresponds with the 
manner in which the Britons formed their towns 
by building them in the midst of woods, and 
forming them with the trunks and branches of 
trees. But lest this derivation sh 
satisfactory, the same learned 
another, from the British word . 
and Denas, a town, or city ; an 
this, the term London will sign 
harbour for ships ; and, indeed, 
writers have supposed, that L 
ancient emporium, or mart of th 
with the Phoenicians, Greeks, anc 
the time of Julius Caesar. 

Lewis, a Welsh historian, inl 
ebout the year 130, the Britons 
Lundain, or Llandain, i. e. the 
Town ; but this derivation is lial 
able exceptions, from the difficu 
ing by what means Lewis came 
account so authentic, of the>trar 
b 2 
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4 DERIVATION OF THE WOKD LONDON. 

year 180, when his countryman Gelda»% who 
wrote near a thousand years before him, ac- 
knowledges, that he took the materials of his 
history from foreign authors, the Britons, in his 
time, having no records of their transactions. 

This city is named Londinum, by Tacitus ; 
a name which afterwards yielding to the more 
honourable denomination of Augusta, some of 
our historians are for deriving from that of 
Helena Augusta, mother to Constantine the 
Great; whfle others, with more plausibility, 
affirm, that the appellation of Augusta was 
conferred on the city by the Romans, on ac- 
count of its being the principal place in their 
British dominions. But, whether this city was 
known by the name of Augusta, during the 
whole time that the Romans remained in 
ot easy to determine ; though most 
vas not ; because, shortly after the 
e Saxfffts in this country, we find it 
mderthe name of London-Byrig, 
afterwards changed into London- 
ondon- Wye, Lundenne, London- 
don-Burg : and by various records, 
lat since the conquest it has been 
London ia, Lundonia, Londine, 
it for seveial ages past it has been 
m, a name, which, in all probability, 
as long as the English language 
be the vernacular tongue of the 
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BRiKF ACCOUNT OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON, &C. TILL A. C. 868. 

The antiquity of this famous city is, indeed, 
so remote, that it is beyond the reach of human 
ken at the present to give any certain account 
of its origin. Setting aside, therefore, every 
vague conjecture and amusing surmise on the 
subject, we have, in fact, nothing like what may 
be called a history of London, during the times 
preceding the invasion of the kingdom by Julius 
Caesar ; shortly after which the conquerors began 
to build towns ; and it may be justly enough 
concluded that London was one of the first that 
was erected. And as the great quantity of 
water that overflowed the Thames, may reasonably 
be supposed to have reduced the depth of that 
river, it is not unreasonable to infer that the 
Romans might have a ford* somewhere near 
the site of the present London Bridge, and 

* Maitland, in his History of London observ< 
greatest marsht-s were discovered by him on the 
of the river Thames, reaching from Wandswo 
west, and to Woolwich on the east. " Then 
sounding the said river, at several neap tides, fn 
of those places to London Bridge, I discovered a 
ninety feet west of the south west angle of Cheh 
Gardens ; whose channel is a right line from 
to south west, was no more than four feet seven in 
where the day before, it blowing hard from th 
waterman informed me, that the water there w 
foot lower; and it is probable that at such tides, 
course of the river was obstructed, either by 
bridges, it must have been considerably shallow* 
3 3 
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6 FOUNDATION OF THE CITY, &C. 

that they might have built the town to secure 
and command it. This was probably done by 
Ostorius Scapula, who, about the forty-ninth 
year of the Christian era, is said to have settled 
several colonies for the security of the Roman 
allies, who, till this period, had been so much 
exposed to the invasions of the Britons : though 
we are by no means to imagine that London, in 
its early state, bore any great resemblance to its 
present state ; but even then, or as soon after that 
period as the year sixty-four, (according to 
Tacitus) it was celebratea for the number of its 
merchants and the state of its commerce. 

About this period, (A. D. 64.) Suetonius 
Paulinus, the Roman general, being engaged in 
the conquest of the Isle of Anglesea; in North 
Wales, receiving intelligence that the Britons 
had revolted ; and that they had assembled from 
all parts to join Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, 
he marched to the assistance of the veterans and 
rid arrived in London. Finding, 
lat this city was too large to be de- 
lis enemy, Suetonius abandoned it to 
Boadicea, who, without distinction 
or condition, put all the inhabitants, 
time were chiefly Romans, and other 
settled in this new mercantile town, 
d. She then marched in quest of 
whom she overtook and defeated, 
it 70,000 Romans, and their allies ; 
f which, considering the extensive 
>f London at that time, it may rea- 
concluded were inhabitants of that 
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LONIXH* WALL, &C. 7 

city. It was not long, however, before London 
recovered from this dreadful catastrophe ; and, 
in the space of a few years, increased in its trade, 
buildings, and number of inhabitants, so much 
that Herodian, in his Life of the Emperor 
Severus, calls it a great and wealthy city; and 
it was about this time that it obtained the name 
of Augusta, and was made a prefecture by the 
Romans, who sent annually a prefect from 
Rome, for the imposition of taxes, as well as 
to act in every other judicial capacity. 

London Wall. 

. It is not very well authenticated the precise 

Sjriod at which the wall of London was first built. 
y some writers, the honour of this work is 
ascribed to Constantine the Great, bv others, 
to his mother, Helena; but Mai t land, in his 
History of London, urges several arguments to 
prove that it was erected by Valentinian the 
First, about the year 368; as, at that time, 
Britain was reduced to the greatest distress, by 
the combined attacks of the Scots, Picts, Attacots, 
Franks, and Saxons, who defeated the Romans 
in several engagements, until the arrival of 
Theodosius the elder, who, landing in Brkain, 
divided his army into several bodies, and march- 
ing towards London, attacked and routed several 
parties of the enemy, and entered the city in 
triumph. 

Whether the wall of London extended 
originally along the side of the river, cannot be 
absolutely ascertained, though it is certain it did 
so in the times of the Saxons : nor need the 
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8 LOtfDON WALL, &C. 

existence of this wall be doubted, because we 
cannot, at the present day, trace its ruins ; since 
the tide and weather, with other concurring cir- 
cumstances, might have destroyed many such 
walls in the course of a like number of ages. 

Fitzstephens, an ancient writer, informs us 
that there was a tower Palatine on the east of 
the city, and two castles on the west ; the 
former of which, (he says,) was the square white 
tower of London, built at the south east angle 
of the city ; and the latter were the castles of 
Baynard and Mountfitchet, which last was 
situated in Blackfriars, on the spot of ground 
now covered by what is called Printing-house- 
yard and the adjacent buildings. 

The city wall was originally strengthened by 
many lofty towers, those on trie land side being 
fifteen in number. 

In the year 1707, Dr. Woodward, the learned 
antiquary, had an opportunity of observing the 
fabric and composition of this wall, b)' the pulling 
down of a part of it, near Bishopsgate-street, to 
make room for new buildings ; and of which he 
has given a very curious description. There is still 
remainingatowerofthesameconstruction,twenty- 
six feet high, situated nearly opposite to the 
end of Gravel-lane, on the west side of Hounds- 
ditch, in a state of great decay. Within the 
wall of this tower there is a door, in Shoe-maker- 
row, fronting the passage into Duke's-place. Mait- 
land says, that in searching for this tower, which 
was situated at the top of Rose, and Crown-court, 
in Houndsditch, about eighty paces south east, 
he discovered another of the same construction, 
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LINE OF SEPABATIOX. 9 

twentv-one feet high, perfectly sound, and much 
more beautiful than the former, the bricks being 
then as sound as if but newly laid, while the stones 
in most parts have fallen a sacrifice to time. 

We are also informed by the last mentioned 
writer (Maitland), that at the south of Aldgate, 
at the lower end of a street called the Vineyard, 
is the basis of another Roman tower, about eight 
feet high, which supports a building of three 
stories in height : in the wall of which is fixed a 
large stone, bearing the following inscription : 

" Glory be to God on high, who was gra- 
" ciously pleased in a wonderful manner to pre- 
" serve the lives of all the people in this house, 
" twelve in number, when the ould wall of this 
" bulwark fell down three stories high, and so 
" broad, as two carts might enter a-bieast, and 
" yet without any harm to any of their persons. 
" The Lord sanctify this his great Providence 
€i with them. Amen and Amen. 

"It was Tuesday, the 23rd of September, 
1661." 

The ancient citizens of London thought the 
walls of so much consequence to the city, that, 
in order to preserve them from all incumbrances, 
they made an act that no house should be built 
nearer to them than sixteen feet. 

The Line of Separation, fyc. 

Exclusive of the City of London within the 
wall, there is a large space of ground without 
the wall, yet within the liberty or freedom of the 
city ; and this is encompassed by an irregular 
line, by which the city is separated by the 
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10 tlNE OF SEPARATION. 

county of Middlesex. This line begins at 
Temple Bar, where it abutts westward, upon 
the liberty of the Dutchy of Lancaster, which 
is without Temple Bar. It extends itself, by 
many turnings and windings, through part of 
Shoe-lane, Bell-yard, Chancery-lane, by the 
Liberty of the Rolls, &c, into Holborn, almost 
opposite GrayVInn-lane, where there is (or 
was) a bar, now called Holborn Bars, that is, 
two posts with rails, and a chain to fix across on 
any emergency. From Holborn Bars, the line 
continues, with various windings, by Brook- 
street, FurnivaFs Inn, Leather-lane, Hatton Gar- 
den, Ely House, Field-lane, and Chick-lane, to 
the common sewer, where it returns westward to 
Cow-cross, and so to Smithfield Bars. It runs 
thence by several windings, between Long-lane 
and Charter-house-lane, to Goswell-street, and up 
that street north-ward to the Bars. — From the Bars 
in Goswell-street (where the manor of Finsbury 
begins,) it extends itself by win dings across Golden- 
lane, at the posts and chains there erected, to the 
posts and chains in White-cross-street, and thence 
to the posts and chains in Grub-street. From 
Grub-street itis continued through Rope-makers'- 
alley, to the posts and chains in the high-road 
from M oorgate ; and thence by the north side of 
Moorfields, abutting upon the manor of Finsbury, 
where it turns northward up to Norton Falgate, 
and there meets the Bars in Bishopsgate-street ; 
whence it runs eastward into Spital-fields, all 
abutting upon Norton Falgate. — From Norton 
Falgate it runs southward, by Spital-fields, and 
then south east by Wentworth-street, to the 
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GATES OF LONDON. It 

Bars in Whitechapel. — From Whitechapel Bars 
it winds southerly, by the Little Minories and 
GoodmanVfields ; whence it returns westward 
to the posts and chain in the Minories, and thence 
inclining more to the west, till it comes to London- 
wall, where it abutts upon the Tower liberty, 
where it ends. 

Notwithstanding the great extent of this line, 
yet the ground that is enclosed between it and 
the wall, is but narrow ; so that the quantity of 
ground thus enclosed is by no means so great as 
it appears to be. 

The whole length of the line of separation is 
21,370 feet, and yet the ground comprehended 
between the line of the city wall, and this line of 
separation, is really about two hundred acres. 

The Gates of London * 

In former times the gates of the city of London 
were only four in number: viz. Aldgate^ on the 

* In 1766, the commissioners of sewers applied to par- 
liament for leave to pull down what obstructed the free air. 
and to make and widen such streets as should be found 
necessary. And in consequence of an act passed for that pur- 
pose, Ludgate, Aldersgate, Cripplegate, Margate, Bishops- 
gate, and Aldgate, with the postems within their limits, 
were taken down ; and the city wall, between the scite of 
Cripplegate and Moorgate, and in several other places, 
was razed from the foundation by the people who rented 
the adjacent ground from the city on a building lease. 
Various passages, which- before were dangerous, were 
opened and widened, and new streets formed on the ruins 
of the old. The signs, sign-posts, and irons, together with 
all spouts and projections, were entirely removed ; and, in 
short, such extensive amendments have been and still are 
making, as must, in the end, form the city of London, the 
most elegant as well as the most opulent city in the world. 
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12 ANCIENT GOVEUNMENT OF THE CITY. 

east ; Aldersgate, on the north ; Ludgate, on the 
west ; and the Bridgegate, over the river 
Thames, on the south; but in the course of time 
several othe^ gates and posterns were erected, for 
the convenience of bringing goods, and the ac- 
commodation of the citizens in passing to their 
fields and gardens. These are 

1. Posterngate , 6. Aldersgate 

2. Aldgate 7. Newgate 
8. Bishopsgate 8. Ludgate 

4. Moorgate 9. Dowgate 

5. Cripplegate 10. Bridgegate 

ANCIENT GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON. 

The city of London, after being under the 
government of the Britons, Romans, and Saxons, 
" the most ancient and famous city of the 
realm, 1 ' was at length destroyed by the Danes ; 
and, as appears by our historical records, left 
desolate; until Alfred, King of the West 
Saxons, who, having reduced the country into 
one monarchy, repaired the city, and made it 
once more habitable ; the custody, or safe-keep- 
ing, of which he committed to his son-in-law, 
Adhered^ Earl of Mercia. After the death of 
Adhered, the city, with the whole of the pos- 
sessions belonging to him, reverted to King 
Edward, surnamed the Elder, &c, and thence 
remained in the king's hands, and governed 
imder him by portgraves or portreves.* 

• This name is composed of two Saxon words, viz. 
porte, which means a port or town ; and gerefe, or r eve, 
which signifies a guardian, ruler, or keeper, of the town j 
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AXCIEXT GOVERNMENT, &C. 13 

ic These governors of old times," says Robert 
Fabian, " with the laws and customs then used 
in this city, were registered in a book called the 
Doomsday Book, in the Saxon tongue : but of 
later days, when the laws and customs were 
changed ; and, for that also, the said book was 
of a small hand, and sore defaced (and hard to 
be read or- understood) it was less set by, so that 
it was embezeled and lost." 

But Stow, notwithstanding this, says, that by 
searching old records, and especially in a book 
belonging to the Monastery of St. Albans, he 
found the following account of the portgra ve 
and other governors of the city : viz. 

That in the reign of King Edward the last, 
before the conquest, Wolfegare was portgrave, 
as appears by the charter of the said king, in the 
following words: — "Edward, King, greetetk 
Alfward, Bishop, and Wolfgare, my portgrave, 
and all the burgesses of London" And afterwards 
in another charter, "King Edward greeteth 
William, Bishop, and SwetonanJ my portgrave.'* 
Also, in another charter to the Abbey of Chertsey, 
" to William, Bishop, and Leofstane and Alflyy 
portgraves? 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, 
William, Bishop of London, procured from the 
Conqueror his charter of liberties, to the said 
William, Bishop, and Godfrey, portgrave, and 
to all the burgesses of the city of London, 
in as extensive a form as the same have enjoyed 

London, during the time of the Romans, was governed by 
a prefect. 

c 
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14 ANCIENT GOVERNMENT, &C 

in the time of King Edward before the con- 
quest. 

In the reign of the conqueror, and also of 
William Ruius, Godfrey de Magnaville, was 
portgrave (or Sheriff), as appears by their 
charters, and Richard de Bar was provost. 

In the reign of Henry I. Hugh fiuche was 
portgrave) and Leofstanus, goldsmith, provost, 
buried at Bermondsey. After these, Aubrey de 
Vere, was portgrave, and Robert Bar Querel, 
provost. This Aubrey de Vere was killed in 
the reign of King Stephen. It is also to be 
remarked, that King Henry I. granted to the 
citizens of London, the sheriff thereof, and that, 
of Middlesex. 

In the reign of King Stephen, Gilbert Becket 
was portgrave, and Andrew Buchevet provost. 
After him Godfrey Magnaville, the son of Wil- 
liam, the son of Godfrey Magnaville, by gift of 
Maud, the empress, was portgrave or sheriff of 
London and Middlesex, as appears by the charter, 
for the yearly " farm" of three hundred pounds. 

In the time of Henry II., Peter Fitzwalter 
was portgrave. After him, John Fitz-Nigel, 
and in succession, Ernulphus Buchel, and Wil- 
liam Fitz-Isabel. 

These portgraves are also in several records 
called vicecomites, viscounts, or sheriffs, as being 
under comes, i. e. an earl ; for, at that time, as 
since, they used that office as the sheriffs of Lon- 
don formerly did, or, perhaps, do at this day. 
By some authors they are styled doomsmen, 
eldermen, or judges of the king's court 

William Fitz-Stephens, observing on the state 
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Jtnd government of this city during his time, 
under the reign of King Stephen, and of Henry 
II. has the following remark: — "This city^ 
" even as Rome* is divided into wards ; it has 
i€ yearly sJieriffs instead of consuls ; it has the 
" dignity of senators and aldermen ; it has 
*' under- officers, and, according to the quality 
" of laws, it has several courts, and general as- 
" semblies upon appointed days." 

London governed by two Bailiffs,* and subse- 
quently by a Mayor. 
The citizens of London, in the first year of 
the reign of King Richard I., obtained to be 
governed by two bailiffs, who, also, in several 
ancient deeds are called sheriffs, according to 
the phraseology of the law, which called the 
shire baliva ; for that they, similar to the port- 
graves, used the same office of sheriffwick, for 
which the city paid to the fee farm three hundred 

• Richard I. changed the title of the magistrate from 
portgrave to bailiff, and ordained that two officers, with 
conjoint power, should, under this appellation, preside over 
the city. In the year 1209, King John again altered the 
title of the chief magistrate of the city to mayor, a word, 
according to some, derived from the latin major, greater, 
in reference to his pre-eminence as a magistrate within his 
jurisdiction ; or, as others affirm, from the British tneyr, 
anciently the honorary distinction of the chief civil officer 
among the burgesses ; from the British word minet, sig- 
nifying custodire, to keep and preserve the peace, &c. 
Whilst the old French title of maire, such as * Moire du 
Palais" one of the ancient great offices of France, offers a 
more probable and more natural etymology. King John 
also made the bailiff of Norwich a mayor; and during 
subsequent reigns, the whole of the other corporate towns 
followed the same regulation. 
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16 first mayo* of London. 

pounds per annum, as oefore, since the reign of 
Henry I., which is still paid by the city into the 
exchequer to this day. 

They also obtained the privilege of having a 
mayor to be their principal governor and lieute- 
nant of the citv, as of the king's chair. 

The first charter added to the title of port- 
grave, granted to the citizens of London, was 
given in 1067, by William the Conqueror, in 
conjunction with the Bishop of London, in the 
following terms : — " William, the king, friendly 
salutes William, Bishop, and Godfrey, the por- 
treve, and all the burgesses within London, both 
French and English, and I declare that I grant 
you to be law-worthy, as you were in the days 
of King Edward ; and I grant that every child 
shall be his father's heir, after his father's days, 
and I will not suffer any person to do you 
wrong. God keep you." 

The First Mayor of London, tyc. 

Henry Fitz-Alwin, draper, was the first elected 
to the dignity of mayor of London, by King 
Richard the First, in the first of his reign, in which 
office he continued until the fifteenth of Kins 
John, twenty-four years; when he died, and 
was buried in the Priory of the Holy Trinity, 
Aldgate. He was one of the bailiffs at the time 
he was nominated mayor, and held those offices 
without intermission for upwards of twenty-four 
years successively. 

Until ihe 9th of May, 1214, the office of chief 
magistrate was held for life. King John, how- 
ever, by letters patent, bearing this date, granted 
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permission for the mayor to be chosen annually , 
bat required that he should take his corporal oath 
for the due execution of his trust, in the royal 
presence, or otherwise in that of theking'sjustices. 
Henry the Third, by two charters, confirmed 
this regulation, and stipulated that the oath of 
the mayor should be taken before the barons 
of the exchequer, in all cases where the kins 
should not choose to be present ; and Edward 
the First, by a further charter, granted the pri- 
vilege of the oath being taken before the con- 
stables of the Tower, when neither the king, nor 
those barons, were in London or Westminster. 
At present, the oath is administered before the 
full court of the barons of the exchequer, as his 
majesty's representatives upon the occasion. 

The honorary title of " Lord" when annexed 
to the office of Mayor. 

The distinguished honorary title of lord, 
which is annexed . to the dignity of mayor, is 
universally agreed to have been first annexed to 
that office by Richard the Second, in the year 
1381, upon occasion of the suppression of the 
dreadfulinsurrection, under John, alias Walter 
Hillard, commonly called Wat Tyler, from 
his profession, and Jack Strawe. And the 
general testimony goes to prove William 
Walworth to have been mayor at that period, 
though some persons, with no small ingenuity, 
have disputed the fact : certain, however, it is, 
that Walworth, and three other persons, were 
knighted by the king, at Smithfield : and it is 
equally certain, though attempted to be contro- 
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verted, that the dagger was added to the city 
arms, as a compliment to the gallantry of the 
intrepid Walworth, who, witn his mace of 
office, struck the ruffian from his horse, and with 
his dagger instantly dispatched him ; and yet, 
whether the spirited mayor slew Tyler or Strawe, » 
has been a matter of some doubt, though there 
seems but little reason to dispute the generally 
received opinion, that the former was tne rebel 
who was slain upon the spot. Fabian alone 
states Strawe to have been the person, and from 
him is to be traced the origin of that error, which 
was much strengthened by paintings of Sir 
William Walworth, having inscriptions on them 
to that effect: on the frame of one of these 
paintings, formerly in the possession of the Earl 
of Leicester, who died 1748, is the following 
inscription : 

" This. is. the. pictor. of. Sir. William. Walworth. 
Knight. 
That Kylde. Jake. Strawe. the. Rebel, in.' Kynge. 
Richard's. Sight" 

Jack Strawe, however, was executed, and the 
confession attributed to him at the gallows, may 
be found in Stow's Annals, or Chamberlaine's 
History of London, p. 86. 

London and York are the only two cities 
whose chief magistrates are denominated Lord 
Mayors : the consorts of both are likewise styled 
Lady Mayoresses, or their daughters, if they 
have not wives, or other persons named by the 
magistrate, in case they nave not either. The 
titles of the magistrates cease with t^ie year of 
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their office, as does that of the mayoress of 
Liondon, while the mayoress of York is ever 
after called a lady, and, consequently, according 
to etiquette, ranks higher than the wife of either 
a bishop or archbishop ; for T although these 
prelates are peers of the realm, their consorts do 
pot receive any title from that circumstance, 
even during the time they hold these high dig- 
nities, and of course cannot confer any nght to 
such honorary distinction to their widows when 
they die: yet the Archbishop of Canterbury 
takes precedence of all dukes not of the blood- 
royal ; and as a token of such high dignity, has 
the mitre in his arms placed in a ducal coronet ; 
while the whole of the bishops sit in the House 
of Lords, in right of succession to certain baro- 
nies annexed to their episcopal lands: upon 
which territorial right alone, all barons, the 
most ancient title of our nobility, formerly were 
summoned to parliament.* 

* A principal object that was attained in the time of 
the first lord mayor, related to the settling of laws, and 
orders for building in the city; and there still remains 
in the books of the chamber, the order how to proceed in 
the assize concerning buildings between neighbours.— 

*« Ann. 1189, Henry Fitz Elwyn, being then mayor, it 
"was provided and ordained by the discreeter men of the 
" city, to appease contentions which might arise among 
" neighbours in the city, upon enclosure between land and 
44 land, that twelve men, aldermen of the city, should be 

* chosen in full Hus tinge, and there sworn that they would 
" faithfully perform it, and come at the mayor's summons, 
"unless hindered by some reasonable cause, and to be 

* present with the mayor for executing the foresaid business; 
« and this was decided and confirmed in full Hustinge" 

By the men thus sworn, orders were taken about party 
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The Duty of the Lord Mayor at a Coronation, &?& 

The Lord Mayor of London acts as chief 
butler at a coronation, in which capacity he 
serves the sovereign with a cup of wine : and in 
such high respect is his office held, that even 
our monarchs have attended their festive meetings. 
Sir Henry Picard, in 1356, entertained Edward, 
King of England, John King of France, David, 
King of Scotland, the King of Cypress, and the 
renowned Edward, surnamed the black prince. 

The Lord Mayer's Fool 

The city jesters were continued to a later* 
period than the court buffoons, or licensed 
jesters. The lord mayor's fool, "who likes 
every thing that is good," is yet a common ex- 
pression to note a person who is found to possess 
a greater knowledge than is commonly attributed 
to him. About the commencement of the last 
century, one of these merry fellows, " jumped 
into a custard, 1 ' for the entertainment of the 
assembled citizens; but whether the custard 
would have been better relished without such 
joke, or from some other cause, no similar feats 
appear to have been since practised. 

walls, and about building them sixteen feet at least in height, 
and three feet in breadth, and to build them of stone, for 
security against fire, and concerning gutters to receive and 
convey the water from their houses ; all to be at common 
cost ; also concerning digging pits for water ; concerning' 
making windows upon the neighbours ; and about putting 
corbells, t. e. girders or beams, in the neighbour's wall, &c 
{See Antiquity of the Mayoralty.) 
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HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF LONDON IN THE 
REIGN OF HENRY II. 

London as it is, and London as it was, no 
longer resemble each other but in name. The 
following account is given of it by William 
Fitzstepnen, a monk, in the reign of our Henry 
the Second, who seems to have considered as 
magnificent at that time, what would now be 
regarded as abject and contemptible. The 
astonishing degree and extent to which building 
of late years has increased, and still increasing, 
may render this account of ancient London, not 
altogethe* unacceptable at the present moment, 
by forming the subject of a curious contrast to 
those who are fond of tracing the progress of 
society, from its early rude state to the elegance 
of modern refinement and civilization. 

Situation of London — Temperateness of the 
Mr — Strength and Scite of the City> 4»c. — 
Religion, $c. 

Among the noble cities of the world, honoured 
by fame, the city of London is the one principal 
seat of the kingdom of England, whose renown 
is spread abroad very far ; but she transporteth 
her wares and commodities much farther, and 
adranceth her head so much the lighter. Happy 
she is in the wholesomeness of the air, in the 
christian religion, her munition also and strength, 
the nature of her situation, the honour of her citi- 
zens, the chastity of her matrons, very pleasant 
also in her sports and pastimes, and replenished 
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with honourable personages ; all which I think 
meet proper severally to consider. 

Temper ateness of the Air. 

In this place (London) the calmness of the 
air doth mollify men's minds, not corrupting 
them with venereal lusts, but preserving them 
from savage and rude behaviour, and seasoning 
their inclinations with a more kind and free 
temper. 

Christian Religion. 

There is in the church of St. Paul, a bishop's 
see : it was formerly a metropolitan, and as it is 
thought, shall recover the said dignity again, if 
the citizens shall return back into the island; 
except, perhaps, the archiepiscopal title of St. 
Thomas the Martyre, and his bodily presence, 
do perpetuate this honour to Canterbury, where 
now his relics are. But seeing St. Thomas hath 
graced both these cities, namely, London with 
his birth, and Canterbury with his death, one 
place may alledge more against the other, in 
respect to the right of that saint, with the accesion 
of noliness. Now, concerning the worship of 
God in the christian faith, there are in London, 
and the suburbs, thirteen greater coiiventical 
churches, beside 126 lesser parish churches (189 
churches in all.) 

Strength and Scite of the City. 

It has on the east part a tower palatine, very 
large and very strong ; whose court and walls 
rise up from a deep foundation ; the mortar is 
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tempered with the blood of beasts. On the 
west are two castles well fenced. The wall of 
the city is high and great, continued with seven 
gates, which are made double, and on the north 
distinguished with turrets by spaces. Likewise 
on the south, London hath been enclosed with 
walls and towers, but the large river of Thames, 
well stored with fish, and in which the tide ebbs 
and flows, by continuance of time, hath washed 
away, worn away, and cast down those walls. 
Further above, in the west part, the king's 
palace is eminently seated on the same river : an 
incomparable building, having a wall before it, 
and some bulwarks : it is two miles from the city, 
continued with a suburb full of people. 

Gardens. 

Every where about the houses of the suburbs, 
the citizens have gardens and orchards, planted 
with trees, large, beautiful, and one joining to 
another. 

Pastures of the Londoner. 

On the north side are fields for pastures, 
and meadows very pleasant : among which the 
river waters do flow, and the wheels of the 
mills are turned about with a delightful noise. 
Very near lieth a large forest, in which are woody 
groves of wild beasts ; in the cover whereof 
do lurk bucks and does, wild boars and bulls. 

The Fields. 
The arable lands are not pieces of gravel 
ground, but like the rich fields of Asia, which 
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bring plentiful corn, and fill the barns of those 
that till them, with an excellent crop of the 
fruits of Ceres. 

The Wells. 

There are about London, on the north of the 
suburbs, choice fountains of water, sweet, whole- 
some, and clear, streaming forth among glistening 
pebble-stones: in this number, Holywell, Clerken- 
well, and St. ClementVwell, are of most note, 
and frequented above the rest, when scholars, 
and the youths of the city, take the air abroad 
in the summer evenings. 

The CitizerCs Honour. 

This city is honoured with her men, graced 
with her arms, and peopled with a multitude of 
inhabitants. In the fatal wars under King 
Stephen, there went out to muster, men fit for 
war, esteemed to the number of 20,000 horsemen 
armed, and 60,000 footmen. The citizens of 
London are known in all places, and respected 
above all other citizens for their civil demeanour, 
their good apparel, their table, and their 
discourse. 

Chastity of their Matrons. 

The matrons of this city may be paralleled 
with the Sabine women. 

Schools and public Disputations. 

In London, these famous schools are kept at 
three principal churches. St. Paul's, the Holy 
Trinity, ana St. Martin's which they retain by 
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privilege and ancient dignity ; yet for the most part, 
by favour of some persons, or some teachers, who 
are known and famed for their philosophy ; there 
are other schools there upon good will and suf- 
ferance. Upon the holidays, the masters, with 
their scholars, celebrate assemblies at the festival 
churches. The scholars dispute there for exer- 
cise sake ; some use demonstrations, others topical 
and probable arguments ; some practice enthy- 
memes, others do better use perfect syllogisms; 
some exercise themselves in dispute for ostenta- 
tion, which is practised among such as strive 
together for victory ; others dispute for truth, 
which is the grace of perfection. The sophisters, 
which are dissemblers, turn verbalists, and are 
magnified when they overflow in sport and abund- 
ance of words ; some also are entrapped with 
deceitful arguments. Sometimes certain orators, 
with rhetorical orations, speak handsomely to 
persuade, being careful to observe the precepts 
of art, who omit no matter contingent. The 
boys of divers schools wrangle together in versi- 
fying, or canvass the principles of grammar, or 
dispute the rules of the preterperfect and future 
tenses. Some there are that in epigrams, 
rhymes, and verses, use that trivial way of abuse. 
These do freely abuse their fellows, suppressing 
their names with a fescennine railing liberty ; 
these cast out most abusive jests; and with 
socratical witty expressions, they touch the vices 
of their fellows, or perhaps of tfieir superiors, or 
fall upon them with a satirical bitterness, and 
with bolder reproaches than is fit. The hearers, 
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prepared for laughter, make themselves merry in 
the meantime.* 

Disposition of the Affairs of the City. 

The several craftsmen, the several sellers of 
wares, and workmen for hire, are all distinguished 
every morning by themselves, in their places as 
well as trades. Besides, there is London, upon 
the river's bank, a public place of cookery, 
among the wines to be sold in the ships, and m 
the wine cellars. There every day we may call 
for any dish of meat, roast, fried, or boiled ; fish 
both small and great; ordinary flesh for the 
poorer sort, and more dainty for the rich, as 
venison and fowl. Friends come upon a sudden, 
wearied with travel, to a citizen's house, and 
they be both loth to wait for curious preparations 
ana dressings of fresh meat, let the servants give 
them water to wash, and bread to stay their 
stomach, and in the mean time they run to the 
water side, where all things that can be desired 
are at hand. Whatsoever multitude of soldiers, 
or other strangers enter the city, at any hour of 
the day or night, or else are about to depart, 
they may turn in, bait here, and refresh them- 
selves to their content, and to avoid long fast- 
ing, and not to go away without their dinner. 
If any desire to fit their dainty tooth, thev take 
a goose ; they need not long for the k>w1 of 
Africa, no, nor the rare good wit of Ionia. This 

• The practice and arrangement exists at the present day 
at Constantinople, &c. 
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is. the public cookery, and very convenient for 
the state of the city, and belongs to it. Hence 
it is, we read in Plato's Georgias, that, next to 
the physician's art, is the trade of cooks. 

Smithfield. 

Without one of the gates, is a certain field, plain, 
(or smooth) both in name and situation. Every 
Friday, except some greater festival come in the 
way, there is a fine sight of good horse to be sold ; 
many come out of the city to buy or look on, to 
wit, earls, barons, knights, citizens, all resorting 
thither. It is a pleasant sight there to behold 
the animals, well fleshed, sleek and shining, 
delightfully walking, and their feet on either 
side, up and down together by turns ; or 
else trotting horses, which are more convenient 
for men that bear arms ; these, although they 
set a little harder, go away readily, and lift up 
and set down together the contrary feet on either 
side. Here are also young colts of a good breed, 
that have not been well accustomed to the bridle; 
these fling about, and by mounting bravely 
shew their mettle. Here are principal horses, 
strong and well limbed. Here also are breast 
horses, perhaps race horses, fit to be joined by 
couples, very fair and handsome, and sleek about 
the ears, carry their necks aloft, being well 
fleshed, and round about the buttocks. In another 
part stand the country people, and with cattle, 
and the commodities of the field, large swine, 
and kine with their udders struttering out, fair 
bodied oxen> and the woolly flock. There are 
also cart horses, fit for the dray, or the plough, 
n 2 
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or the chariot ; and some mares big with foal ; 
together with others that have their wanton colts 
following them at their side. 

Slate of Shipping and Mercliandize. 

To this city merchants bring in wares by 
ships from every nation under heaven. The 
Arabian sends his gold, the Sabean his frankin- 
cense and spices ; the Scythean arms ; oil of palms 
from the plentiful woods ; Babylon, her fat oil ; 
and Nylus her precious stones ; the Senes send 
purple garments ; they of Norway and Russia, 
trouts, furs, and sables ; and the French their 
wine. 

Antiquity and Government^ fyc. 

According to the reports of chronicles, London 
is more ancient than the city of Rome ; both 
being descended from the same Trojan stock ; 
Brute builded this, before Remus and Romulus 
did the other. Whence still it useth the same 
ancient laws and common institutions. For this 
pur city, like to that, is distinguished by wards 
and several limits; it has sheriffs every year, 
answerable to their consuls ; it hath aldermen 
enjoying the dignity of senators, beside inferior 
magistrates; it hath also common sewers and 
conveyances for water in the streets. Con- 
cerning causes in question, there are several 
places and courts for causes deliberative, demon- 
strative, and judicial ; upon their set days, also, 
they have their common council and great 
assemblies. 
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The only plagues of London are immoderate 
drinking of idle fellows, and frequent fires. 

Sports and Pastimes at this Period. 

Every Sunday in Lent after dinner, a com- 

Eany of young men ride out into the fields on 
orses, which are fit for war, and principal 
runners; every one among them is taught to 
run the rounds with his horse. The citizens* 
sons issue out through the gates by troops, 
furnished with lances and warlike shields : the 
younger sorts have their pikes, not headed with 
iron, where they make a representation of battle, 
and exercise a skirmish. There resort to this 
exercise many courtiers, when the king lies near 
hand, and young striplings out of the families 
of barons and great persons, which have not yet 
attained to the warlike girdle, to train and 
skirmish. Hope of victory inflames every one ; 
the neighing and fierce horses bestir their joints 
and chew their bridles, and cannot endure to 
stand still ; at last they begin their race, and 
then the young men divide their troops ; some 
labour to outstrip their leaders, and cannot 
reach them ; others fling down their fellows and 
get beyond them. 

In Easter holidays they counterfeit a sea* 
fight ; a pole is set up in the middle of the 
river, with a target well fastened thereon: and 
a young man stands in a boat, which is rowed 
with oars and driven with the tide who, with 
his spear, hits the target in this passage : with 
which blow, if he breaks the spear and stands 
upright, so that he holds his footing, he has his 
D 8 
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desire; but if his spear remain unbroken by 
.the blow, he is tumbled into the water, and hid 
boat passeth clear away ; but on the other side 
this target, two ships stand inward with many 
young men ready to take him up after he is 
sunk, and as soon as he appeareth again on the 
top of the water ; the spectators stand upon the 
bridge, and in scullers upon the river, to "behold 
these things, being prepared for laughter. 

Upon the holidays all summer, the youth is 
exerpised in leaping, shooting, wrestling, casting 
of stones, and throwing of javelins, fitted with 
loops for the purpose, which they strive to fling 
beyond the mark ; they also use bucklers like 
fighting men. As for the maidens, they have 
their exercise of dancing and tripping till moon- 
light. 

In winter, almost every holiday before dinner, 
the foaming boars fight for their heads, and 
prepare with deadly tusks to be made beam; 
or else some lusty bulls or huge bears, are 
baited with dogs. 

When that great moor, which washed Moor- 
fields, at the north wall of the city, is frozen 
over, great companies of young men go to sport 
upon the ice, and bind to their shoes bones, 
as the legs of some beasts, and hold stakes 
in their hands, headed with sharp iron, which 
sometimes they strike against the ice, and these 
men go on with speed, as doth a bird in the 
air, or darts shot from some warlike engine; 
sometimes two men set themselves at a distance, 
and run one against another, as it were at tilt, 
with these stakes, wherewith one or both parties 
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are thrown down, not without some hurt to 
their bodies ; and after their fall, by reason of 
their violent motion, are carried a good distance 
from one another ; and wheresoever the ice doth 
touch their head, it rubs off all the skin and 
lays it bare ; and if one fall upon his leg or 
arm, it is usually broken ; but young men, 
being greedy of honour and desirous of victory, 
do thus exercise themselves in counterfeit 
battles, that they may bear the brunt more 
strongly when they come to it in good earnest. 

Many citizens take great delight in birds, as 
sparrow-hawks,- goose-hawks, and such like, and 
in dogs to hunt in the woody ground. The 
citizens have authority to hunt in Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire, and all the Chilterns, and in 
Kent as far as Gray-water. 

Natives of London . 
The city of London hath brought forth some 
who have subdued many kingdoms, and the 
empire of Rome to themselves; and. many 
others, who being lords of this world, were 
deified in another. And in the times of Chris- 
tianity, it brought forth the noble Emperor 
Constantine, who gave the city of Rome and all 
the imperial arms to God and to St. Peter, and 
Sylvester, the pope, whose stirrup he refused 
not to hold, and pleased rather to be called 
defender of the holy Roman church, than Em- 
peror of the world. And lest the peace of our 
lord the pope should suffer any disturbance 
by the noise of secular affairs, he left the city, 
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and bestowed it on the pope, and founded the 
city of Constantinople for his own habitation. 

London also, in these latter times, hath 
brought forth famous and magnificent princes. 
Maud the Empress ; King Richard III. ; and 
Thomas the Archbishop,* a glorious martyr of 
Christ, than whom no man was more innocent, 
or more devoted to the general good of the 
Latin world. (Antig. PortfoL) 



CHARTERS. 



A CONDENSED VIEW OF THE ROYAL CHARTERS 
OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

When the charters of the city are recited, 
they are commonly commenced from the time 
of William the Conqueror, but there was some- 
thing of this nature more early than this period, 
viz. a liberty belonging to the city, granted by 
St. Edward, commonly called Edward the Con- 
fessor, which deserves to be noticed ; which is, 
that whosoever of servile condition resided 
peaceably and quietly within the city, for a year 
and a day, was thenceforward ever free from 
his lord and master, and a freeman. Sing 
Henry VI. in the seventh year of^.his reign, 
(1428), sent his letters to the lord mayor and 
aldermen, requesting information on this par- 
ticular privilege, and other similar customs ; to 

* Alluding to St Thomas & Becket. 
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whom they gent an answer, worthy of remark. 
The letter and answer of which are as follow : 
"Henricus Dei Gratice Angiitis, (which is 
thus rendered in English) — Henry, by the Grace 
of God, King of England and France, and Lord 
of Ireland, to the mayor and aldermen of the 
City of London, greeting. Willing, for certain 
causes to be certified upon the tenours of divers 
liberties and customs of the aforesaid city, and 
concerning the records and memoranda of 
servants and natives, coming to the aforesaid 
city, and tarrying there for a year and a day, 
abesque columpnia Dominorum suorum, i. e. 
without complaints of their lords and roasters, 
before you had, and enrolled in our court of the 
chamber of Guildhall, of the foresaid city, as 
it is said: we command you, the mayor, dis- 
tinctly and openly, to send the tenor of the 
liberties, customs, records and memoranda, 
before said, to us in our Chancery, under your 
seal, and this our brief. Witness myself at 
Westminster, the 20th day of January, in the 
7th year of our reign." 

The Mayor* 8 Answer. 

" Nos Henricus Barton, mayor, &c. We 
Henry Barton, mayor, and the aldermen of 
the city of London, send before the Lord the 
King in his Chancery, as within is commanded 
us, the tenors of divers liberties, customs, records, 
and memorials, concerning servants and natives, 
had and enrolled in our court, in the chamber 
of Guildhall of the said city ; which tenors 
lie open in a schedule fastened to thi* brief ." 
• 
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Then follow two extracts : one out of the 
book of Repertorium, fol. 21, of the second part, 
beginning Inter NobUis Verbis, &c. which is 
mentioned in the first book. 

The second extract is taken out of the book 
in the chamber, De antiquis Legibus, liberta- 
tibus et consuetudenibus civit. London, which 
book is called Speculum, wherein there is a 
certain record, which sets out in the following 
manner: 

" Memorandum Quod tempore, &c. &c. — Be it 
remembered that in the time of holy King 
Edward, heretofore King of England, and 
before from all time, no memory of man then 
was extant, such liberty, dignity, and royal 
custom among others, was had, used, and ap- 
proved, in the city of London, which is, and 
from all time hath been called, the free chamber 
of the King of England, as from ancient time 
it was used, and had in the great city of Troy ; 
to wit, that every servant, whosoever he were, 
that came to the city of London, and tarried 
in it, for a year and a day, without reclamation 
of his lord there; afterwards he may, ought, 
and hath accustomed, through his whole life, 
so freely and securely to tarry there, as it were in 
the house or chamber of the king. And thence 
it is, that the same holy King Edward, among 
other things, by his laws remaining of record in 
the treasury otGuxjhald of the said city, and re- 
citing the city itself to be the head of this king- 
dom ; and that it was founded like and after 
the manner of old great Troy ; and that it 
contaimeth in it the laws, liberties, dignities, and 
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royal customs of great Troy ; he appointed 
and ordained, that the same city of London 
may have and keep every where, by one invio- 
lability always, all ner old usages and customs, 
wheresoever the king himself shall be, whether 
on an expedition or otherwise." 

This charter, among other laws, was after- 
wards confirmed by William the Conqueror, who 
appointed and ordained, " that if servants, re- 
main sine calumpnia, i. e. without complaint, by 
a year and a day, in a Burgh compassed by a 
wall, or in castles or in the cities of the said king ; 
whence the said city of London, to that time, 
and from all time before, was one, and the more 

Erincipal of the whole kingdom, as is said 
efore, from that day let them become free- 
men ; and let them be for ever quit and free 
from the yoke of their servitude." Out of the 
said record in the Tower, it is observed : 

That the laws, recitements, and statutes of 
holy King Edward, of which mention is above 
made, are contained in fol. 34, of the book 
entitled, DcHenetschiis et Liber /a tfifo^?, London, 
And in fol. 118, of the Book of Customs of the 
said city : and in fol. 36, of the book called 
Secordatorium, London. As also in fol. 162, 
of the red book of the Exchequer, called the 
true charter by which the foresaid Lord, the Con- 
queror, hath confirmed to the citizens of London 
all rights and laws which they had in the 
time of holy King Edward ; together with 
certain other charters, by which the said Lord, 
immediately after the conquest, gave the whole 
byde and land of the city of London, ". wttereof 
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he had then been possessed in his demesne," to 
" the men of the said city, patent and remanent 
under the seal of the said king, in the custody of 
the chamberlain, in the treasury of the said city. 
Which charters are contained and incorporated in 
the great charter of the liberties and customs of 
the city of London, and are confirmed by the 
Lord the King (Henry VI.) and his proge- 
nitors. But the tenors of the said charter are 
Stent in the latter tongue, in fol. 288, of the 
>ok of Ordinations of the city." This is the 
substance of the account sent to Henry VI. ; 
brought down from Edward the Confessor, and 
the manner in which they were confirmed. 

The first charter, commonly remembered 
among the royal charters granted to the city, 
is that of King William the Conqueror, from 
whom, by means of William, a Norman bishop of 
London, the city obtained, in those rough times, 
the continuance of their laws, liberties, and pri- 
vileges, according as they enjoyed them in the 
times of the Saxon Kings. This venerable 
charter (still extant in the archives of the city) 
did not consist of above eight or nine line®, with 
a seal of green wax, carefully preserved in silk, 
and (which waa a favour) was written, not in 
French, but in the Saxon language, in the 
following words, according to a copy taken from 
it by Home, in the year 1314, which is exactly 
as follows, with the exception that the Saxon 
letters are changed for the modern. 

" William Kyng gret William Bisceop, and 
" Gosfregth Porterelan, and Ealle tha Burhwarn 
" binnen Londone, Frencisce and Englisce 
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" friendlice. And ic kitbe eow thaet ic wille 
" thaet get ben eallra theera laga weorde the 
" get weeran on Eadwerdes daeye Kynges. 
" And ic wille theet aele child beo his Faeder 
" yrfnume after his faeder daege. And ic nelle 
" ge wolcan thaet aening man eow eaning 
u wremg beode. God eow gehealde." 

Under which, Home, who transcribed it, 
wrote thus: Hoc est transcriptum carte 
Reg is WiUmlmi conquestatoris facte civibus 
London. Que admodum supra scriptum in 
veteri lingua Saxonica, Anglica, mirabel. 

Juantum ad modernam scripturam, que ta- 
iter nunc scribitur 9 videliciU Anno. Dom. 
MCCCXIIL* 

And then follows the same charter written in 
the Saxon, then in use ; which differed somewhat, 
though very little, from the Saxon in the 
original charter, which is thus rendered into 
Latin by the same hand. 

" Wilhelmus Rex salutat. Wilhelmum Epis- 
" copum et Gosfredum Portgrevium, et omnein 
" Burg ware infra London. Franciscos et An- 
" glicos, amicabiliter. Et ego vobis notum facis, 
" quod ego volo, quod vos sitis omni lege ilia 
" digni, qua frustis Edwardi diebus Regis. Et 
" volo quod omnis Alius sit patris sui heres post 
" diem patris sui. Et ego nolo pati, quod 

* Translation, This is the transcript of the charter of 
William the Conqueror, made to the citizens of London, 
which, after the manner above, written in the old Saxon, 
that is, English language, it is wonderful how much it 
resembles the modern writing, which is now Anno, 1314, 
thus written. 
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** aliquis homo aliquam injuram vobis inferat* 
'* Deus vos salvet." Of which the following is 
an old English translation. 

" William Kynge grete William, byshop, 
€t apd Godfrey, portreve, and all the burgeis 
c< within London, French and English. And 
" I graunte you, that I wyl that yee be at your 
u law worth, that ye were in Edwardys aays, 
" the kynge. And I wyl that ech child be hys 
" faders eyre : and I mil suffer that ony man 
" you ony wrong beed. And God you kepe.™ 

After William the Conqueror, the city ob- 
tained divers large grants from the succeeding 
kings of England, as one charter from King 
Henry I. wherein he grants to his citizens or 
London, to hold Middlesex to farm for three 
hundred pound, to account to him and his 
heirs. And that the citizens choose a sheriff, 
of their own free will; with several other privi- 
leges. 

King Stephen, who reigned next, gave the 
citizens a charter, in the following words. 

" Stephanus dei gratia, Rex Anglorum, Jus- 
ticiariis, vicecorriitibus, et omnibus ministris, et 
fidelibus suis, Francis et Anglicis, salutera, 
sciatis me concessisse, et praesente carta mea 
de Anglmeisotiinibus baronibus et hominibus 
confirmasse, ia, omnes libertates, et bonas legeo 
quas Henricus Rex Anglicorum Avunculus meus 
eis dedit et concessit ; et omnes bonas leges et bonas 
consuetudines eis concedo, quas habuerunt tem- 
pore Regis Edwardi Quarevolo, et firmiter prae- 
cipio, quod habeant et teneant omnes illas bonas 
leges et libertates, de me et haeridibus meis, ipsi 
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, et heeredes sui libere et quiete et plenarie. Et 
prohibio nequis eis super hiis molestiam vel 
luipedimentum, aut dimincionem faciat super 
fonsfacturam meam plenam. Testo Wilhelmo 
Martel apud London. 

This charter simply confirms those of Edward 
and Henry, and tnough it was granted to the 
whole kingdom, yet the city placed it among its 
charters, as claiming a special share in the benefit 
thereof. 

Henry II., who was the next successor to the 
crown, by his charter confirmed the first ; with 
the following insertion — " that none should be 
unpleaded without the city, exceptis monetariis 
et ministris meis, et praeter placita de tenuris 
exterioribus ; i. e. except the king's inoneyers 
and ministers, and except pleas of foreign 
tenures.'" This king granted two charters: King 
Richard I. also granted two: John five, and 
Henry III. nine. 

Moreover, one charter was granted from King 
Edward I., one from Edward II., five from King 
Richard III., one at least from King Richard II., 
in the seventh of his reign : the witnesses to 
which were, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Robert, of London, William, of Winton, Thomas, 
of Ely , bishops: Ed mond, of Cambridge, Thomas, 
of Bucks, his uncle, Hugh, of Stafford, William 
Montague, of Salisbury, Henry Percy, of Nor- 
thumberland, earls : John Nevyl, of Raby, 
Michael de la Pole, lord chancellor, Hugh, of 
Sigrave, treasurer, John of Montague, steward of 
the hotel or household. It was dated at West- 
minster, the 26th of November, the seventh of 
e 3 
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his reign. Among the enumeration of the 
charters in a book entitled Privilegia Londini, 
this is left out. It is found, however, translated 
at large into old English, in the book of the 
customs of London. 

Again, King Henry IV. granted one charter; 
King Edward IV., four ; King Henry VII., one ; 
King Henry VIII., two; King Edward VI., 
onfe; King James L, three; King Charles I., 
two. 

In one of the city books is a table, in Latin, of 
the charters of the liberties of the city ; wherein 
the heads of each, are set down from the charter 
of William the Conqueror, to that of King 
Henry VII., inclusive. — First, 

A charter of King William the Conqueror, 
in the Saxon Language. 

Also another charter of the same king, in the 
same language. 

Likewise a charter of King Henry I., in which 
are contained the following articles. — 

1. Of the Sheriffwick of London, and Mid- 
dlesex, demised to farm to the citizens of London 
for ^300. 

2. That the citizens appoint what sheriff they 
please. 

3. That the citizens appoint a justice whom- 
soever, and such a one as they will of themselves, 
to keep the pleas of the crown : and that no 
other shall be justice over the true men of 
London. 

4. That the citizens shall not plead without 
the walls of the city, concerning any plea. 

5. That they be quit of scot and lot, (schot 

m 
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«&d loth) and of Danegeldf and of murder, 
( de murdro) and that none of them gp to war, 
faciat helium, 

6. That if any citizen be impleaded of pleas 
of the crown, a man of London may discharge 

•himself (disratkmet homo London,) by his 
oath ; which shall be judged in the city. 

7. That none be entertained, lodged, (hos~ 
pites) within the walls of London, whether 
of the . king's household, or any other ; none 
have entertainment by force or livery, (per vim 
vel liber atkynem Mar uchaUi.) — Chart. Hen. II. 

8. That all the men of London be quit and 
free ; and that all their things throughout 
England, and by the sea-ports, be quit and free 
of toll, passage, and lastage, (de theolonio et 
passagio, et lastagio) and all other customs. 

9. That the churches, and barns, and citizens, 
have and hold, well and in peace, their sokesf with 
all customs ; so that strangers, (hospites) that 
shall be entertained in the sokes, give custom 
to none, unless to him whose soke it shall be> 
or to his servant, whom he shall place there. 

•A tax of one shilling, and afterwards of two, imposed 
upon our Saxon ancestors by King Ethel red, for clearing 
the seas of Danish pirates and given to the Danes as 
the terms of peace and departure; who received at first 
£10,000, then £18,000, then £24,000 then £44,000, and 
afterwards £48*000; 

f Soke or soka r derived from the Saxon, was the pri- 
vilege of tenants excused from customary impositions; 
the tenantry in which the chief had exercised his liberty 
of keeping courts within his own territory, or jurisdiction j 
a quit rent, or payment, made to the lord by his tenants,, 
for acting in the quality of a sock/nan, or freeholder. 
£ 3 
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10. That a man of London may not be 
judged to pay a pecuniary mulct, unless above 
one hundred shillings (in mitt pecunie, nisi ad 
seuvre ad C. S.) that is, of a plea belonging to 
money. 

11. That there be no more mukenning 
(unjust and vexatious citing into court) in the 
Ilustenge, nor in the Folksmotf nor in other 
pleas within the city. 

12. That the Hustinge sit once a week, to 
wit, on Monday. 

13. That the king cause the citizens to have 
their lands, bonds, and debts, within the city 
and without; and concerning lands whereof 
they claim, he shall do them right (rectum eis 
tenebit) by the law of the city. 

14. That if any shall take toll or custom 
from the Citizens of London, they, the said 
citizens, may take in the city, of the borough 
or town where such a toll or custom was taken, 
as much as the men of London gave for toll, 
and receive as much for damage. 

15. That all debtors owing debts to the 
citizens of London, pay them in London, or in 
London discharge themselves that they owe 
not ; and if they will do neither, then the citi- 
zens to whom they are indebted may take 
(namia sua) their goods by distress, in the 
City of London, the borough, or village, or 
county, in which he remains who owes the 
debt. 

16. That the citizens of London have their 

* Falkmote~-two courts, one now called the County 
Ceurt, the other the Sheriff's Term. 
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privilege of hunting, (fugationes adfugandum) 
as their ancestors have had it, better and more 
fully in Chiltre, Middlesex, and Surrey. 

Then follow, in the same book, the articles of 
King Henry Second's Charter. — In another book 
belonging to the city, there is a tract with the 
following title : De aliquis libertatibus vivitat. 
London, i. e. concerning some liberties of the 
city of London ; which are extracts taken out 
of the former, and other charters of the city, by 
some judicious persons, to make citizens ac- 
quainted with their privileges; before each 
paragraph of which are placed the words, sci en- 
dum est, viz : 

Sciendum est, <$•<?. We must know, that 
within the space of three miles on every part of 
the city of London, a man ought not to retain 
or hinder another, nor to buy of him (cum eo 
mercatum agere) if he be minded, in the peace 
of the city to come to it ; but when he shall 
have come into the city, then he may trade with 
him, whether rich or poor. 

Sciendum est, 6fc. We must know, that a 
man who is of the king's court, or one of the 
barons, ought not to take harbour (hospitare) 
in the house of any citizen of London, by 
force or livery (liberatione) or custom, unless 
by the free will of the entertainer (hospite); for 
if he use violence upon him in his own house, 
or take harbour there, and shall be slain there 
by the inhabiter (si vim hisplandi ei in domo 
sua intulent, ibiq : ab hospite occisus fuerii) 
let him choose six of his equals (parentibus. 
Quare an paribus?) and sworn men, himself 
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the seventh, that he slew them for the cause 
aforesaid; and so he shall remain quit of the 
death of the said slain, towards the king and 
his equals, and the lord of the defunct. 

Sciendum est, <$*c. It must be known also, 
that a citizen of London ought not to plead 
before the king, or any other within the walls 
of London. 

It must be known, that if any of the citizens 
shall make a forfeiture, which may be satisfied 
by money, he ought not to be more than his 
own ecre (ad suam ecre) or court. Let not 
the sheriff of the city presume to retain any one's 
rtioney or disturb him. Nor ought he to call 
any remaining in the some* of another, to 
the king's pleas, or do justice concerning them 
till the keeper of that soctie, (liberty), in which 
he shall remain, or shall be deficient m the part 
or parts of retaining (de retro tenendo) unless 
the sheriff shall find him, openly and plainly 
forfeiting in the king's socne. 

A citizen of London coming to the Folk- 
mote, or to the Hustenge, without any inten- 
tion of pleading, has no occasion to answer there 
to any complaint, unless of his own will and ac- 
cord. 

A citizen of London, if by occasion of want, 
he shall be willing to sell his land, they cannot 
possibly forbid his son, nor his parent, unless 

* From socna, Sax. a privilege, or liberty, and fran- 
chise. Sockmen were a sort of tenants, who tilled the in- 
land or peculiar demesnes of their lord ; but after the con- 
quest, those who held by non-servile tenure, bat paid their 
rent as a soke, or sign of freedom. 
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they shall be willing to buy with his consent 
Ad concurru8 ipsius. 

Item. A citizen of London, if he shall hold 
any land for a year and a day, without claim or 
challenge, (sine calumpnia), he ought not to 
answer to any in the city remaining; unless 
who, after he should have claimed the law, shall 
be of such age that he know not how to claim 
it, or hindered, or was not in that country, or 
was in lyar. 

A merchant stranger (Joraneus) after that 
he shall enter the city, may be harboured 
wheresoever it shall please him ; but let him take 
care he do not sell his ware by retail, (AdincisU 
onem) as if he shall bring cloths dyed, let him 
sell not less than twelve together : or if he shall 
bring pepper, or cummin, or ginger, or alum, or 
brasil, or lacern, or frankincense, he shall not 
sell less than twenty-five pounds together : or, if 
he shall bring girdles, (Zona) he shall not sell 
less than twelve girdles ; and if cloths made of 
silk, or of wool, or of linnen, let him see that he 
cut them not, but sell them whole ; but if he 
bring wax, let him not sell less together than one 
quarter. 

A merchant, thus a foreigner, cannot sell such 
cloth, or dye his cloth in the city, nor do any 
work belonging to the citizens. 

Also a foreign merchant cannot make any 
merchandize with his extraneous sac (sacid) 
cloth within the city, to sell it again in the city, 
nor to make any market, nor tarry longer in the 
city than forty days. 

The citizens of London -shall not make war, 
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nor ought they to go in any expedition, either 
by sea or land ; because they are free and quit 
of all exercise. They ought to keep the city, as 
the refuge and fortification (propugnaculum) 
of the city. ' For the citizens nave their refuge 
and egress, (as it were in a castle,) where they 
preserve themselves, and issue out when they 
see occasion to defend themselves. 

Many were the privileges, liberties, and 
favours, granted by all these charters. The brief 
contents of which, were as follows : King William 
' I. called the Conqueror, confirmed the ancient 
liberties of the city ; and by a charter demised 
and granted to the citizens the said city and Sheriff- 
wickthereof, and afterwards confirmed the same in 
parliament. W hich, how strange soever a parlia- 
ment appeared then to be, in the words of the 
recordare, " Auctoritate parliamenti WUhelmus 
dtmisit turn civibus London. Totam dictam 
civitatem, et viee-comitatum London. Cum 
omnibus appendiciisffyc. Henry, son of William, 
confirmed the liberties of the city of London, 
and granted to them, their heirs and successors 
for ever, the sheriffwick of Middlesex, at the 
farm of three hundred pounds per annum: so that 
the citizens shall appoint sheriffs whom they 
please, from among themselves. This was the 
better to enable the city to keep the peace ; as 
murders, rapines, and violences being committed 
in the city, the offender would thereupon fly into 
Middlesex ; and the citizens having no power or 
jurisdiction before in that county, the guilty by 
that means escaped with impunity. 3. King 
Stephen, by his Magna Charta, among other 
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things, confirmed the liberties of the city, which- 

they had not only in the time of William the 

Conqueror, William Rufus, and Henry I. but 

those they previously enjoyed; viz. in the 

time of Edward the Confessor. 4. Henry II. 

did the same ; as did, 5. King Richard f . his 

son, who by letters patent granted the citizens 

all their said customs, and all other liberties and 

free customes. 6. King Jol)n, in the first of 

his reign, by a particular charter, confirmed to 

the citizens and their heirs, the free election of 

their mayor and sheriffs, with a power to displace 

and remove the sheriffs at pleasure. 7. Henry 

III- by his charter, ratified and confirmed to the 

citizens and their heirs, the Sheriffwicks of 

London and Middlesex, for the ancient fee of 

three hundred pounds per annum, which was the 

original rent in King Henry the First's time. And 

after that the citizens should present the sheriff 

so chosen at the exchequer. 

C<m/irmalion of these Charters by successive 
Kings. 

The said charters of King Henry I., King 
John, and King Henry III. have by inspeximi 
been confirmed by all the successive kings, 
under the great seal of England,* one of tne 
greatest obligations of the kings to the people. 
They were afterwards confirmed by the parlia- 
ment, and especially the great charter of King 
John; in which there is a clause for all the 
ancient liberties and free customs of London, as 
.well by land as water. This charter was ratified 
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and confirmed by several acts of parliament in 
the time of King Henry III., and particularly 
in the parliament of the fifty-second of this king s 
reign. And though King Edward I., his son, 
for some cause of displeasure, took away their 
charter, and kept the liberties of the city for 
many years in nis own hands, and constituted 
keepers or custodes over the city, without the 
choice of the citizens ; "yet at last, in the twenty- 
sixth of his reign, became a gracious lord to them," 
and restored them their liberties by a brief, in 
which he signified the same to the officers of his 
exchequer. 

By this brief, Henry de Galys was elected 
mayor, and admitted by the king at Fulham, 
on the morrow after the said brief was given. 
Anno 1298. 

. Moreover, King Edward III., in his first year, 
did by his charter grant and confirm, as a per- 
petual law for him and his heirs for ever, that 
since, in Magna Charta of the liberties of 
England it was contained, that the city of 
London, should enjoy her ancient liberties and 
customs ; and because the said citizens had at 
the time of the said charter, and in the time of 
St. Edward the Confessor, and William the 
Conqueror, and his other progenitors, divers 
liberties and customs, as well by the charters 
of his progenitors, as without charters by ancient 
customs ; he granted and confirmed to the 
citizens, their heirs and successors, that they 
should enjoy their liberties and customs. And 
because their liberties had been oftentimes 
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impeached, and some of them fore-judged in the 
tempestuous time of Edward II. and other pre- 
ceding kings, contrary to Magna Charta : there- 
fore, both the king, lords, and commons, set a 
brand upon such illegal proceedings; and by 
their solemn act, did publicly condemn them 
as usurpations, to prevent the same in ages to 
come ; and also to put a mark of infamy upon 
the name of Henry de Stanton, and his fellow 
justices, who, in the quo warranto, 14 Edward II. 
refused to do the city justice. And further, by 
the same authority, it was enacted, that the 
liberty of the city should not be taken into the 
bands of the said King Edward III., or his heirs, 
for any personal trespass or judgment of any 
minister of the same city ; nor that a custos 
should be set over the city upon any such like 
occasion; but the minister that transgressed 
should be punished according to the quality of 
his offence. 

And when King Richard II. endeavoured to 
disturb the ancient government of the city, the 
commons, considering the high consequences 
that would unavoidably affect the whole kingdom 
by the invasion of the liberties of the city, imme- 
diately took the alarm, and therefore petitioned 
the king,— -that for the greater quiet and mainte* 
nance of peace between his liege people, and for 
common profit, his citizens of his city of London 
should, (luring the then sitting of parliament, be 
entirely restored to their franchises and free 
usages : and that it might please his most dread 
highness, of his especial grace, to grant and 
confirm to his said citizens, and their successors, 

F 
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by his letters patent, all their liberties ftncf 
free usages, as entirely and fully as they or their 
predecessors enjoyed them, in the time of any 
of his most noble progenitors, with the clause of 
Licet U8i nanfuerunt vel abusi fuerunt ;* as 
also with the franchises which they enjoyed from 
his most gracious grant or confirmation, not-: 
withstanding any statutes, judgments given, 
ordinances or charters, late made or granted to 
the contrary, as well in the time of any of his 
said progenitors, as in his own reign, &c. And 
further, to grant that no mayor of the said city 
for the future should take, nor be constrained to 
take, in the court of exchequer, any oath, but 
only the ancient oath used in the time of Edward, 
his most noble grandfather, (whom God absolve) 
any statute or ordinance to the contrary thereof 
notwithstanding. To which the king answered, 
44 De assensu Praelatorum, Vominorum, proce- 
rum et Magnalum sibi in eodem Parliamento 
assistendum : le Roy le voet" i. e. so it pleaseth 
the kingdom. 

The franchises of tne city being thus seized 
by King Charles II., the citizens deemed it 
necessary to petition his majesty in council at 
Windsor, (Monday, June 18, 1683,) on which 
occasion the Lord Keeper made a speech. 

On reading the petition, which was couched 
in the most submissive and apologetic terms, 1 
for the misgovernment of the city, which had 
occasioned his majesty's displeasure, the lord 

* Translation — u Although they neither used nor abused 
them." 
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mayor, aldermen, and citizens, were com- 
manded to withdraw. Being called in again a 
short time afterward, they were addressed by 
the Lord Speaker to the following purpose : 

** That for the sake of so many of the magis- 
" trates, and other eminent citizens of undoubted 
" loyalty and affection to his majesty and his 
** service, the king would shew the city all the 
" favour they could reasonably desire, &c. 
** That it was not for punishment, but merely 
** for the good of the city, that he took this 
** course. That it was not his intention to pre- 
judice them, either in their properties or 
" customs. Nay, lest entering a judgment 
" upon record might have consequences fatal 
"to them, he had caused his attorney to forbear 
" the same at present, that the city might have 
" some time to consider with their own con- 
" dition. That the city had not been well- 
*' advised to defer their application to his ma- 
" jesty thus long, till even the court had pro- 
46 nounced judgment. That his majesty's af- 
" fection was too great to reject their suit for 
*' that cause. That he had resolved to make the 
" alterations as few and as easy as might be 
** consistent with the good government of the 
" city, and peace of the kingdom, and they to 
" be these following , 

** That no lord mayor, sheriff, recorder, common 
sergeant, town clerk, or coroner of the city, 
should be capable of, or admitted to, the exercise 
of their respective offices, before his majesty 
shall have approved them under his sign manual. 

" That if his majesty shall disapprove the 
f 2 
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choice of any person to be lord mayor, and 
signify the same under his sign manual to the 
lord mayor ; or in default of a mayor, to the 
recorder, or senior aldermen, the citizens shall, 
within one week, proceed to a new choice. 
And if his majesty shall in like manner disap- 
prove the persons chosen to be sheriffs, or either 
of them, he may appoint persons to be sheriffs. 

u But this election of officers may be according 
to ancient usage of the city. 

" That the lord mayor and court of aldermen 
may, with leave of nis majesty, displace any 
alderman, recorder, common sergeant, town 
clerk, coroner of the said city, and steward of 
the Borough." 

Thus it is seen, that in former times, parlia- 
ments favoured the city in the confirmation of 
their just privileges : but to return to the con- 
firmations which the kings and queens of the 
land have granted the same. — The three great 
charters aforesaid, granted by King Henry I., 
King John, and King Henry III., were con- 
firmed under the great seal to the people, by 
the following: viz., Edward I., Edward II., 
Edward III., Henry IV., Henry V., and 
Henry VI., Edward IV., Richard III., Henry 
VII., Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queen Mary, 
Queen Elizabeth, King James I., King Charles 
I. ; and, lastly, all these charters were confirmed 
to the city by King Charles II., and afterwards 
were printed ; and the book called " The Royal 
Charter of Confirmation" granted by King 
Charles II. to the city of London ; it was 
printed in the year ol Sir Robert Clayton's 
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mayoralty, and dedicated to him ; wherein 
are recited, verbatim, all the former charters 
at length, taken, as the book vouches, out of 
the record. To which printed charter of King 
Charles II., any may nave recourse who may 
wish to be informed of all the charters of Lon- 
don, and the privileges of the freemen thereof. 

" Quo warranto" brought against the city's 
charter. 

In the 35th of Charles II., the franchises of the 
city were seized into the king's hands, upon a 
pretended forfeiture ; but first, in the 34th of 
the said king, a quo warranto was issued against 
the city. At that time Sir Robert Sawyer was 
attorney-general, who, according to Bishop, was 
a dull hot man, and forward to serve all the 
designs of the court. By the advice of Sanders, 
the Lord Chief Justice, a learned, but very 
immoral man, to overthrow the charter. 

The cause of the king having this quo war- 
ranto brought against the charter of the city, 
was in consequence of a petition of the Court 
of Aldermen and City to the king, upon his 
prorogation of the parliament, about tne time 
when they were going to bring to trial several 
noblemen concerning the popish plot ; and for 
their printing and publishing the said petition, 
which was looked upon as seditious, and pos- 
sessing the people with an ill opinion of the 
king and his government. Another pretence 
was, that the city had imposed new taxes on 
their wharfs and markets, which was an in- 
vasion of the liberty of the subject, and contrary 
to law. It was stud, that all the crown gave 
F 2 
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was forfeitable back Again to the crown upon 
any malversation of the body ; and that as the 
common-council was the body of the city, chosen 
by all the citizens, so they were all involved in 
what the city did : and they inferred, that, since 
they had both scandalized the king's govern- 
ment and oppressed their fellow-subjects, they 
had on that account forfeited their liberties. 

These proceedings between the king and the 
city of London, on an information, in the 
nature of a quo warranto, were in the King's 
Bench, in Hilary Term, anno 1683, 35 Carol. 
II. The great arguments insisted upon, went 
to prove that the city> for various causes above 
stated, had forfeited their liberties and pri- 
vileges. 

This great cause was only twice argued at 
the bar ; first by Mr. Finch, the king's solicitor, 
for the king ; and Sir George Treby, recorder 
of London, for the city. And next by Sir 
Robert Sawyer, the king's attorney-general, for 
the king; and Henry Pallester, for the city. 

The first argument was in Hilary Term, on 
February 7th; when the questions arranged 
by the king's solicitor were as follow : 

1. Whether any corporation can be forfeited t 

% Whether the city of London differs from 
any other corporation, as to point of forfeiture? 

3. Whether any act of the mayor, alder* 
men, and common-council, in common-coun- 
cil assembled, be so much of the act of the cor- 
poration, as can make a forfeiture ? 

4. Whether the acts by tliem in making the 
bye-law, and receiving money by it, or in 
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Making the petition, and causing it to be printed 
and published, be such acts, as if done by the 
corporation, can make a forfeiture of the cor- 
paration ? 

These important points were very ably ar- 

Sed, and various precedents and ancient civic 
V8 brought forward in illustration; which 
was as ingeniously and ably replied to by the 
recorder. 

The second argument took place in the 
Easter Term, on Friday, April 27th. The 
case was re-opened by the attorney-general, 
and many good things were here again pro- 
duced by Mr. Recorder, to make good his 
assertions ; more, however, ad captandum po* 
ptdum than to persuade a court of law : and 
the grounds on which the argument appeared to 
be hinged, were : 

1. That a corporation is no liberty, or fran- 
chise, but a mere capacity of suing and being 
sued. 

2. That a corporation, in its nature, is not 
capable of being forfeited or dissolved. 

3. That it cannot be surrendered. 

4. That the forfeiting or dissolving of any 
corporation was never put in practice, nor so 
much as even came within the compass of any 
man's imagination. 

Mr. Paflester having replied to the attorney- 
general, at some length, concluded by observing, 
that if any one of the particulars on which he 
had argued were for him, that he (the attorney- 
general) could have no judgment against the 
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dty, but that judgment must be for them, (the 
city) which he humbly prayed. 

Judgment given for the King against the City' 

The next term, viz., Trinity, 35 Carol. II. 
(the Lord Chief Justice Saunders dying on the 
very day judgment was given, or the day after,) 
Mr. Justice Jones, Justice Raymond, and 
Justice Withers being in court, Justice Jones 

S renounced the judgment of the court, and 
ustice Raymond and Justice Withers affirmed, 
that Chief Justice Saunders was of the same 
opinion with them, and that they all agreed : 

1. That a corporation aggregate might be 
seized. That the statute 28 E. III. c. 10., is 
express, that the franchises and liberties of the 
city, upon such defaults, shall be taken into the 
king's hands ; and that bodies politic may 
offend and be pardoned, appears by the general 
article of pardon, 12 Car. II., whereby corpo- 
rations are pardoned all crimes and offences. 
And the act for regulating corporations (13 
Carol. II.,) which provides that no corporation 
shall be avoided for any thing by them misdone 
or omitted to be done, and shows also that their 
charters may be avoided for things by them mis- 
done, or omitted to be done. 

2. That exactions, or taking money by the 
pretended bye-laws, was extortion, and a for- 
feiture of the franchise of being a corporation. 

3. That the petition was scandalous and 
libellous, and the making and publishing it a 
forfeiture. 
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4. That the act of the common-council was an 
act of the corporation. 

5. That the matter set forth in the record 
did not excuse, or avoid those forfeitures set 
forth in the replication. 

6. That the information was well founded. 
And gave judgment that the franchise should 
be siezed into the king's hands, but the entry 
thereof respited until the king's pleasure waa 
known in it. Justice Withers and Justice Ray- 
mond declare, that they were of the same opinion 
in omnibus. 

And accordingly, after entry made by the 
attorney-general, that as regarded the issue 
joined to be tried by the country, the claim- 
ing to have and to constitute sheriffs, and 
having the lord mayor, and aldermen to be 
justices of the peace, and to hold sessions, 
Quod ipse pro domino rege ulterius, non vult 
prosequi, judgment was entered, &c. &c. 

Upon the election of any alderman, if any 
presented by the ward to the court shall be 
judged unfit ; upon such declaration by the said 
court, the ward shall proceed to the choice of 
other persons in their room : and if the court 
shall disapprove such second choice, then the 
court may appoint others in their room. 

The justice of peace to be by the king's com- 
mission : which his majesty will grant according 
to the usual method, unless upon extraordinary 
occasions, when his majesty shall think it neces- 
sary 
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Then the Lord Keeper proceeded thus.: 

" My Lord Mayor. 

u These regulations being thus made, his 
" majesty will not only pardon this prosecution, 
** but confirm your charter in sucn manner as 
w may be consistent with them. That the city 
" ought to look upon this as a great condescension 
" on his majesty's part, it being but the name of 
* a reservation of a small part of what is already 
M in his power by the judgment. That if the 
" city should loot upon it with another eye, and 
" neglect a sneedy compliance, yet his majesty 
" has done his part. A nd if there should be 
" any heavy consequence of this judgment 
a (which would behove them well to consider) 
u the fault would be at their own door. That 
" it was his majesty's pleasure that the mayor 
" should return to the city, and consult with the 
" common-council, that he might speedily know 
" their resolution hereupon, and give this direc- 
" tiog. And that they might see the king was 
"in earnest, he (the Lord Keeper) was com- 
" manded to let him know, that the king had 
" given orders to the attorney-general, to enter 
" up judgment on Saturday next, unless pre- 
" vented by their compliance." 

This was the condition of the city from 35 
Charles II., and throughout the whole of the 
reign of King James II. the mayors and sheriffs 
being appointed by commission from those kings ; 
till the year 1688, when King James, terrified 
at the news of the Prince of Orange's intended 
invasion, thought fit to restore their charter, 
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(October 6th,) and ordered the Lord Chancellor 
Jefferies, (who had been very instrumental in 

Ktling sentence pronounced against it) to carry it 
ck in great formality to Guildhall ; whereupon 
Sir George Treby was restored to his place of 
recorder, and the rest of the magistrates, accord- 
ing to the ancient constitution of the city. 

The City restored to its Franchises, <$•£. 

In this manner the city remained, till by a 
statute of the 2nd William and Mary, the pro- 
ceedings were declared illegal and arbitrary, and 
that judgment and every other judgment given 
and recorded in the said court, for seizing the 
franchises of the city, were reversed and made 
void, and vacats entered upon the rolls; and 
that the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the 
city of London did remain a body politic, 
by the name of mayor, and commonalty, and 
citizens of the city of London ; and to have and 
enjoy all their rights and charters : and that all 
charters, letters patent, &c. concerning any of 
the liberties, lands, and tenements, rights, titles, 
&c. made since the said judgment by the late 
kings, Charles and James, were thereby declared 
void. Also the officers, companies, and corpora- 
lions were restored. 

After this act was passed, anno 1690, a 

Seat many members of the common council, to 
e number of one hundred and seventeen, sub- 
scribed a petition to the parliament to this pur- 
port; — 

M That they hoped the late act of parliament, 
for the reversing the judgment in the quo war- 
ranto against the city, would have restored it 
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to its rights and privileges : but thus the con- 
trary happened. For, notwithstanding the said 
act, several aldermen, made or elected by vir- 
tue of commissions or charters from the late 
King James, under the great seal, acted as 
aldermen by that authority ; under pretence, 
that, by some doubtful expressions in the said 
act, they were continued, as well as ministerial 
officers. That by colour of the assumed autho- 
rity and illegal proceedings, Sir Thomas Pilk- 
ington was by them, on the day of election, 
appointed by the said act, and declared mayor, 
though not duly returned by the common- 
hall, according to the usages of the city. That 
by the contrivance of the said mayor, Leonard 
Robinson was imposed upon the citizens as 
chamberlain of the city, notwithstanding another 

Serson was duly elected into that office, and 
eclared so to be by the sheriffs, and the hall 
thereupon dissolved. That divers members of the 
common council were illegally excluded, and 
others, duly elected, were refused admittance* 
That the place of town-clerk having been .vacant 
three months and upwards, and only eligible by 
and in common council, the mayor and aidermen 
had, of their own authority, appointed several 
persons to the execution thereof, without the 
consent of the common council, against their 
constant known rights. That the petitioners, 
had not been suffered to meet and consult about 
the necessary affairs of the city, according to 
their ancient rights and customs. That a com- 
mon council being summoned, and assembled 
about the Sd of October, many debates arising 
concerning the premises, and several motions 
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being made, and the majority of the common- 
council agreeing, that for the settling the rights 
of the city, an humble address should be made 
to the honourable house, to explain the said 
act ; and the question being thereupon desired 
to be put, the mayor refused it; and, to prevent 
any application, immediately dissolved the 
court, and went away." 

Here follow the names of the subscribers of 
the above petition. 

The City part with large Sums for their 
Privileges. 

Vast sums of money, as appears by the rolls 
and other authentic records, have been paid by 
the city to the crown, for their several grants 
and confirmations. Some of these sums were 
parted with to regain their privileges, when 
seized upon by some of the kings of England, 
for some displeasure conceived against them. 

In the 9tn of Richard I., the citizens gave 
1,500 marks for the preservation of their liber^ 
^.ties. 

^ They also gave 3000 marks for the confirma- 
tion of the liberties granted them by King John, 
in the first year of his reign, as appears by the 
oblata Roll, which runs as follows: — Domini 
Regi tria MiUia Marcar' pro habend conjirma- 
tione Domini Regis de libertatibus suis. Et 
Uberabitur Galfrido filio- Petri, <$rc* 

• Translation. The citizens of, London give to the 
lord the king 3000 marks, for having the king's confirma- 
tion of their liberties. And it shall be delivered to Geoffrey 
G 
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In the ad of Henry III., they paid the fifteenth 
part of their moveable goods, that the city might 
nave all its ancient liberties and free customs. 

In the 9th of Henry III., they paid another 
fifteenth of their moveables, that London might 
have all the old liberties and customs which it 
had been used to have. 

In the 36th Henry III., the king granted to all 
the citizens of London, all their liberties, laws, 
and customs ; and those which they also had in 
the time of Henry I. used, and not .used. And 
the king granted the sheriffs seven pounds yearly 
for certain privileges or ground belonging to St. 
PauPs Church ; which were long after allowed 
by the Barons of the Exchequer to every 
sheriff, when he made up his accounts in the 
Pipe Office. Five hundred marks were then paid 
the king for having that charter. 

In the 38th or 39th of King Henry III., anno 
1254, the king seized the liberties of the city, 
because the mayor had not done execution of the 
bakers for short weight ; but restoring it soon 
again, that is, within four days following the 
feast of Edmund the Bishop, or by the J 9th of 
November, the citizens made the matter up 
with the Earl of Cornwall, and paid six hundred 
marks. 

In the year 1255, only a vear after the above, 
the king seized the liberties again. And the 
pretended cause was for certain monies which 



Fitz-Peter on these terins,*that if they will give those 3000 
marks, they shall have the charter ; but if Dot, they shall 
not have it. 
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the queen claimed as her right(aurum Regince.) 
And now, for a time, the king made his under- 
treasurer custos of the city ; but on giving the 
king 4000 marks, they were restored to their 
Jiberties, and the king's under-treasurer dis- 
charged. 

Notwithstanding the repeated inroads thus 
made by Henry III. on the finances of the city, 
still it is remarkable the regard he had for the 
citizens of London during the discontents of the 
barons, when he became jealous of the city 
joining them. There is extant in the records of 
the Tower, a common letter of Henry's, written 
in the 44th of his reign, from St. Audoens, in 
France, to the barons of the Cinque Ports, to 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and 
to the mayors and commonalty of the city of 
London and York, concerning this rising of his 
subjects, and their meeting in London ; exhort- 
ing them to obedience, and to obey H. de Bygod, 
his justiciary, till his coming into England, &c. 
Though in the 50th of the same reign, 20,000 
marks were paid by these very citizens for a 
further confirmation of their liberties. 

King Edward I., in the 26th of his reign, re- 
stored the city its liberties and franchises, which 
it had been deprived of for upwards of twelve 
years. But tnese were not redeemed, says 
Fabian, without great sums of money. And 
according to some, the citizens paid 3000 marks. 

The city in the 6th of Edward II., to defer 
his laying a tallage, upon their rents and chat- 
tels, on pretence that the city was the king's 
demesne, and to forbear it till next parliament, 
g 2 
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lent him <£1000, and two years after ,£400 
more, on the same conditions. 

In 1392, King Richard II. took umbrage 
against the citizens, because they refused to 
lend him £1000. Finding, therefore, some- 
what to charge them with, he imprisoned the 
mayor and aldermen, and took their privileges 
from them, which they afterwards redeemed 
for i?l 0,000, and gave him, besides, another 
sum of i?10,000, for his entrance into the city, 
with many other jewels as a crown, then pre- 
sented to him, and another to his queen. 

The citizens ever tenacious of tneir liberties,, 
have at all times insisted on their charters, 
knowing, that the good order and government 
of the city depended thereon ; and besides the 
great contest oefore alluded to, on the quo 
warranto, they have had several other contests 
with the prince, and sometimes with others 
concerning them : as in the time of Edward 
I. and II., &c. The good order and govern- 
ment of the city, not only depended upon the 
charters, but also the power which the magis- 
trates of it had, from time to time, of rectifying 
abuses, and changing and abrogating customs 
and practices found incommodious ; and of con- 
stituting rules and laws for trade and traffic, 
and of ordering and settling matters for the 
benefit and common good of the whole. And 
for the better carrying of these things into effect, 
sometimes the king called upon the mayor and 
aldermen ; and sometimes the commoners com- 

Elained and petitioned ; and hence many good 
iws and articles have been made; to which 
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the king also occasionally gave hi9 consent and 
confirmation. 

The following are some articles of this nature, 
which the city drew up in the year 1318, for 
the good regulation of the city, and the ad van- 
tage of the citizens. These were presented to 
the king, that he might establish them by his 
authority; which he did by letters patent, 
making some few alterations and corrections, as 
he thought good, &c. 

Articles relative to the City of London^ $c. 

I. That the mayor and sheriff of the same 
city be elected by the citizens of the said city, 
according to the tenour of the charters of bur 
progenitors, heretofore kings of England, made 
from thence and no otherwise. 

II. That the mayor remain only one year at 
a time unless in his mayoralty. 

III. That the sheriffs have but two clerks, 
and two Serjeants, and that they take such for 
whom only they will be responsible. 

IV. That the mavor have no other office 
belonging to the city, but the office of the 
mayoralty ; nor to draw to himself the sherifTs 
plea in the chamber of London ; nor hold other 
pleas than those the mayor, according to ancient 
custom, ought to hold. 

V. That the aldermen be removed from year 
to year,* oil St. Gregory's day, and not re- 
elected, and others chosen by the said wards. 

* The Aldermen are now nominated for life. See 
Aldermen. 

g 3 
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VI- That tallages or aids, henceforth to be 
assessed for the king's business, or for the state 
and benefit of the city, after, they shall be 
assessed by the men of the wards elected, and 
deputed for this, be not encreased or heightened, 
but by the common consent of the mayor and 
commonalty. And the monies coming from 
these tallages and aids be delivered into the 
custody of four honest men, commoners of the 
city, to be chosen by the commonalty, to be 
further delivered by the testimony of the said 
four men ; so that they may inform the com- 
monalty to what profit, and for what uses, those 
monies go. 

VII. That no stranger be admitted into the 
freedom of the city in the hunting; and that 
no inhabitant, and especially English merchant, 
of some trade or mystery, be admitted into the 
freedom of the city, unless by surety of six 
honest and sufficient men of that my stery or trade 
of which he shall be of, who is to be admitted 
into the freedom : which six men may undertake 
for him, of keeping the city indemnified in that 
behalf. And that the same form of surety be 
observed of strangers to be admitted into the 
freedom in the busting, if they be of any 
certain trade or mystery. And if they are not 
of some certain mystery, then that they be not 
admitted into the freedom without the assent of 
the commonalty. And that they who have been 
taken into the freedom of the city, (since we un- 
dertook the government of the realm,) contrary 
to the forms presented, and they who have gone 
contrary to their oath in this behalf, or contrary 
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to the state of the city, and are therefore law- 
fully convicted, lose the freedom of the said city. 

Saving always concerning ap 
ancient manner and form qf th 
observed. 

VIII. That each year, in the same city, as 
often as need shall be, inquiry be made, if any 
of the freemen of the same city exercise mer. 
chandize in the said city, of the goods of others, 
not of the same freedom, by calling those goods 
their own, contrary to their oath, and contrary 
to the freedom of the said city. And they that 
are lawfully convicted thereof, to lose the 
freedom of the said city. 

IX. That all and every one being in the 
liberty of the said city, and would enjoy the 
liberty and free customs thereof, be in lot and 
scot; and partake of all burthens for main* 
taining the state of the said city, and the 
freedom thereof, according to the oath they 
have taken, when they were admitted to their 
freedom ; and whoso will not, to lose his freedom. 

X. And that all and every one being of the 
freedom of the city, and living without the city, 
and that, either by themselves or their servants, 
exercise their merchandize within the city, for 
their said merchandizes, or else be removed from 
their freedom. 

XI. And that the common seal of the city 
remain in the custody of two aldermen, and 
two others, commoners, to be chosen for this 
purpose by the commoners. And that the said 
seal be not denied, neither to the poor nor rich 
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commoners, when they shall need it; yet, ad 
that they reasonably prove the cause of their 
demand. And that for the putting to of the seal 
nothing be taken. And that the giving of 
judgment, in the courts of the city, and espe- 
cially after the verdicts of inquisitions, taken in 
cases where inquisitions have been taken, be not 
deferred, unless difficulty intervene by reason 
of this, giving judgment shall not be put off 
beyond the third court. 

XII. That weights and scales of merchan- 
dize, to be weighed between merchants and 
merchants, the issues coming of which belonging 
to the commonalty of the said city, remain in 
custody of the honest and sufficient men of the 
said city, &c. 

XIII* That the sheriffs of the time being 
commit toll, and other customs belonging to 
their farm, and other public office ^belonging 
to them, and to be exercised by others, to suffi- 
cient men, for whom they will answer, &c. 

XIV. Merchants who are not of the freedom 
of the city, not to sell any retail wines, or other 
'wares within the city or suburbs. 

XV. That there be no brokers hereafter in 
the city of any merchandizes, unless elected to 
this by merchants of the mysteries ; in which 
the brokers themselves may have to occupy 
their offices : and at least, when this to make 
oath before the mayor. 

XVI. That the common labourers in the 
city and suburbs, although they are not of the 
freedom of the same, be partakers of the contin- 
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gent burdens for maintaining the said city, 
according to the state of it, as long as they shall 
be so common labourers, &c. 

Saving always that merchants of Gascoign, 
and other foreigners, may one with another, 
inhabit and be harboured in the said city, as 
hitherto they have been accustomed so to do. 

XVII. That the keeping of the bridge of 
the said city, and the rents and profits belonging 
to tljat bridge, be committed to be kept, to 
two honest and sufficient men of the city, other 
than the aldermen, to be chosen by the com- 
monalty, &c. 

XVIII. That no Serjeant of the chamber of 
Guildhall, take fee of the commonalty of the 
city, or do execution, unless one chosen for this 
by the commonalty of the city : and that the 
chamberlain and common serjeant be chosen 
by the commonalty of the city, and be removed 
according to the will of the said city. 

XIX. That the mayor, and recorder, and 
the aforesaid chamberlain and common clerk, 
be content with their fees, anciently appointed . 
and paid, on account of their offices, and take 
not other fees for the above said offices. 

XX. That the goods of the aldermen, in 
aids, tallages, and other contributions concern- 
ing the said city, be taxed by the men of the 
wards in which those aldermen abide, as the 
goods of other citizens, by the said wards. 

" Which articles, as they are above ex-. 
" pressed, and the matters contained in the 
" same, we accept, approve, and ratify ; and we 
" yield and grant them, for us and our heirs, 
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" as much as in us is, to the foresaid citizens, 
" their heirs and successors in the foresaid 
u city and suburbs, for the common profit of 
"those that inhabit therein, and resort thither 
u to obtain the same, and to be observed per- 
" petually. 

" Moreover, we willing to show ampler grace 
'f to the mayor, aldermen, and citizens, at their 
" request have granted to them, for us, and our 
" heirs, that the mayor, aldermen, citizens, and 
" commonalty, of the commoners of the city, 
"and their heirs and successors, for the ne- 
" cessities and profits of the same city, may 
•* among themselves, of their common assent, 
" assess tallagtes, upon their own goods within 
" that city, as well upon the rents as other 
•* things, and as well upon the mysteries as any 
" other way as they shall see expedient, and 
" levy them without incurring the danger of us 
•• or our heirs, and our ministers whomsoever. 
" And that the money coming from such talla- 
" gies remain in the custody of four honest and 
" lawful men of the said city, to be chosen to 
• " this by the commonalty, and be laid out of 
" their custody, for the necessities and profits 
" of the said city, and not otherwise. In wit- 
•' ness whereof, &c. Witness the king at York % 
•« the 8th day of June:' 1 

" By the KING." 

These articles were drawn up and agreed to, 
upon a great discontent in the commoners 
against the magistrates, who in these times had 
assumed too much power and authority to 
themselves, in appointing officers, abiding divers 
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yeafs hi the mayoralty, laying arbitrary taxes 
upon the citizens, and sparing or favouring 
themselves in such impositions, and the like, 
which occasioned King Edward I. father of 
Edward II. to send his justices into the city, 
to make inquisition into these and such like 
disorders. And upon certain articles given, to 
select sworn men in every ward, presentments 
were made. And it may appear by those arti- 
cles above mentioned, corrected and confirmed 
by the king, that he favoured the commons, 
and restored to them such privileges as seem to 
have been wrested from them, by mayors, 
sheriffs, and aldermen. 

King Edward I. interposed his authority 
for the keeping of peace and safety in the city, 
prescribing divers orders to prevent ruffians 
that revelled at taverns, and walked in the 
streets with drawn weapons, at unseasonable 
times of the night, and made uproars, and did 
much mischief. And this was when the king 
had assumed the city privileges into his own 
hand, and had appointed custodes or guardians 
over it. There are in the Book Horn, several 
articles in French confirmed by the said king, 
touching the state of the city, and for firmly 
keeping the peace, which were signed under 
the king's seal, and they are such as follow : . 

Ces sont les, &c. These are the articles 
which our Lord the King commandeth to be 
well kept in the city of London, for to 
observe and maintain his peace. 

First. For that many mischiefs and mur- 
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ders, robberies and manslaughters have been 
done heretofore, within the city both by night 
and by day, and people beaten and ill treated, 
and other ill adventures happening against 
his peace ; it is forbidden, that none be so 
haray to be found going nor wandering 
within the streets of the city, after covrefeu 
sounds at St. Martinis le Graund; nor to have 
sword nor buckler, or other arms to do harm, 
nor whence ill suspicion might happen, nor in 
no other manner. If it be no great lord, or 
other discreet man, well known, or their certain 
message; which shall be warranted by them. 
Otherwise to be taken by the guardians of the 
peace, and put in the Tonnel, appointed for 
such ill-doers. And on the morrow to be 
brought and presented before the guardian, 
[t. e. the custos] or the mayor, or the aldermen. 
And according to what they shall find he hath 
trespassed, let him be punished, as hath been 
accustomed. 

No taverner to keep open his tavern, or to 
sell wine or beer after covrefeu sounds; but 
to shut up his tavern close, after such hour, as 
he will answer to the peace of the king. And 
being found guilty, to forfeit forty pence, the 
first time ; and found again, to be amerced 
half a mark ; and the third time, ten shillings, 
and the fourth time to pay the whole pain 
double, that is, twenty shillings. 

And for that those that delight themselves 
to do ill, will learn to skirmish with bucklers, 
and so much the more boast themselves to do 
their follies ; it is provided and forbidden, that 

.• 
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none keep school, nor learn to skirmish with 
bucklers within the city, by night or by day. 
And if any do it, to forfeit forty marks. 

None in such manner imprisoned to be deli- 
vered by the sheriff, or officer under him, or of 
the agent of the guardian, or of the mayor, or 
of the aldermen, if the trespass be not small ; 
nor unless good mainprize be taken, to appear 
at a certain day to receive judgment according 
to his fault. 

Lastly. It is required, that every alderman 
in his wardmote intentively inquire of such 
ill-doers, repairing and dwelling in his ward. 
And if any shall, by presentment or indictment 
of the good people of the ward, or of ill sus- 

Eicion, presently let them be attached of their 
ody, and come before the guardian, or the 
mayor, or aldermen ; and let them be arrested 
for it, until they be indicted and presented by 
them. And tnose that cannot acquit them- 
selves, let them be punished by imprisonment, 
or other punishment, according to their discre- 
tion, and according to that the fault requires. 

And because any people have come and 
dwelt in the city, some from beyond sea, and 
some without habitation, seek umbrage and 
refuge here, being banished out of their own 
countries, or for great trespass, or other forfeit 
are sent away from their own country ; and of 
all these some become brokers, hostilers, and 
harbourers within the city, of private persons 
and strangers, so openly as if they were good 
and loyal men of the franchise of the city; and 
each of these do nothing by night or by day, 

H 
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and are well attired and feed of costly viands; 
nor do they use trade or merchandize, nor have 
lands nor tenements, nor have whereof to live, 
nor friends to find them. From such come 
many dangers, in the city oftentimes, and many 
robberies, breakings of houses by night, mur- 
ders and other evils. It is provided, therefore, 
that none of a strange land, nor others be 
received, harboured, nor hostiled within the 
city, unless he be a freeman of the city, received 
or affirmed before the guardian, or the mayor 
and aldermen, as a good man and loyal ; and 
there be good testimony of him whence he came, 
and that ne find safe pledges, justifiable to the 
bailiffs of the city, to be responsible to the 
king's peace. And . that no broker be within 
the city, unless they be received and sworn 
before the guardian, the mayor, and aldermen, 
So that, besides charters and acts of grace 
made to the city, it was not unusual for the kings 
of this land to send their letters mandatory on 
any emergency, for the well-governing and 
ordering tnereof. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN LAWS, CUSTOM 8, AND 
USAGES OF THE CITY. 

London has many laudable and ancient 
customs; and although many of these differ 
from the rules of the common law, they have 
nevertheless stood the test of experience of 
sundry ages, having been ratified and confirmed 
by various acts of parliament and charters ; and 
also by Magna Charta in the following words, 
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Quodcivitas London, habeat omnes libertates 
*uas antiqua8 9 et consuetudines, quas fyabere 
cotisueviL The following words applicable to 
other cities; viz. Quod habeant omnes liber- 
tates et liber as consuetudines suas — signify that 
they shall still retain their liberties and free 
customs ; that is, their freedom and immunities, 
as to be discharged of toll, postage, and such- 
like ; whereas the city of London hath provision 
made by that statute for all usages and customs 
whatsoever. London, in fact, enjoys many 
advantages and pre-eminences over other cities 
in this Kingdom, secured to it by custom and 
charter; and as regards the prerogatives this 
ancient city enjoys, as relates to her customs, it 
is seen that, in the 7th of the reign of Henry VI. 
a nativo habendo, brought by the lord to 
recover his villain, it was adjudged a good 
return made by the sheriff of London, that such 
was the custom of London, that a villain having 
remained there the space of one whole year and 
a day, could not be fetched or removed thence. 
For to great was the prerogative of the city, that 
it gave protection to the villain, or bondman, 
' against his lord, while the bondman resided 
there. 

It was likewise taken for a good custom in the 
city of London, that no attaint should be main- 
tained for a supposed false verdict given in that 
city. In which case, the city of London made 
return upon a writ of attaint, sued against a 
Londoner ; that such was, and always had been 
the custom of the city, that no attaint should be 
allowed against a commoner or other citizen of 
h 2 
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the same ; for which cause he might not stilvis 
libertatibus, without impeachment of their 
liberties, serve or execute the writ. A writ was 
then directed out of the Chancery to the justices 
of the King's Bench, with express command to 
allow to the mayor, sheriffs, and citizens, all 
their liberties, immunities, and customs. And 
further, out of that writ was a venire facias, 
directed to the mayor and sheriffs, whereby a day 
was given them to come and make declaration 
of their custom. On which day the parties, the 
plaintiff and defendant, being present, the mayor 
and sheriffs had full allowance of their customs ; 
the sheriffs were holden excused for their return ; 
the writ of the party abated, and himself punished 
for his vexation.* 

We also find it recorded (in M. 2. E. 3) that 
whereas a citizen of London brought an appeal 
of robbery, and the defendant would have tried 
his innocency by battle, as he might in a similar 
case against another man, have done ; to which 
Welby, then justice, answered him, that he was 
not to have allowance of battle in an appeal-com- 
menced by a citizen of London ; for that, by 
custom of their city, they were exempted from iu 
The same appeal was sued (P. 20. E. 3) where- 
ever the defendant made offer of the same trial. 



* This case goes to shew both what credit and opinions 
conscience and truth the law ascribed to the citizens of 
London ; and also how careiul and vigilant the mayor and 
sheriffs have always been to preserve and uphold their pri- 
vileges and customs. The above law, however, for 
special cause?, was abrogated by the statute of the 1 lth 
Henry VII. and an attaint given in London. 
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And although he that sued the appeal would 
have joined battle with regard to this franchise, 
the lord mayor, with the corporation, sued out 
a writ of chancery, reciting their custom of 
franchise, and prayed allowance of it, in disturb- 
ance of the battle. 

Saxon Laws and Customs in London. 

The laws and customs of our Saxon ancestors, 
as regarded the regulation of the city, might 
be better known if the old Saxon Domesday 
Book, formerly kept in Guildhall, were either 
extant or more accessible. This book (seep. 81) 
was a register of the laws and customs of the 
city, and also of the names of the portgraves, 
or rulers and guardians of London, from 
William the Conqueror. But when these laws 
and customs were changed, it was laid aside 
and less regarded ; especially as it was written 
in a small hand, and withal much worn, " so 
sore defaced," observes Fabian, "that it was 
at last embezzled and lost" And hence it 
happens that we see so few vestiges of the Saxon 
customs and usages of the city of London ; in 
consequence no record of the rulers before the 
reign of King Richard I., except two or three 
retrieved by the industrious Stow. We shall 
here, however, transcribe some few of the laws 
and customs, taken by Murday out of a little 
book printed in 1562, for the use of citizens, 
with such alterations and amendments as were 
deemed necessary. 



h 3 
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THE GBEAT SEAL OP ENGLAND. 

Its origin — when first used, ^c. 

The learned Dr. Hickes, (in Dissert. Epist. 
p. 64.) pretends that Edward the Confessor 
was the first king of England who used a seal 
in his charters, similar to that we find in his 
charters given to Westminster Abbey, kept 
among the archives of that church, and on one 
of his diplomas, shewn in the monastery of St. 
Dennis, near Paris. This is the origin of the 
broad seal in England. 

Montfaucon exhibits three or four rough 
seals, found on some of the charters of the 
Merovingian kings, the oldest of which is one 
of Theodoric I., (Antiq. de la Monarchic Fran* 
raise.) The ancient kings of Persia and Media 
had their seals, (Dan. vi. 17 — xiv. 1$ — 16. 
Esther iii. 10.) They are also mentioned 
by profane authors. The Benedictines, in 
their new French Diplomatique (t. iv. p. 100.) 

E resent us the heads "of seals of all the ancient 
ings of France from Childeric father of Cloves ; 
of the German emperor and kings, from Char- 
lemagne, especially from King Henry II. in 
the eleventh century, in imitation of the Em- 
perors of Constantinople; of the kings of 
Denmark, Bohemia, Hungary, &c. from the 
12th century. — These authors prove against 
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Hickes, Dugdale, &c. (the latter in antiquities 
of Warwickshire, J that seals were used by the 
kings of England before St. Edward, Ethel- 
bert, Edgar, St. Dunstan; even OfFa, during 
the heptarchy. 

St. Edward brought the more frequent use 
of the royal seal from France; yet he often 
gave charters, attested by the subscription of 
many illustrious witnesses, with a cross to each 
name, without any royal seal, which was the 
ancient custom, and continued sometimes to be 
used even after the conquest. Menage, and the 
editors of the new Latin Glossary of Du Cange, 
(t. vi. p. 487) by a gross mistake, attribute to 
the Conqueror the first use of a royal seal in 
England. Ingulphus (p. 901) — the Annals of 
Burton (p. 246) are to be understood, that seals 
were not used by particulars by the conquest ; 
but they do not include the court ; hence we 
learn the sense of that common assertion of our 
historians and lawyers, that St. Edward was 
the first institutor of the broad seal. 

The first kings used for their seal their own 
image on horseback ; afterwards great men used 
their arms, when these became settled and 
hereditary. About the time of Edward the 
Third, seals became common among all the 
gentry. Mackenzie and Nisbet remark, that 
they served, in deeds, without the subscription 
of any name, till this was ordered in Scotland 
by James V. in 1540; and about the same 
time in England. — (Vide Bigland's Observations 
on Parochial Registers, p. 81.)— Jntiquartfs 
Portfolio. 
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Origin of the Statute of Mortmain. 

In the flourishing times of popery, the clergy, 
ever since the introduction of Christianity into 
this island, had been accumulating land and 
riches ; insomuch, that they had swelled, what 
at first was but a mole-hill, into a huge mountain. 
The enormous bulk of their possessions in the 
13th century, and what they were daily acquiring 
from the mistaken charity of that age, made it 
justly suspicious, that they might, in another 
century, engross the whole. Beside, it was well 
known, whatever lands they gained this way, 
they were from thence forward unalienable, and 
a dead hand was laid on them for ever. The 
laity had been long desirous to stem this tor- 
rent ; but they wanted a king of sufficient reso- 
lution to despise the thunder of the Vatican, and 
effectually to put a stop to their dangerous pro* 
ceedings. Such a king they found in that mag- 
nanimous prince, King Edward the First, who, 
in the year 1279, summoned a parliament for 
that express purpose. When he made the pro- 
posal, it was received by the laity with universal 
oy ; and the clergy durst not oppose it, lest a 
leavier blow should fall upon them. In fine, it 
was enacted, " that from thenceforth none should 
either give, sell, bequeath, or change any lands, 
tenements, or rents to any religious body, without 
license from the king for that purpose. ,, — This 
statute was called thestatuteof mortmain; because 
it was intended to prevent estates from falling into 
dead hands ; that is, hands of no service to the 
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king of the public, without hopes of ever chang- 
ing their owners. 

Sir William Blackstone, speaking of this 
statute, says, " ic closed the great gulph in which 
all the landed property of the kingdom was in 
danger of being swallowed up. 1 ' — (ibid. J 

The Red or Doomsday Book. 

When King Alfred divided his kingdom into 
counties, hundreds, and tythings, he had an 
inquisition taken of the several districts, and 
digested into a register, called domboc, i. e. the 
judicial or judgment book. William the Con- 
queror, in the year 1085, and 20th of his reign, 
following the precedent of King Alfred, had 
also a general survey, which was called by the 
name of Doomsday Book, which is the same with 
domboc, or doom book, i. e. a register from which 
sentence and judgment might be given in the 
tenure of estates. It is now preserved in the 
Exchequer, in two volumes, fair and legible. 
There were two copies, and the other, according 
to Thomas Rudborne (Angl. Sacra, t. i. p. 95Q) 
is deposited in Winchester Cathedral. 

The register of survey, called by the English 
the Red or Doomsday Book, often quotes the 
usages and surveys of Edward the Confessor, 
as appears from the curious and interesting ex- 
tract of English Saxon customs, copied from this 
manuscript by Mr. Gale. (Anglo scripsit. 15, 
t. n.p. 759 ). 

Alfred's first general survey, as already stated, 
only comprised shires, hundreds, and tenths or 
tythings. The survey of the Confessor was 
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perhaps of this nature. That of the' Conqueror 
was made with the utmost rigour, and such 
minute accuracy, that there was not a hyde of 
land (64 acres), the yearly revenue or rent 
whereof, and the name of the proprietor, which 
was not registered ; with the meadows, arable 
land, founts, rivers, number of cattle, and of the 
inhabitants of towns and villages.— (Ibidem.) 

ON THE SUPPOSED PRIVILEGE OF THE LONDONERS 
TO HUNT. 

It was for a length of time a received notion 
among many of the citizens of London, that 
they had a right to hunt and shoot in Middlesex, 
Surry, and a part of Hertfordshire, arising 
from their charters. The laws relative thereunto 
are as follow : 

The first charter that takes notice of hunting, 
is made in the reign of Henry I. That king 
granted several privileges to the citizens: and 
towards the end of the charter are the follow- 
ing words : " and the citizens of London may 
have their chases to hunt, as well and as fully as 
their ancestors havehad (thatisto sav) inChiltre,* 
and in Middlesex, and Surry." rfenry II. con- 
firms the citizens "that they may have their 
huntings wheresoever they had the same in the 
time of his grandfather Henry I." King Richard 
I., King John, and Henry III., grant the citizens 
their huntings, or rather confirm the privilege, 
all referring to the charter of Henry I. 

* A part of Hertfordshire, near St. Alban's. 
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It is well known that King Charles II. in the 
15th year of his reign, confirmed all the city 
charters in a very particular manner ; and here 
aU authority stops as to hunting. There is 
little doubt that at the time these charters were 
made, there were in the counties named, chases 
belonging to the crown, where the king, in order 
to please the Londoners, gave them leave to 
hunt. The very style and manner of the charter 
of Henry I. plainly shew it as a matter of favour 
" may have their chases to hunt." 

About seven years after King Charles had con- 
firmed to the citizens all their liberties and privi- 
leges, the qualification act was made, enacting, 
*• that all and every person, not having lands and 
tenements, or some other estate of inheritance, in 
his own or hiswife sright,of the clear yearly value 
of one hundred pounds per annum, or for term of 
life, or having lease for ninety-nine years, or longer 
term, of the yearly value of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, other than the son and heir of an esquire, 
pr other person of higher degree, or the owners, 
&c of forests, are declared to be unqualified 
persons.'' There is no reservation or' exception 
for the citizens of London in this act 

%* There was a statute made, the 2nd of 
William and Mary, to reverse a judgment given 
in the court of King's Bench against the mayor, 
aldermen, &c of London ; and by that statute 
all the privileges which had been forfeited 
were granted and confirmed ; but the privileges 
of hunting being taken away by the qualification 
act, the re-grant and confirmation can only extend 
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to the privileges the citizens had a legal right 
to at that time. 

ALPHABETICAL ACCOUKT OF THE PUBLIC 
STATUES IN AND ABOUT LONDON. 

Androgeus, one of the sons of Lud, his 
effigy is on the east side of Ludgate. 

Ann, queen of King James I. finely cut, 
placed in one of the niches on the east side of 
Temple Bar. 

Ann, Queen of Great Britain, a statue of 
her at full length in the middle of the area, 
before the Cathedral Church of St Paul's ; 
round the pedestal of which are the four 
figures of Britannia, France, Ireland, and Ame- 
rica. 

%* There is another statue of her, in 
full proportion, on a pedestal, at the east end of 
Queen's-square, Westminster. Another at the 
east end of the Royal Exchange, placed erect, 
with the regalia, in her royal robes. 

Apollo, cast in metal, with five others, on 
the front of Buckingham House.* 

Apollo, finely done in marble, with a how, 
arrows, and dog, erected in a niche, on the south 
front of Somerset House. 

Apostles. The figures of the apostles and 
evangelists, on the west, north, and south parts 
of St. Paul's : the remains of some are likewise 
at Westminster Abbey. 

* Now pulling down ; these pieces of antiquity, never- 
theless will doubtless be preserved in some eligible site; in 
the new building, or elsewhere. 
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Atlas, his figure, curiously carved, and gilt 
with gold, in a cumbent attitude, on the pedi- 
ment, over the outer door, at St. Magnus* 
Church, by London Bridge. 

Augustus Cesar, carved in stone, standing 
on a pedestal, the north west of the four figures 
in Lincoln' 8 Inn Walk. It was presented by 
Sir Hugh Windham, anno 1763. 

Cain and Abel, curiously carved in marble, 
on a pedestal in the hall of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham's house. 

Charity, in the front of Mercer s Chapel, in 
Cheapside. 

Charles I. a curious figure of him at Cloth- 
workers' Hall. 

. Charles I., his statue, carved in stone, is 
placed in a niche, on the west side of Temple 
Bar, with a baton dropped out of his hand, and 
resting on the drapery. 

Charles I., most admirably represented in 
armour, with his own hair, uncovered, on horse- 
back, at Charing-cross. The figures are 
brass, looking towards Whitehall, and appear- 
ing as large as life, placed on a stone pedestal, 
seventeen ieet high, curiously enriched with his 
majesty's arms, trophy work, Cupids, palm 
branches, &c. and enclosed with rail and balles- 
ter of strong iron- work. The pedestal is 
erected in the centre of a circle of stone, thirty 
feet diameter, the area whereof is one step above 
that of the street, and this is strongly fenced 
with posts, to keep off coaches, carts, &c. ' 

Charles I., his statue in a. niche on the 
inside of the Royal Exchange, 
j 
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Charles I. also without, on the south side 
of the Royal Exchange. 

Charles II., on the west side of Temple 
Bar. 

Charles II. represented in three places at 
the Royal Exchange. 

1. On the centre of the north wail. 

2. In the centre of the area. 

8. On the outward part, on the south side. 
Charles II., in stone, on a pedestal^ in the 
centre of Soho-square. 

Charles II., his statue, or at least one 
designed for him, on horseback in StockVmarket, 
given by Sir Robert Viner. 

Charles II., his statue well cut in stone, is 
erected on the front of the Hall of the College 
of Physicians, toward the court. 

Clayton, Sir Robert. The figure of him 
carved in marble at St. Thomas's Hospital 

Cleopatra. A neat figure done in brass, with 
a snake environing one arm, and fixed on her 
breast: and, in the other hand, a mantling, 
containing an urn ; it fronts southward in Somer- 
set Gardens. 

Concord, carved in stone, erected in a niche 
on the west side of Newgate, with three more. 

Cutler, Sir John, his statue, carved m 
stone, is erected on the west side of the theatre of 
the College of Physicians, within the court. 

Edward I., his statue in the Royal Ex- 
change. 

Edward III., his statue in the Royal Ex- 
change. 

Edward IV., in the same place. 
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Edwarj> V., in the same place. 

Edward VI., in the same place, and in two 
places of Christ's Church Hospital, and in the 
front on- the east side of the first quadrangle 
of St. Thomas's Hospital, Southwark. 

Equity, represented in metal, on the front of 
the Duke of Buckingham^ house. 

Fortitude, represented on the front of 
Montague-house, with the other three Cardinal 
virtues. 

Gladiator. A very curious figure of one 
on the Terrace of the Duke of Montague's 
Gardens, done in metal, like that at Hampton 
Court. 

. G re sham, Sir Thomas, his statue in two 
places of the Royal Exchange. 

George I. An equestrian statue of this 
prince, finely gilt, in tne middle of Grosvenor- 
square, and another in one of the niches in the 
area of the Royal Exchange. 

Georoe II. In the same place : and another 
erected on a pedestal, fronting the river Thames, 
in Greenwich Hospital. 

Henry V. A statue of this warlike prince, 
carved in stone, in one of the niches at the 
Royal Exchange. 

Henry VI. in the same place. 

Henry VII. in the same place. 

Henry VIII. A bold and curious figure of 
him, carved with much spirit and liveliness, at the 
Royal Exchange : and another carved in stone, 
in the front of the sate of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, facing Smithfield. 
i 3 
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Hercules, curiously represented by the 
figure carved in stone, which is the northernmost 
of the two, in the Bencher's Garden of Lincoln's 
Inn. Presented by Sir Edwin Rich : another, 
carved and gilt, on the pediment over the west 
door of St. Magnus' Church. 

Humbeb, the last of the four principal rivers 
of England, carved on the pedestal statue of 
King Charles II. in Soho-square. 

James I., his statue represented on horseback, 
well carved in alto relievo, on the north side of 
Aldersgate-street : likewise at the Royal Ex- 
change ; on the east side of Temple Bar ; and 
at Clothworkers' Hall. 

James II., his statue curiously wrought in 
brass, in the habit of a Roman Cesar, (a chaplet 
.on his head, and a baton in his hand,) erected 
on a pedestal six feet and a half high, near the 
centre of what was the great court at White-hall, 
before it was burnt. This statue fronts the east, 
on which side is the following inscription, now 
scarcely legible: 

*' Jacobus Secundus Dei gratia Angliae, Scoriae, 
Francise, et Hiberniae Rex, Fideo Defensor, 
MDCLXXXVI." 

James II. On the south-side of the Sessions 
House, South wark; it is finely cut in stone, 
represented in his royal habiliments, with a 
sceptre in his right hand, (but no other part of 
the regalia), standing erect in a beautiful niche, 
adorned with columns, entablement, &c. of the 
Corinthian order. 

James II. likewise on the north side of the 
Royal Exchange. 
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Jerekiah the Prophet, on the north side of 
Aldersgate. 

Iris with Thame, are finely represented in 
two figures, cut in alto relievo, in the front of 
Somerset House water-gate, next the water. 

Julius C^sar, boldly carved in stone, standing 
in a pedestal in Lincoln's Inn-walks. The gift 
of Sir Harbottle Grimstone. 

Just ice, also in the front of Montague House. 

Liberty, finely done in metal, on tne front of 
Buckingham House. Also on the west side of 
Newgate, well cut in stone, placed in a niche, with 
a hat in one hand. 

Lui>, the British King, on the east side of 
Ludgate. 

Lunatics, two finely carved, in cumbent 
attitudes, on the pediment of the gate of Bethlem 
Hospital, (removed to new Bethlem, St. George's 
Fields). 

Mark Anthony, a stone statue of, standing 
on a pedestal, with a dagger in his hand, in 
Lincoln's Inn-walks. This was the gift of George 
Townsend, Esq. 1670. 

Mercy, cut in stone, is placed in a niche on 
the east side of Newgate. 

Mercury, on the frontof Buckingham House. 

Moor, Sir John, the figure of, at Christ's 
Church Hospital. 

Neptune, boldly cut in stone, standing on a 
pedestal, the more southerly of the two, in the 
Bencher's Garden in Lincoln's Inn. The gift of 
Sir Edwin Rich. 

Peace, with a dove, well carved, on the 
weti side of Newgate. 

i 3 
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Plenty, with her cornucopia, on the west 
side of Newgate. 

Pompey the Great, his statue, standing on a 
pedestal, is the south-easterly figure in Lincoln's 
inn-walks. Presented by Sir Peter Hursey, 
Esq. anno 1675. 

]trudence, on the front of Montague House. 

Queen Elizabeth, on the west side of Lud- 
gate ; and at the Royal Exchange. 

Queen Mary I. at the Royal Exchange. 

Queen Mary II. her statue, with that of her 
husband, King William, in the Royal Exchange. 

St. Paul, with a group of other figures, in a 
pediment over the door, in the west front of 
St Paul's Cathedral, finely done in relievo, by 
Mr. Bird. 

Samuel the Prophet, on the north side of 
Aldersgate-street. 

Secresy, represented in metal, on the front of 
the roof of the Duke of Buckingham's house. 

Severn, the river, represented on the pedestal 
of King Charles 1 statue in Soho-square. 

Temperance, on the front of the Duke of 
Montague's house. 

Thames, the river, represented in the pedestal 
of the statue of King Cnarles II., Soho-square. 

Theomantius, with Lud his father, 'and 
Androgeus his brother, on the east side of Lud- 
gate. 

Tynk, the river of, represented by a figure 
carved on the pedestal of the statue in the middle 
of Soho-square. 

Truth, a figure of, cut in stone, and stands 
erect in a niche on the east side of Newgate . 
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also represented by a sprightly figure, done in 
metal, on the front of tne roof of Buckingham 
House. 

Vknus and a Satyr, in white marble, in the 
Duke of Montague's garden. 

Venus, also a Nude, with a Dolphin, his tail 
erected, and Cupid and a boy on his back, in the 
garden of Somerset House. 

Virtues, the four cardinal, represented by as 
many figures, on the front of Montague House. 

William III. his statue, erected at the 
Royal Exchange, in a niche; and also on a 
pedestal, in the middle of the court before the 
bank, in Threadneedle-street. 

THE GIANTS AT GUILDHALL — WHENCE ORliU- 
NALLY DERIVED 

We beg leave to introduce to your acquaint- 
ance the Giants at Guildhall. Not remember- 
ing to have seen any account given concerning 
the nature and pedigree of these great men, we 
are induced to act as a dwarf of romance on 
this occasion, by proclaiming the name and 
quality of these tyrannic lords, the terror of 
tnose knights-errant who wander from school 
in holiday season. To continue the metaphor, 
we have discovered a fountain of knowledge, 
which has opened my eyes on this occasion, and 
will, we hope, be serviceable to all such readers 
as delight in knowing matters not worth know- 
ing. This spring of sapience, (from a thin 
4to, called Joannis Gryphiandri> J. C. De 
Weichbildas JSaxonicis, sive Cohssis Rulandi- 
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nts Urbium quarutidam Saxonicarum. Com- 
mentarius, &c. Argentorati, 1666.) 

This work is full of true German learning, 
and die author sets the patience of the reader at 
utter defiance. However, upon peeling off the 
rind of digression, and cracking the shell of 
pedantry, the kernel is pretty good. It appears 
that tradition, which is always a liar, ascribes 
those colossal statues in the towns of Saxony 
to Charlemagne, and his fabled nephew, Ro- 
land. This idea the author demonstrates to be 
false by the most convincing arguments, and a 
deal of curious reading. He shews that towns 
were unknown in Germany till the tenth cen- 
tury ; so that it is in vain to give those giants 
an earlier date. 

In confutation, no less than nearly sixty-five 
chapters are employed by our pugnacious 
author. In chapter sixty-six, to our great con- 
solation, after having shewn what those colossal 
gentry are not, he condescends to inform us 
who they are. 

From many authorities, he proves that, in the 
middle ages, a stone, a cross, or some such sign, 
was erected in towns, to denote, first, the power 
of holding a fair or market ; second, the power 
of judgment lodged in the magistrate, and the 
privilege of the inhabitants to be judged only by 
their own municipal, or weichbildic law. These 
two privileges were, indeed, the chief distinc- 
tions of a burgh, or free city. 

In the time of the Emperor Otho II. or 
about the year 980, we find that the people of 
Magdeburgh, in gratitude to that prince, who 
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gave them great privileges, erected a colossal 
statue to him in the court of judgment. The same 
plan was followed by Brandenburgh, Bremer, 
Hal, Northous, Halberstad, &c. &c. Sometimes 
one, sometimes two, or more of these statues are 
found, as the city had one great benefactor . or 
more. These statues are seen in the places of 
judgment, where the colossal prince seems to 
preside. 

These statues came, in time, to be regarded 
as types of municipal power, and adopted, as 
would seem, by many cities lately, merely as 

rbolic of their privileges, as gigantic genii of 
town, and protectors of its freedom and 
laws. In Germany they are called Wekhbilds 
and Rolands ; weich, is a town, (wic, Anglo- 
Sax.) bildy a privileged or secure place. 

Of this latter kind, we should suppose the 
Giants at Guildhall ; not erected to real per- 
sons, but merely symbolic patrons of the city, in 
perfect imitation of the German Weichbilds. 
They, indeed, correspond to the descriptions of 
Gryphiander ; " nam vestiti erant sagis, et 
armati longis lanceis, et subnixi stabant parvis 
scutis, habentes ad renes cultellos longos." But 
many varieties are found. 

Of the Giants at Guildhall, he on the right, 
as you enter, bears the long weapon, and leans 
on a small shield. The former is the lang bard, 
of which another kind, used in guarding the 
halls of the great, was called hat-bard, or hall- 
flJVj (our halbert). The Lochaber axe of Scot- 
land belongs to the former class. (See Pen- 
nant's Tour, 1769.) The shield bears a black 
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eagle, on a field; or, if we mistake not, th« 
arms of Saxony. 

He on the left has a sword by his side, and 
a bow and quiver on his back : in his right he 
holds a singular weapon, namely, a pole, with a 
pricked ball suspended from its top. This 
weapon escapes our memory at present, but it 
is hoped some of our antiquarian correspondents 
will give information concerning it. 

Both Giants are in the Roman warlike dress, 
and have laurel crowns. It is not known if the 
figures in Germany have ever such dresses, but 
we suspect not, and take this dress to signify, 
that London was a city adorned and enlarged 
by the Romans, and a Roman colony. 

* t 

TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTIONS ROUND 
THE MONUMENT. 

The Monument at the foot of London 
Bridge, Fish-street Hill, was erected to per- 
petuate the remembrance of the awful and de- 
vastating fury of the fire by which London was 
burnt, (Sept. 2, 1666). The truth of some of 
the inscriptions has been doubted; and Pope, 
who was himself a Catholic, alludes to this sup- 
position, where he rather coarsely observes — 

" Where London's column, pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully rears its head and &*•" 

Inscription on the North Side. 

" In the year of Christ, 1666, the 2nd day 
of September, eastward from hence, at the dis- 
tance of two hundred and two feet, the height 
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of this column, a terrible fire broke out about 
midnight ; which, driven on by a strong wind, 
not only wasted the adjacent parts, but also 
very remote places, with incredible noise and 
fury. It consumed eighty-nine churches, the 
city gates? Guildhall, many public structures, 
hospitals, schools, libraries, a vast number of 
stately edifices, 13,200 dwelling houses, and four 
hundred streets; of the twenty-six wards, it 
utterly destroyed fifteen, and left eight others 
shattered and half burnt. The ruins of the city 
were four hundred and thirty-six acres, from 
the tower by the Thames side, to the Temple 
Church, and from the north-east, along the 
city wall, to Holborn Bridge. To the estates 
and fortunes of the citizens it was merciless, 
but to their lives very favourable, that it might 
in all things resemble the conflagration of the 
world. The destruction was sudden, for in a 
small space of time, the city was seen most 
flourishing, and reduced to nothing. Three 
days after, when this fatal fire had baffled all 
human counsels and endeavours, in the opinion 
of all, it stopped, as it were, by a command from 
heaven, ana was on every side extinguished. 
But Papistical malice, which perpetrated such 
mischiefs, is not yet restrained. 

Inscription on the East Side. 

" This pillar was begun in 1671, Sir Richard 
Ford, Lord Mayor; carried on in the mayor- 
alty of Sir George Waterman, Sir Robert 
Hanson, Sir William Hooker, Sir Robert 
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Viker, Sir Joseph Sheldon; and finished, 
1677, Sir Thomas Davis being Lord Mayor." 

%* At the bottom, beginning on the west 
side, goes round a line, the following words, 
which, on the accession of King Jamei II. were 
erased, but restored upon the Revolution : 

" This pillar was set up in perpetual remem- 
brance of the most dreadful burning of this 
Protestant city, begun and carried on by the 
treachery and malice of the Popish faction, in 
the beginning of September, in the year of our 
Lord 1666, in order to the carrying on their 
horrid plot for extirpating the Protestant reli- 
gion, and old English liberty, and introducing 
Popery and slavery." 

Inscription on the South Side. 

" Charles the Second, son of Chables the 
Martyr, King of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, a most gracious 
prince, commiserating the deplorable state of 
things, whilst the ruins were yet smoking, pro- 
vided for the comfort of his citizens, and the 
ornament of his city ; remitted their taxes, and 
referred the petitions of the magistrates and in- 
habitants to the parliament, who immediately 
passed an act, that public works should be re- 
stored to greater beauty, with public money, to 
be raised by an imposition on coals; that 
churches, and the Cathedral of St. Paul's 
should be rebuilt from their foundations, with 
all magnificence ; that the bridges, gates, and 
prisons, should be made new, the sewers 
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cleansed, the streets made straight and regular, 
and such as were steep levelled, and those too 
narrow made wider, markets and shambles re- 
moved to separate places. They also enacted, 
that every house should be built with party 
walls, and all in front raised of an equal height, 
those walls all of square stones or bricks ; and 
that no man should delay building beyond the 
space of seven years. Moreover, care was taken 
by law to prevent all suits about their bounds. 
Also anniversary prayers were enjoined ; and 
to perpetuate the memory hereof to posterity, 
they caused this column to be erected. The 
work was carried on with diligence ; and London 
is restored, but whether with greater speed or 
beauty, may be made a question. For at three 
years'* end, the world saw that finished, which 
was supposed to be the business of an age.*" 

Emblematic Alto Relievo explained. 

" The front or west side of the plinth is 
adorned with a very curious emblem, in alto 
relievo, (carved by the father of Mr. Cibber, 
poet laureat,) denoting the destruction and 
restoration of the city. — The first female figure 
represents the City oft London sitting on ruins, 
in a languishing and disconsolate posture, with 
her head dejected, hair dishevelled, and her 
hand carelessly lying on her sword. Behind 
is Time, gradually raising her up ; at her side, 
a woman, gently touching her with one hand, 
whilst a winged sceptre in the other directs her 
to regard the Goddesses in the clouds, she with 
the Cornucopias denoting Plenty, and that with 

K 
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the palm-branch Peace. At her feet a bee-hive, 
shewing, that by industry and application, the 
greatest difficulties are to be surmounted. 
Behind Time are|divers citizens, exulting at 
his endeavours to. restore her; and beneath, in 
the midst of the ruins, is a dragon, who, as 
supporter of the city arms, with his paw en- 
deavours to preserve the same. Opposite the 
city, on an elevated pavement, stands the king, 
in a Roman habit, with a laurel on his head, 
and a truncheon in his hand ; and approaching 
her, commands three of his attendants to de- 
scend to her relief. — The first represents Science, 
with a winged head, and a circle of naked boys 
dancing thereon ; and in his hand, Nature with 
her numerous breasts, is ready to give' assistance 
to all. The second is Architecture, with a plan 
in one hand, and a square and pair of compasses 
in the other. The third is Liberty, waving a 
hat in the air, showing her joy at the pleasing 
prospect of the city's speedy recovery. Behind 
the King (Charles II.,) stands his brother, the 
Duke of York, with a garland in one hand to 
crown the rising city, and a sword in the other 
for her defence; the two figures behind, are 
Justice and Fortitude ; the former with a coro- 
net, and the latter with a reined lion. Under 
the royal pavement, in a vault, lieth Envy, 
gnawing upon a heart, and emitting pestiferous 
fumes from her envenomed mouth. In the 
uppermost part of the plinth, the re-construction 
of the city is represented by builders and la* 
bourers, at work upon houses." 
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EXTRAORDINARY REDUCED PRICES, &C. 

In the year 1348, a great plague, said to have 
been brought from India, broke out in London, 
and carried oft* a prodigous number of people ; 
by which the consumption of all sorts of pro- 
visions was so exceedingly lessened, that 

A fine horse, formerly worth 40*., sold for 

The best fed ox, at 

The best cow - . 

The best heifer, or sturk - 

The best wether - 

The best ewe ... 

The best lamb . - 

The best hog - 

A stone of wool - 

The plague continued to rage so violently* 
that the common burying-places were not large 
enough to receive the dead bodies, and people 
were obliged to purchase ground for the purpose. 
And it is recorded, that in apiece of ground, 
purchased by Sir Walter Manny, adjoining 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 30,000 persons 
who died of the plague, were buried. 

ANTIQUITY OF THE MAYORALTY OF LONDON. 

Although the government, of the city by 
mayors is commonly reputed to have begun 
with Henry Fitz-Alwyne, at the commence- 
ment of the reign of King Richard L ; yet 
some, well versed in the antiquities of the city, 
k £ 
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100 ANTIQUITY OF THE MAYORALTY. 

affirm that this title of the chief magistrate is of 
earlier date ; and, although no name of a mayor 
is to be found prior to Fitz-Alwyne, the word 
mayor, or chief officer of London, is found in 
the time of Henry II., who was father to Kins' 
Richard. For it is seen in a remarkable book 
in the city archives, that the articles concerning 
the pleas of the crown were delivered to the 
mayor, as well in the time of King John and 
King Richard, as in times before them ; viz. in 
those of King Henry II. their father. 

King Henry III. granted a charter to the 
citizens, in the year 1233, to choose their own 
mayor. 

It is also, for the honour of this great civic 
magistrate, that at any prince's coronation, he 
is to attend as chief butler of England ; by 
which a benefit, as found in the city records, 
is conferred upon him by reason of his office. 
Secundum libertates et consuetttdines ejusdem 
civitatis, prout May ores, Aldermanni, vice- 
comites, et civ is ejusdem civitates facere con- 
sueverunt de toio tempore. 

The translation of which is — " According to 
the liberties and customs of the city, as the 
mayors, aldermen, sheriffs and citizens of the 
same city, have accustomed to do from all 
times, claimed this right, the 1st Richard III.', 
by prescription, and had it allowed at the 
coronation ; and so it is done in succeeding 
times." 

When several made their claims at the coro- 
nation of the said King Richard, it is recorded 
as follows, in one of the old records of London ; 
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Processus fait 'ad Coronation,', Dom* Reg* 
AngV JRichardi Secundi, Memorandum, That 
the mayor and citizens of the city of Lon- 
don, before the lord steward, appearing by the 
recorder of the said city, claimed by mouth, 
according to the liberty and custom of the said 
city, that the same mayor, on account of his 
office of mayoralty, may serve, in his own person, 
our lord the king, on the day of his coronation, 
as well in the hall, as after dinner in his chamber, 
de cupa auri, to serve him with a cup of gold ; 
and the same cup, when he departed from the 
feast of the lord king, together with an ewer of 
gold, to have for his fee, and to carry away with 
him ; and that the other citizens, who should 
be chosen by the city, ought to serve the- 
game day in the office of butter, in aid of the 
chief butler, as well in the table in the hall at 
dinner, as after dinner in the chamber, to the 
nobles and others ; as the mayors and citizens 
of the said city, their predecessors hitherto have, 
as is asserted, been accustomed to do." And it 
was admitted by the king. 

There is a large entry on this subject, made 
in one of the city records. The title of which, 
"Coronatio Domini Richardi Tertii, et Do- 
minie Anni Consortis suae," &c. i. e. the Coro- 
nation of the Lord King Richard III., and 
the Isody Ann his wife, addressed " To the right 
high and mighty Prince the Duke of Norfolk, 
Seneschal of England." By which the city 
claims the butlership at the coronation. 

Relative to the policy of the govermpent of 
the city by the lord mayor, his magnificence 
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and grandeur, and the freedom of the citizens 
under his influence, a writer, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, whose name is not mentioned 
observes, " Strangers do not less envy than 
admire the name of it; seeing so populous a 
city, containing, by true estimation, more than 
300,000 of all sorts of inhabitants, managed, not 
.by cruel viceroys, as in Naples and Milan ; 
.neither by a proud podesta, as be most cities 
in Italy ; or insolent lieutenants, or presidents., 
as are sundry cities in France, (whose presidents 
are noblemen, or captains, environed with a 
guard of soldiers, ana holding their cities pos- 
sessed with a garrison, as well in the quietest 
calm of peace, as in the hottest combustion of 
war,) but by a man of trade, or a mere merchant ; 
who, notwithstanding, during the time of his 
magistracy, carrieth himself with that honour- 
able magnificence in his post, and ensigns of 
state that the consuls, tribunes, or praetors of 
Rome, (namely, as when the same were reduced 
to a monarchy), much less the podesta of any 
city in Italy, never bore the like representative 
of dignity ; and that, not only in peaceable 
seasons, but in time of greatest war : for such 
credit the princes of this land have reposed 
in their fidelity and direction, that we have few 
examples, in any chronicles, of any nobleman or 
other appointed to assist the lord mayor in his 
government ; much less to be sole ruler or 
lieutenant for the time, were the state never so 
troublesome, and the affairs never of so great 
consequence or impor ance." 
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ORDINANCES AND PH1VILEGKS 

For the Mayors of London, in the Ancient 
Records of the City. 

None are to be chosen mayor again for the 
space of five years from the time of his first 
election. A law was afterwards made, that 
none should hold the mayoralty for seven 
years after he had been mayor. Another order 
stipulated, that none should be mayor above 
twice. 

That no mayors or aldermen should be 
brewers (braciatores), meaning such as for- 
merly under this appellation kept drinking 
houses. 

That the servants of the mayor be sworn to 
make, and take the right dues belonging to the 
mayor. 

That the mayor ought to serve the king on 
the day of his coronation. 

That the mayor have two hogsheads of wine, 
to forbear making six men free, according to 
an ancient law. And again, by another order, 

The mayor have forty marks to cease to make 
men free. 

A person was once fined one hundred marks, 
for having rebelled against the Jord mayor. 
Another was imprisoned, because he refused to 
appear to the lord mayor's summons : and 
another was fined one hundred hogsheads of 
wine, for treating the lord mayor with contempt, 
and calling him an evil mayor. 

A great dissension once took place, towards 
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the end of King Edward the Third's reign ; some 
favouring one man and some another ; when it 
happened, to the discomfiture of the contending 
parties, that a third person was chosen. 

Privileges of the Lord Mayor. 

The lord mayor has several privileges apper- 
taining to him by virtue of his office ; some of 
which are as follow : viz. As the head of the 
city, he is the principal in all the commissions 
of felony, &c. ; and the chief judge for the 
gail delivery at the sessions for Newgate. — He 
is conservator for the river Thames and Medway. 
—In all commissions touching the river Lee, he 
is always one. — He is coroner within the cities 
and liberties. — He is chief butler to his king at 
his coronation, as before observed. And if the 
commonalty choose a mayor in absence of the 
present mavor, for the next year, the election 
will be void. On the death of any of the 
officers belonging to the lord mayor, during his 
mayoralty, others are to be put in their stead 

Shim ; which not unfrequently proves a very 
rantageous privilege. 

Attendants on the Lord Mayor. 

The domestic attendance of the lord mayor, 
is highly honourable. He has four officers that 
wait upon him, who by their places are esquires ; 
besides twenty-nine or thirty other daily attend- 
ants, many of whom have tneir servants. 

When the lord mayor goes abroad, he is 
usually accompanied * with the sheriffs, either 
on horse-back, or in their coaches, and other 
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officers walking by in their gowns on each side. 
He is always habited in a long robe, sometimes 
of fine scarlet cloth richly furred ; sometimes in 
purple, and sometimes over his robes, a hood of 
black velvet, (said to be the badge of a baron of 
the realm,) with a massy chain of gold sus- 
pended about his neck, or sometimes a collar, 
of SS. with a rieh jewel pendant. 

These are usually the lord mayor's attendants 
when he goes to the city, or to keep courts at 
Guildhall, which is every Tuesday throughout 
the year, except holidays, or in sessions time, 
and the whole month of August. 

But upon the 9th of November, (formerly it 
was the 29th of October,) usually called Joid 
mayor's day, when he goes to Westminster in 
his barge, to be sworn into office by the barons 
of the Exchequer, he is accompanied by the 
aldermen, all the city officers, with the compa- 
nies of the city in their several barges, in regular 
procession, adorned with streamers, pendants, 
colours, musick, &c. The same on his return 
to Guildhall. 

Upon the death of the king, the lord mayor 
is said to be (he prime person of England ; for 
when King James I. was invited to come and 
take the crown of England, upon the death of 
Queen Elizabeth. Sir Robert Lee, then lord 
mayor, was the first who subscribed, that is, be- 
fore all the great officers of the crown, and all 
the nobility. 

The lord mayor of London is always nomi- 
nated on Michaelmas day, by the liverymen of the 
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several companies out of the twenty-six alder, 
men; in which election, the senior alderman 
below the chair is usually elected ; which method 
has been long observed, except in the year 1722, 
when some attempts were made to break through 
this regulation, for the purpose of setting aside 
Sir Gerard Conyer, but to no purpose. 

It was customary, formerly, for the masters, 
wardens, assistants, and as many as pleased of 
the other members of the livery of each com- 
pany, to invite themselves to dine with the lord 
mayor at his house, about the beginning of the 
year, by sending to him some of their members 
with a purse, and various papers of money in it, 
each paper containing two, three, five, or more 
guineas in it, and expressing the name and place 
of abode of the person that sent them. And 
then on the day that might be appointed by the 
lord mayor, they meet at some convenient place, 
and so went to dine with him. And to return 
the compliment, it was usual for the lord mayor, 
towards the end of the year, to send an officer to 
every man's house with the present of a silver 
spoon gilt, inviting them and their wives to dine 
with him and the lady mayoress, at his house, on 
iuch a day. 

The lord mayor and citizens have the shre- 
valty of London in fee, and the sheriffs are guar- 
dians under them. 

The following are certain ancient fees due to 
the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs of London. 
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£ S. d, 

To the lord mayor, for wine - - - 80 

For the duty of package and scavage - - 173 6 8 

Out of the markets - - - - - 100 

Out of the beams 100 

la lieu of wax, herrings, and sturgeon, for- 
merly rendered by the merchants iu the 

still-yard 5 6 8 

The lord mayor receives also from the Bridge % 

House, towards the repairs of his house - 40 
And towards the feast on the lord mayor's 

day • • 50 

To the lord mayor in all, 548 13 4 

To the sheriffs, out of the package and scavage 150 

In lieu of wax, hemp, and sturgeons - 5 6 8 

For a petty toll 2 

To the sheriffs in all, 175 6 8 



Ancient Customs, Rides, $c 9 concerning the 
Aldermen of London. 

(From the City Records.) 

Neither mayor nor alderman to hold bracium, 
i e. a brew-house, or tavern, or bake-house ; not 
their servants* 

An alderman removed from his office, or a 
commoner from common-council, not to be re- 
elected. 

An alderman lost his liberty, because he was 
absent from the city for the greater part of the 
year. 

An alderman, for not lining the cloak which 
he useji in procession, was adjudged by the 
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court, that the mayor and aldermen should 
breakfast with him. 

One was judged and imprisoned for false 
words spoken to an alderman. 

One Gydney was imprisoned, because he re- 
fused the office of on alderman. 

An alderman was once rejected, because he 
was inhabilis, i. e. unable. 

One was imprisoned at the command of an 
alderman. 

Formerly -the mayor and aldermen went but 
once a week to Guildhall. 

That the custody of the city should have one 
rule of the pleas, in the Mayor's Court, and the 
aldermen another. 

A brief, that is, a mandate from the court, to 
admit Richard Whittington for mayor, in the 
place of Adam Bamme, deceased ; at the time at 
which it was customary for a mayor to be chosen. 

An alderman was once elected, and sworn 
recorder. 

One was imprisoned, and his right hand cut 
off, for an assault upon an alderman : another 
was imprisoned for misprision of an alderman ; 
and another for opprobrious words. 

The door-keeper of the accountant, (compu- 
iatoris) was removed for speaking opprobnous 
words to an alderman. 

That four persons ought to be presented, and 
one of them chosen for alderman. This was 
confirmed by common-council. 

The nomination of alderman elected by the 
wards, rejected. 
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Some, aldermen chosen by the wards, for 
whom the wards have been bound to answer. 

An act of parliament, that aldermen be not 
removed every year, but remain in their office 
for life, unless reasonable cause be shown, &c. 

Imprisonment for a year and a day, and loss 
■of freedom, for rebellion against an alderman. 

A brief*, that is, a letter from the king, to 
choose an aldefman of Farringdon Ward Within, 
and anothes d£ Farringdon Without ; because it 
was too much for one ' man to occupy both 
wards. 

Two shillings granted to the alderman of 
every seisin. 

None to be alderman, unless born within the 
kingdom of England, and his father an Eng- 
lishman. 

That the inhabitants of the wards, in the elec- 
tion of an alderman, name not in their election 
more than two. 

The aldermen were required in former times, 
to collect all debts due to the king in their re- 
spective wards. 

The aldermen, who may be called the sena- 
tors of the city, are chosen by the common- 
council men and others of the livery, residing in 
the respective ward, when there is a vacancy by 
death. If any thus elected, refuse to hold, he 
is fined, though it rarely happens; although 
it has sometimes occurred, when men, either not 
caring to spend their money, or affecting re- 
tirement and a private life, have tried to evade 
the office both of sheriff and alderman ; although, 
on all occasions, die city have not thought proper 

L 
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to exempt those who were called upon, or receive 
the pretexts usually advanced, without good 
grounds for exemption. An instance of which, in 
the case of the election of an alderman in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, with one Branch, 
(who, notwithstanding, afterwards served the 
respective offices of sheriff and mayor,) who 
sued to be discharged from the office of sheriff 
and alderman, by which he would also avoid 
the mayoralty, when that office should come to 
his turn. 

The common-council took the matter up, 
and expostulated rather warmly with the said 
Branch ; first pointing out his abilities, as a man 
of wealth, both in land and goods, and without 
issue ; and, moreover, that he had married one 
Mrs. Minors, an elderly woman without issue, 
and past child-bearing, the widow of Mr. Minors, 
who was also rich and without issue, and who 
had left his substance to his wife. It was also 
urged, that his father and grandfather were 
also citizens of London ; so that, in their opinion, 
it was said, that there was not a man in London, 
whose suit in this matter could be more un- 
reasonable. That the establishing of such a 
precedent would be dangerous to the city, 
considering the great charge that was to be 
borne in those offices, and the unwillingness of 
miserable rich men to take that office upon 
them ; and that good and less substantial men 
would be driven to undo themselves by taking 
such offices upon them ; and, finally, that on this 
account, the city would be not unserved, but 
indifferently so. 
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' The wards are to elect their aldermen and 
common-council men; but for the regulat- 
ing and adjusting the nomination of aldermen, 
and electing of common-council men from time 
to time, an act of common-council was made in 
the year 1G9&, during the mayoralty of Sir 
Thomas Stump. 

All the aldermen who have passed the chair, 
and the three eldest aldermen who have not 
been mayors, are, by their charter, justices of 
the peace within the city and freedom thereof. 

For an account of the wards and their respec- 
tive Aldermen, as they stand at present, see 
Appendix. 



OFFICERS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 



Besides the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen, 
ihere are several other officers of distinction be- 
longing to the city, enumerated as follows : — 

RECORDER OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

The recorder of the city of London must 
be a grave and learned lawyer, skilful in the 
customs of the city: also he is to be a chief 
assistant to the lord mayors, for their better 
direction in matters of justice and law. He 
takes place in councils and in courts, before any 
l 2 
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man that hath not been mayor, and learnedly 
delivers the sentences of the whole court. 

The qualifications of the recorder, are thus 
set down in one of the books of the chamber : 
44 That he shall be, and is wont to be, one of the 
'* most skilful and virtuous apprentices of the 
" law of the whole kingdom : whose office is 
" always to sit at the right hand of the mayor, 
u in recording pleas, and passing judgments; 
u and by whom records and processes had before 
v" the mayor and aldermen, at Great St. Martin's, 
" ought to be recorded by word of mouth, before 
" the judges assigned there to correct errors." 

** The mayor and aldermen have, therefore, used 
commonly to set forth all other businesses, touch- 
ing the city, before the king and his council, as 
also in certain of the king's courts, by Mr. Re- 
corder, as a chief man, endowed with wisdom, 
and eminent for eloquence." — Strype. 

The fee of the recorder was sometimes more* 
and sometimes less, according to time and merit, 
as appears in the fourth book of Liber Albus. 
After, the recorder's fee was settled at a hun- 
dred marks : and he was to have of the chamber 
such vesture (lineatum vel penulatum) lined or 
faced, and as often as the mayor and aldermen 
take every year ; and his clerk, such as the Ser- 
jeants of the chamber. The recorder and his 
clerk are wont to sit at the mayor's table. — Stow. 

What the recorder's office was required to 
be long ago, to wit, in the year 1304, is thus 
extracted from a record, viz. Die Luna, &c. 
%t On Monday, after the feast of the Conversion of 
" St Paul, in the 32nd of King Edward, before 
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" the Lords, John le Bland, mayor, John de 
" Burresorch, sheriff, William de Beton, and 
" others, aldermen, meeting together; John 
* ( de Wengrave, alderman and recorder, was 
** sworn well and faithfully to render all the 
" judgments of the hustings, after the mayor 
" and aldermen should meet concerning their 
" pleas, and agreed together ; and also all other 
" judgments touching the city of London, &c. ; 
" and that he shall do justice as well to poor as 
" rich. And that all the pleas of the hustings, 
" presently after the hustings is finished, he 
" shall oversee, order, and cause to be enrolled, 
" according to the things pleaded, &c. ; and that 
" he shall come prepared to dispatch the busi- 
" ness of the city, &c. when he shall be law- 
" fully warned by the mayor and bailiffs; for 
" which labour, the aforesaid mayor and alder- 
" men have yielded to give the aforesaid John, 
u ten pounds sterling by year, out of their cham- 
" ber, and twenty pence for each charter written, 
" and each testament enrolled, in the said hust- 
" togs," &c 

CHAMBERLAIN. j 

He is an officer of great repute and trust ; and 
though chosen annually at Midsummer Day, yet 
not displaced, but continues during life, if no 
just ana great crimes are made out against him. 
He had the keeping of the monies, lands, and 
goods of the city orphans, or took good security 
for the payment thereof, when the parties came 
of age; and to that he was decreed in the 
l 8 
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law, a sole corporation to him and bis successors 
for orphans ; and, therefore, a bond or a recog- 
nizance made to him and his successors was re- 
coverable by his successors. His office may be 
termed a public treasury, collecting the customs, 
monies, and yearly revenues, and all other pay* 
ments belonging to the corporation of the city. 

COMMON SERJEANT. 

The duty of the common serjeant is to 
attend the lord mayor and court of aldermen, 
on court days, and to be in council with them 
on all occasions, within or without the precincts 
or liberties of the city. He was to take care of 
orphans 7 estates, either by taking account of them, 
or to sign their indentures, before their passing 
the lord mayor and court of aldermen. And like- 
wise, he was to set, let, and manage the orphans'* 
estates, according to his judgment, to their best 
advantage. 

TOWX-CLRRK, OR COMMON-CRIER. 

Keeps the original charters of the city, the 
books, rolls, and other records, wherein are re- 
gistered the acts and proceedings of the city ; so 
that he may not be improperly termed the city 
register. He attends the lord mayor and alder- 
men at their courts. 

The town-clerk and common serjeant take 
place according to their seniority. 

The fees of the chamberlain, common ser- 
jeant, and common or town-clerk, were formerly 
ten pounds per annum. 
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It is the office of the common-crier and the 
serjeant at arms, to summon all executors and 
administrators of freemen to appear, and to 
bring in inventories of the personal estates of 
freemen, within two months after their decease ; 
and he is to have notice of the appraisements. 
He is also to attend the lord mayor at set days, 
and at the courts held weekly by the mayor and 
aldermen. 

CORONER. 

Origin of the Term, and Antiquity of the 
Office. 

Called so, a corona, i. e. a crown, because he 
deals principally with the crown ; or in matters 
appertaining to the imperial crown of England. 
'As to the antiquity of the office, there were 
coroners so early as the time of King Alfrea\ 
as appears by the book, entitled, The Miroir. 

The lord mayor, for the time being, is coro- 
ner ; but hath his deputy for the management 
thereof. In ancient times, this office was of 
such great esteem, that none could execute it 
under the degree of a knight. As the sheriff 
may inquire of all felonies, to the coroner 
is to inquire of all sudden deaths: and to that 
end he impannels a jury, takes evidence upon 
oath, and gives charge to the jury. 

In former times, ne was nominated and ap- 
pointed by the king. In 51 Edw. III. the 
citizens prayed, that they might place and dis- 
place a coroner among themselves, answering 
unto the king what belongs thereto. It was 
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answered, — " The king will not depart with his 
ancient right." — &to&. 

THE CITY REMEMBRANCER. 

This officer is to attend the lord mayor on 
certain days, his business being to put his lord- 
ship in mind of the select days he is to go abroad 
with the aldermen, &c. He is to attend daily at 
the parliament house during the sessions, and to 
report to the lord mayor their transactions. 

There are also four esquires of the lord 
mayor's house. 

THE SWORD BEARER. 

This officer is to attend my lord mayor on 
his going abroad, and to carry the sword before 
him, being the emblem of Justice. He has his 
table at my lord mayor's; for the support of 
which is a considerably sum annually. 

The sword beare* 1 ^ pJ&Ce is honourable, in- 
asmuch as the sw4f^ is needful to be boritie 
before head officers' of' boroughs, or btfier cor- 
porate towns, to represent the state and princely 
office of the king's majesty, as" chief governor. 
To the right bearing of which sword, in the 
chamber of London, this observation is to be 
made, according to an ancient writer of armoury, 
" That the bearer must carry it upright, the hilts 
<4 being holden under his bulk, and the blade 
** directly up the midst of his breast, and so 
" forth, between the sword bearer's brows. This, 
'* in distinction, from bearing the sword in any 
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" town for a duke, an earl, or a baron; if a 
" duke, the head thereof must lean from the 
" head, between the neck and the right shoulder, 
" nearer to the head than the shoulder. And 
" for an earl, the bearer must carry the same 
" between the point of the shoulder and the 
" elbow ; and so there is another different bear- 
" ing of the 3 word for a baron. v 

THE COMMON HUNT. 

The chief business of this officer, is to take 
care of the pack of hounds belonging to the 
mayor and citizens, and to attend them in hunt- 
ing when they please. This officer had a house 
allowed him in Fin sbury-fi elds, where the hounds, 
particularly the deep-mouthed hounds, were kept 
in an appropriate place. He has a yearly al- 
lowance and perquisites. He is to attend the 
lord mayor on set days. 

THE COMMON CB1ER. 

It belongs to him, and tflk serjeant at arms, 
to summon all executors* and administrators of 
freemen to appear, and to bring in inventories 
of the personal estates of freemen, within two 
months after their decease; and he is to have 
notice of the appraisements. He is also to attend 
the lord mayor at set days, and at the courts 
held weekly by the mayor and aldermen. 

the watek bailiff. 
This officer is to look after the preservation 
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of the river Thames against all encroachments ; 
and to look after the fishermen, for the preserva- 
tion of the young fry, to prevent the destruction 
of them by unlawful nets ; for that purpose, there 
are juries for each county, that hath any part of 
it lying on the sides or shores of the said river ; 
which juries, summoned by the water bailiff 
at certain times, make inquiry of all offences 
relating to the river, and the fish ; and return 
their presentments acc6rdingly. He is also 
bound to attend the lord mayor set days in 
the week. 

There are also : — 

Three Serjeant Carvers. 

Three Serjeants of the Chamber. 

A Serjeant of the Channel. 

Four Yeomen of the Water-side. 

An Under Bailiff. 

Two Meal Weighers. 

Two Yeomen of the Wood- wharfs. 

Foreign Taker. 

City Marshals. 

There are, besides these, seven gentlemen's 
men, as — 

The Sword Bearer's man ; the Common 
Hunt's two men ; the Common-Crier s man ; 
the Water Bailiff's two men ; and the Carver's 
man. Nine of the foregoing officers have liveries 
of the lord mayor ; viz. the Sword Bearer and 
his man ; the three Carvers ; and the four 
Yeomen of the Water-side. A\\ the rest have 
liveries from the chamber of London. 
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The following officers belong likewise to the 
city. 

Farmer of the Markets. 

Auditor. 

Clerk of the Chamber. 

Clerk to the Commissioner of Sewers. 

Clerk of the Court of Conscience. 

Beadle of the same Court. 

Clerk of the City Works. 

Painter to the City. 

Justice of the Bridge Yard. 

Clerk Comptroller of the Bridge House. 

Steward of the Borough. 

Bailiff of the Borough. 

The lord mayor's officers, and their days of 
waiting, according to a table that hung up in the 
ancient council-chamber, are as follows : 

Mr. Sword Bearer, to wait daily. 

Mr. Common Hunt, to wait Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. 

Mr. Common-Crier, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays. 

Mr. Water Bailiff, Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays. 

The three Serjeant Carvers, weekly, all ex- 
cuses set apart. 

The three Serjeants of the Chamber, without 
excuse. 

The Serjeant of the Channel, to wait daily. 

The two Yeomen of the Chamber, one of 
them to wait daily at dinner, to usher the hall. 

Four Yeomen of the Water-side, two of them 
to wait weekly, and not to be absent. 
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Two Yeomen of the Channel to wait daily. 

The Under Water Bailiff, to wait on holidays 
and court days, if he goes not up the river. 

The six young men, to wait daily. 

The three Meal Weighers, to wait on holidays 
and court days. 

The two Yeomen of the Wood-wharf to wait 
on general days. 

The Foreign Taker to wait on general days. 



Sheriffs' Officers.* 

Thk sheriffs of London, like the lord mayor, 
for the state of the city, had also their officers 
and attendants. In the year 1471, they were 
appointed each of them to have sixteen Serjeants, 
and every serjeant to have his yeoman. And 
six clerks, viz. a secondary, a clerk of the papers, 
and four other clerks ;* besides the under she- 
riffs' clerks, their stewards, butlers, porters, and 
others in household. 

Liveries of the Mayor and Sheriffs, cj'c. 

The precedent of former times was, that the 
clerks of the different companies were to inqure 
for them, of their companies that would have the 
mayor's livery, their money, (as a benevolence 
given,) which was at least twenty shillings, put 
in a purse, with their names that gave it, and the 
wardens delivered it to the mayor by the first of 
December. For which every man had their 
suit, being four yards of broad-cloth, rowed or 
striped across with a different colour, to make 

* Sec Appendix. 
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him a gown, and these were called beg gowns, 
which was then the livery of the mayor, and 
also of the sheriffs, though differing from each 
other in the colours. 

In earlier times the officers of the city wore 
gowns of party colours, as the right side of one 
colour, and the wrong of another; and it was 
recorded in the book of accounts in Guildhall, 
that in the nineteenth year of Henry VI. there 
was bought for an officer's gown, two yards of 
cloth, coloured " mustard Villars," a colour long 
out of use, and two yards of blue cloth, at two 
shillings per yard ; in all eight shillings. There 
were paid also to John Pope, draper, for two 
gown cloths, eight yards of two colours, eux 
ombo deux de rouge, (or red,) Medley brune, 
and porre, (or purple) colour, at two shillings 
the yard. These gowns were for Piers Rider, 
and John Buckles, clerks of the chamber. 

In the year 1516 in the 7th of Henry VIII. 
jyt was agreed by a common-council in Guildhall, 
that the sheriffs of London should, as they had 
been accustomed, give yearly beyed gowns to 
the recorder, chamberlain, common serjeant, 
and common clerk, the sword bearer, common 
hunt, or water bailiff, common crier, the same 
as to their own officers, &c. 

In the year 1525, in the 16th of Henry VIII. 
Sir William Bartly, mayor, made a request 
(for that cloths of bey were, as he alleged, 
evil wrought,) that his officers might be per- 
mitted, contrary to custom, for that year, to 
•rear gowns of one colour; to which, in common- 
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council, one answered and said, " Yea it might 
be permitted," and no man said u Nay," and so 
it passed. Thus much for party-coloured and 
bey gowns. But for benevolence to the mayor, of 
later time, observes Stow, each man giving forty 
shillings toward his charges, and received four 
yards of broad cloth, to make him a gown, for 
Sir Thomas White performed it in the first 
year of Queen Mary ; but Sir Thomas Lodge 
gave, instead of four yards of broad cloth, three 
yards of satin, to make them doublets. Since 
that the three yards of satin have been changed 
for a silver spoon. 

ELECTION OF MAYORS AND SHERIFFS. 

There used formerly such crowds resort to 
'Guildhall, on these elections, which frequently 
gave rise to such tumultuous riotings, that it 
was deemed necessary, in order to prevent such 
disgraceful occurrences, for the lord mayor and 
aldermen to meet some days previous to the 
election of the former : as also of the sheriffs, to 
devise and consult upon the best means of 
putting this intention into effect, for the purpose 
of conducting the election in a peaceable and 
orderly manner. Hence, out of every ward were 
summoned, some of the best disposed and 
most respectable of the citizens, to such a num- 
ber as might be deemed competent ; these were 
cited by name to be present at the election of 
the mayor, &c. on St. Edward's day ; this select 
number, viz. two from each ward, was desig- 
nated the commonalty, which was afterward* 
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increased to four, six, even to twelve, out of 
every ward, in proportion to its extent. 

And sometimesagainst the time of an election of 
a mayor, the king himself issued out his letters, 
Quod Electiojiat sine tumuttu et strepitupopu- 
lari ; et quod nemo interest, guis jus nonhabeat 
svffiragiin i- e. that the election be made without 
tumult, and noise of people ; and that none be 
present who have not a right of voting. And 
an order of this kind was made in the reign of 
Henry II. both for the election of mayor and 
sheriffs, and that it should be done modo con* 
gruo et consueto sine populari strepitu et 
tumidtu, i. e. in the agreeable and accustomed 
manner, without popular noise and disturb- 
ance. 

The following extract from a letter of King 
Edward, will shew the manifest reason for 
using the vigilance and precautions, on these 
occasions alluded to :— 

" And now we have understood, that some of 
the popular and plebeian sort, making a con- 
spiracy among themselves, causing contentions, 
differences, and innumerable mischiefs, day and 
night in the said city, and making among them 
clandestine conventicles in private places ; and, 
being not called nor summoned, do thrust and 
mingle themselves, of their own accord, into such 
elections; and by threatenings and clamours, 
hindering the due making of such elections, 
endeavour to choose such as may from time 
to time favour their errors, * that tneir wicked- 
ness, by defect of congruous government, may 
m 2 
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pass unpunished, under dissimulation, by such 
persons so elected, to the hurt of our crown and 
dignity, and the subversion of the state of the 
aforesaid city, and the manifest oppression of 
our citizens abiding in it, we willing to provide 
for the quiet," &c. &c. King Henry VI., in 
the twenty-second year of his reign, sent to the 
city with the same intent; purporting, that 
though, according to custom, tne mayors used 
**to be chosen by the aldermen, and certain 
more discreet persons of the said city, especially 
summoned and warned for that purpose; yet 
some that had not, nor ought to have any, in- 
terest in such elections, came, and with their 
noise and clamour disturbed them, with inten- 
tion to choose such as might afterwards favour 
their evil doings and errors ; he, therefore, 
willing to provide for the quiet and peace of his 
subjects, and to apply a suitable remedy, on this 
behalf, did command and firmly enjoin the 
mayor and sheriffs to make proclamation through 
all the city and liberty, before the time of the 
election of the mayor, strictly forbidding, that 
none be present at such election, or any way, 
or under any colour, thrust himself into it, but 
such as by right, according to the custom of 
the city, ought to be there ; and that such elec- 
tion be made by the aldermen and other of the 
discreet and able citizens, especially warned 
and summoned, according to the custom afore- 
said : letting them know for certain, that if any, 
some other way elected, were presented to him, 
or his treasurer and baron ot the Exchequer, 
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they would by no means admit him ; and that 
they should arrest, and commit to prison, all 
those who should act contrary to the said pro- 
clamation and prohibition." 

In the 29th of Edward I., John Blund was 
chosen mayor by the common-council of Elye 
Russel, then mayor, and the aldermen there 
named; and the sheriffs, with the assent of twelve 
honest men of each ward. 

In the 31st of Edward L, and on the 32nd 
and 33rd also, John Lincoln, and John Blund, 
were the third and fourth time chosen by twelve 
good and lawful men summoned of every ward. 

In the 31st year of the same reign, Will de 
Coumb Martin, and John de Burford, were 
elected sheriffs, by the mayor and aldermen, 
in the presence of twelve of each ward, sum- 
moned to choose and take their sheriffs. 

In the 6th of Edward II., William Wallesford 
and another were chosen sheriffs, by the mayor, 
aldermen, and twelve summoned out of every 
ward. Wallesford died, and Adam Ludkin 
was chosen by six and more of each ward. 

In the 7th of Edward II., Nicholas Farendon 
was chosen maycr, by the mayor, aldermen, 
sheriffs, and by the commonalty assembled : and 
so the sheriffs the same year are said to be chosen. 

There was afterwards a variation as regards 
the number of twelve to be called out ofeach 
ward ; for so many out of the twenty-five wards 
having been found, perhaps, to tend too much 
towards the begetting of neats and animosities 
in the elections; therefore (20 Edward III.,) 
it was agreed, that thenceforward there should 
m 3 
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come the mayor, aldermen, and also out of 
every ward of the city, twelve, eight, or six, in 
proportion to the capacity of the ward ; and 
these of the richest and wisest of each; to inter- 
meddle and choose a mayor and sheriffs the 
year ensuing. 

The Liveries empowered to elect. 

In the 15th of Edward IV., the masters, 
wardens, and liveries of the several companies 
were taken in, to assist at the elections of the 
aforesaid magistrates ; and after that time the 
election of the mayor and sheriffs, &c, was 
made by the mayor, aldermen, common-council, 
and liveries, according to the act of common* 
council then made. 

The Liberty of Election claimed by Freemen. 

In the year 1650, there was a great con- 
troversy about the right of electing: whether 
it rested in the lord mayor, aldermen, common- 
council, masters, wardens, and liveries of the 
several companies, or in the lord mayor, alder- 
men, and the freemen in general, by their repre- 
sentatives to be chosen in each ward. The 
contest was managed before the lord mayor, 
court of aldermen and common-council, by 
Hales and Maynard, counsel for the livery; 
and Major John Wild man, and one Price, 
agents and speakers for the freemen. How this 
was carried in the new commonwealth, that was 
then set up in this nation, when many other 
ancient laws and customs were violated, is not 
remembered ; but when the ancient kingly 
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government was restored, the old custom of 
election prevailed, as it still does, and the liveries 
are the electors. 

Concerning the Custom of some Mayors con- 
tinuing several Years in the Mayoralty, <$*c. 

In former times, when a mayor had well 

governed, the commonalty willingly continued 
im in office, as appears in Henry Fitz-Alwyn, 
the first mayor, who remained in office twenty- 
five years ; and the next mayor, Sir Roger Fitz- 
Allan, continued three years ; Thomas Fitz- 
Thomas, four years ; Gregory de Rokesly, 
seven, viz., from the third year of the aforesaid 
Edward, son of King Henry, inclusive, to the 
end of the ninth year of the reign of the said 
king, inclusive, viz., the first as well as the last 
being computed. John Le Blount continued 
mayor six years. It is, however, to be re- 
marked, that formerly the mayors spent little or 
nothing more in the time of their mayoralty, 
than in another time, being contented with one, 
or at most two Serjeants at arms with them in 
their family : because then no liveries were 
given the same day on which they were chosen ; 
they went on foot, or by water in a boat, to 
Westminster, or the Tower ; and then they 
were invested with their charge, and accepted. 
But great costs and expences increasing about 
the office of mayor, the citizens obtained from 
King Edward, son of King Edward, towards 
the end of the twelfth year of his reign, a charter, 
that the mayor should not remain above one 
year together in his office, as appears in the 
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book of customs, which charter is exemplified 
in book E. 

It is believed by some, that this article was 
obtained in consequence of some mayors having 
obtained permission from the king to remain in 
office as long as they pleased : for instance, in 
the mayoralty of Nicholas Farrengdon and 
Hamon de Chickewille. In consequence, there- 
fore, of the charter in question, it was stipulated, 
that he who was mayor one year, could not be 
mayor the year following, unless he were in- 
stantly required thereto, and with his own free- 
will ; so that no mayor could be compelled by 
the liberty to take the burthen two continued 
years by the liberty of the city ; so that it was 
customary with both aldermen and commons, in 
peaceable elections, to choose some other to be 
mayor. 

Aldermen, #c. 

In the Saxon language, the word alderman 
signifies senior, or an elder person; for aide 
is old : so that alderman answers to senator 
among the Romans. Yet in alderman, the old 
age of the mind is more to be regarded than of 
the body, and thegravity of manners, rather than 
antiquity of years. Whence in the old laws of 
King Canute, and other Saxon kings, he was 
called alderman, who is now called judge, or 
justiciary, as appears in the book of customs. 
But in many other laws of St. Edward, those 
who are now called justices were termed lage- 
manni, lawmen. 

The aldermen were also ca\ledbarones 9 as much 
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in name as by way of honourable distinction ; 
for it is seen (1350) that in the burial of alder- 
men, the following ancient custom was observed, 
viz., that in the church where an alderman was 
to be buried, one, armed with his arms, bear- 
ing in his hand a standard, on a horse with 
trappings, carried his shield aloft, helmet, and 
other armorial bearings, with the standard, as 
is yet the custom in burying the lords barons. 
But in consequence of frequent and sudden 
changes of the aldermen, and often from the 
ravages of the plaguy, this custom gradually 
vanished in London. It is, however, sufficiently 
apparent of the great honour in former times con- 
ferred upon aldermen. 

Qualifications of Aldermen. 

None were admitted as aldermen who were 
not without bodily deformity ; wise and discreet 
in mind; wealthy, honourable, faithful, free, 
and of no base or servile condition; that no 
disgrace which might visit him on account of 
his birth might be participated by, or reflected 
on, the rest of the body, or the whole city And 
hence it came to pass, that none was made ap 
prentice, or at least admitted into the liberty of 
the city, unless he were known to be of a 
gentleman-like condition ; or if, after he had 
been made free, it came to be known that he 
was of low and servile origin, he was on this 
account deprived of the liberty of the city, as 
happened to Thomas Le Bedel, Robert de Bedel, 
Alan Underwood, and Edmund May, butchers; 
who, during the mayoralty of John Le Blount, 
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lost their freedom, because they acknowledged 
they held land de Fillenagki* of the Bishop 
of London. — Whence also, in the mayoralty of 
Nicholas Exton, fishmonger, anno 1386, or 
1387, in the ninth or tenth of Richard II., it 
was ordered, that, in the taking of appentices, 
as well as in the taking up of a freedom, that 
ancient customs for the future should be 
kept. 

Nomination of the Wards. 

A modern alderman is called from the ward, 
as alderman of Cheap, alderman of Bridge, &c. 
But formerly the ward, on the contrary, was 
called from the name of the alderman, as the ward 
of Candlewick-street was' called the ward of 
Thomas de Basing, the ward of Castle Bay- 
nard was called Simon Hadestoke's ward. In 
like manner, the Tower ward was called the ward 
of William de Nadestoke, and the ward of 
Cheap was called Henry de Frowycke's ward ; 
so the parish of St. Bridget was said to be in the 
ward of Anketelde Auvern, now called the ward 
of Farringdon, from Nicholas de Farendon, 
afterwards alderman of that ward, as appears in 
book B. 



* Vilianage, the meanest tenure anciently belonging to 
lands ; whereby the tenant was bound to do all manner of 
servile work for the lord which he commanded, fit for a 
villain to do, although every one who held in villanage 
was not a villain or bondman. Tenants in villanage, or 
tenants of base teuure, were those we now call copy- 
holders — Baillie. 
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Civic Costume of the Aldermen, <§r. 

The mayor, sheriffs, and all the aldermen, 
used to clothe themselves in one suit, or habit, 
twice in the year, viz : — when the mayor rode 
to take his oath at Westminster; and this 
vesture was made of honourable furs ; and so 
they were used to be clothed again in one habit 
against Whitsuntide, with a lining of silk. 
Whence, on Monday, after the feast of Epi- 
phany, 31 Edw. III., it was ordered by the 
mayor and aldermen, that whensoever it hap* 
pened, that the mayor and aldermen were 
clothed in one habit, none of them should give 
away, or alienate his robe within that year, upon 
the penalty of five pounds for the use of the 
commonalty. 

Aldermen were not required formerly to pay 
any thing for enrolling charters or deeSs, how- 
ever pertaining to them. Nor were they removed 
from their ofiice during life, unless for some 
great offence or enormous crime, for which they 
deserved also to lose the freedom of the city. Yet, 
Edward, the son of King Edward, in the 12th 
of his reign, granted by charter, that the alder- 
men might be removed yearly — since which, in 
the charter of Richard II. made to the city, and 
confirmed by act of parliament, it was declared 
and decreed, as it now stands, that the alder- 
tnen should remain unmoveable, or some reason- 
able cause be shewn to the contrary. 

Assaults upon Alder men, how punished, fyc. 
An assault committed upon an alderman in the 
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exercise of his office in keeping the peace, ap- 
pears by William Halot, shield-bearer, abiding 
with the Bishop of Bath, an officer of the king's 
receipt, whose hand was adjudged in Guildhall 
to be cut off, for an assault upon John Kote, 
alderman, in the time of Nicholas Ex ton, mayor, 
in the 10th of the reign of King Richard. 

In the Liber Albus will be found a full ac- 
count of the assaults, lies, and scandals, of the 
aldermen. 

The privilege of an alderman of the city of 
London, exempts him from serving in any office 
elsewhere. 

Two Aldermen Treasurers of a Subsidy. 

Two aldermen of London were appointed 
treasurers of a tax, given by parliament to King 
Richard II. as appears in the records ; viz. — A 
parliament, had required to know, how, and in 
what manner the sums were defrayed, (granted 
by a former subsidy.) Sir Richard Le Scrope, the 
king's steward, answered the parliament, that 
the King's pleasure was, that William Walworth, 
and John Philpot, citizens of London, alder- 
men and treasurers, therefore appointed and 
swom, should show the same. 

A contest once occurred between the common- 
alty and the court of aldermen, concerning 
who should examine and decide any controversy 
arising about the election of an alderman ; and 
on Thursday, September 20th, 1711, Sir Gil- 
bert Heathcote, Knight, being lord mayor, a 
common-council was called to pass the Orphans' 
Bill, (a bill depending in common-council 
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this whole year, relating to the election of alder- 
men,) the question was put, whether it should 
pass or not ? The lord mayor opposed it, and 
would not put the question. After three hours 
debate, a clause of the bill was left out, (which 
had the whole year's debate,) viz. : — that all 
controverted elections, relating to aldermen, 
should.be decided by the common-council, and not 
by the court of aldermen themselves. The bill 
was then passed, which enacted, that, in all 
future elections for aldermen, the ward shall 
only return one alderman, and one com- 
moner. That upon the demise of the alderman 
of Bridge Ward Without^ the aldermen above 
the chair may change their wards for that 
If they refuse, the common- council to choose 
one. That none but freemen, paying scot and 
lot, shall have a right to poll for aldermen. 
And if any action ensues upon that account, it 
is to be decided at the city's charge. The 
Orphans' Bill was also passed. 

In 1692, an act was made to regulate the 
election of aldermen. 

In 1712, an act for, the farther regulation 
of the nominations and elections of aldermen, 
and common-council men ; and for regulating 
the elections in common-halls, &c. 

In 1714, another act was made for re- 
viving the ancient manner of electing alder- 
men. 
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ANCIENT CUSTOMS, TAKEN OUT OF THE RE- 
CORDS OF LONDON. 

Courts of Aldermen called Wardmote. 

A wardmote is the assemblage of the whole 
people of one ward summoned, the alderman, 
the head, being present, or his deputy, for cor- 
recting the defects, removing the annoyances, 
and promoting the conveniences of the said 
ward. 

Wardmote is equivalent to plebiscitum among 
the Romans, axidjbl/cesmote among the Saxons. 
f The aldermen were in the habit, once, twice, 
or more times in the course of the year, by 
virtue of a warrant from the mavor, directed to 
them, to hold a wardmote ; in which it was usual 
to inquire into the state and quiet of the ward, 
and to present the defects, to be corrected by 
the alderman. 

The Choosing of an Alderman. 

In electing an alderman, according to the 
ancient custom, the mayor was wont to go to 
the ward which was vacant, and in the place 
where the wardmote of that ward was held, 
there calling before him, if he required it, by 
the meansr of the beadle, all the freemen inhabit- 
ing that ward : and there an alderman ought 
to be chosen by the mayor, and the sounder 
part of them, immediately, if they would or 
could, or else by a prefixed day, so that they 
exceeded not fifteen days, to make that elec- 
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tion ; because, then the mayor ought, and was 
wont, with the advice of the aldermen, his fel- 
lows r to appoint an honest, wealthy, and cir- 
cumspect man for alderman of that ward. 

After the election, the men of the ward were 
to present the elected person to the mayor and 
aldermen, to be admitted ; and after his ad- 
mission, if he refused to take upon him the 
office, or to undergo it, he should, by the cus- 
tom of the city, lose his freedom, to which he 
should not return without making a notable 
tine and payment. And if the elect was ad- 
mitted, he was to swear the accustomed oath ; 
but should the mayor and aldermen, for some 
notable cause, think fit that the elect was not a 
proper person to be admitted, the ward must 
proceed to a better election; but if they refused, 
either from malevolence, or pride, to choose 
another, whom, for the benefit and honour of the 
city, the court of aldermen could not condescend 
to admit, the mayor and aldermen, after wait- 
ing fifteen days, as in the former case, might 
choose and admit another. 

Manner of Holding a Common-council. 

The day before, the mayor and aldermen 
shall cause to be summoned, by the servants of 
the chamber, to come to Guildnall, out of each 
ward, sixteen, twelve, eight, or four, according 
to its capacity, of the wisest and wealthiest sort ; 
and that none, except such as are summoned, 
are to come, nor presume to be of this council, 
and that under pain of imprisonment, anciently, 
more lately, under a certain penalty and cor- 
n * 
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recti on, made in ordinance during the mayoralty 
of Nicholas Wotton All the commoners sum- 
moned shall be called over singly by a servant 
o f the chamber, standing higher than the rest ; 
a nd those who do not answer shall be noted by 
a clerk of the chamber, in a roll which he shall 
hold in his hand, containing the names sum- 
moned : those who appear going together.* 

Should a matter of doubt or controversy 
arise on which they cannot agree, they shall be 
examined separately by a servant of the common 
clerk, and of the common Serjeant at arms, by 
oath, &c. 

The Oath of a Common-council Man. 

Every one elected a common-council man 
makes oath, that he will be faithful to our lord 
the king, and his heirs, &c. ; that he will come 
when he is summoned for a common-council in 
the city, unless he can be reasonably excused ; 
and that he shall give good and faithful council, 
according to his understanding and knowledge, 
and that no man's favour shall maintain a pri- 
vate profit against the public and common 
profit of the city, &c, so help him, fyc. During 
the mayoralty of Sir John Ward (1375) the 
ordinance was entered for choosing common- 
council men, that, instead of being chosen by 
the ward, they should be elected by each 

• The business of the city is not to be delayed, in con- 
sequence of some of the men of the ward not answering ; 
ana every one thus summoned and not appearing, shall 
be. fined two shillings for not coming. 
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mystery— viz., out of some mysteries, six men, 
out of others, four, out of others, two ; and for 
this purpose bills were sent by the mayor, not 
to the aldermen, but to the governors of each 
mystery: but during that ordinance, tumults 
increased among the people; the great were 
despised by the less ; whence great controversies 
and divisions arose among the citizens, as ap- 
peared at the election of Nicholas Brembre, 
John Northampton, and other mayors. An 
amendment, however, took place, by which it 
was finally decreed, that, according to the an- 
cient laudable custom, a solid and approved 
common-council should be thenceforward chosen 
by the wards, and not by the mysteries only. 

Of the Slteriffs, $c. 

The sheriffs of the city of London were for- 
merly called bailiffs. They were judges of 
themselves only in their courts of personal pleas, 
and on the hustings, they were not judges alone, 
but also executors of the judgments and pre- 
cepts of the mayor, &c. Tney are also the 
'* mayor's eyes" seeing and supporting part of 
the care, which the person of the mayor alone 
is not sufficient to bear. All questions and 
debates arising among the sheriffs themselves, 
or their officers, ought, and was accustomed to 
be determined by the mayor and aldermen; 
because the liberty of the city did not hitherto 
permit the sheriffs to be the judges themselves 
in their own cases. 

Great dissensions, divisions, and discords, 
frequently happened betweon the mayor and 
n 3 
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sheriffs ; in consequence of which, an ordi- 
nance was made for their better government. 
In the time of King Edward II., some disputes 
of a serious and unpleasant nature took place 
between Sir John Le Blund, mayor* and Regi- 
nald de Thundersle, sheriff, and his clerks and 
officers, which gave occasion to the following 
ordinance : " Since that many evils happen to 
the commonalty and sheriffs, by the disobe- 
dience of the sheriffs, their clerks, and servants, 
it is agreed and appointed by the mayor and 
aldermen, that all sheriffs, clerks, and servants, 
be obedient and yielding to their superiors in 
all lawful things, and that may be done dejure. 
And if they shall not, but be, and may law- 
fully be, convicted upon this, let them be re- 
moved from their office, without having it 
again afterwards. — Stow. 

The difference between the said mayor and 
sheriff, received the following accommodation by 
the judgment of the aldermen : 

" Cognitio et Concordia, R. de Thundersle. 

" Before the said aldermen and others, the 
discords and disagreements arisen between Sir 
John Le Blund, mayor of London, and Regi- 
nauld Thundersle, sheriff of London, by com- 
mon friends mediating, were quieted, and that 
in the manner underwritten : to wit, that the 
said Sir John remitted and pardoned the afore- 
said Reginald, all manner of rancours and hatreds 
between them from the beginning of the world 
to this day: and the said Reginald, for the 
aforesaid remission and pardon, pledged to the 
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same John ten hogsheads of wine ; so that the 
said Reginald, do not offend against the said 
Sir John for the future ; but if he again offend 
against him, and upon this may lawfully be con- 
victed, he obliged himself, his heirs, and execu- 
tors, to pay the said ten hogsheads." — Strype. 

Of the Election of Sheriffs, #c 

For the custom of electing sheriffs, the mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, and common-council men 
being assembled on St. Matthew'sday, in the man- 
ner appointed for the election of mayor, the lord 
mayor chooses, according to his own free will, 
one discreet man, free of the city, to be one of 
the sheriffs for the ensuing year ; for whom he 
becomes responsible to the king in the moiety 
of the farm of the city, in the event of the in^ 
dividual thus chosen by the mayor being not an 
efficient person; but if the mayor choose by 
the counsel and assent of the aldermen, they 
must answer with him. And those persons 
chosen by the common-council, for themselves, 
and for the others summoned by the mayor for 
this cause, as before stated, shall choose for this 
commons another sheriff; for whom the whole 
commonalty must answer for the other moiety of 
the farm due to the king, if he be not sufficient 

All controversies arising among the commons 
upon the election of a sheriff, are to be rectified 
in the manner directed, and as contained in the 
article of the common-council. 

If any elected to the office of sheriff refused 
to act,. or absented himself, and was not present at 
Guildhall on the eve of St. Michael at ten 
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o'clock, to take his charge, then was levied on 
his goods, lands, and tenements, one hundred 
pounds, one half of which was given for the use 
of the chamber, the other half to the next that 
, was afterwards elected. And on being a second 
time chosen, and he refused the charge, all his 
goods, tenements, &c, were liable to be dis- 
trained for the payment of all charges relating 
to that office. 

Towards the latter end of King Charles 
the Second's reign, matters ran so high in 
the city relative to the election of sheriffs, 
in consequence of the mayor adhering to the 
ancient custom of electing one sheriff, and the 
commons endeavouring to break that custom, 
as by the charter they have the power of 
choosing both sheriffs, it gave rise to many 
feuds and disturbances among the citizens, and 
many pamphlets were printed, pro and con, on 
the subject. During the mayoraltv of Sir John 
Moor, the court of aldermen directed some 
qualified persons to consult the records of the 
city, in order to ascertain the precise custom 
and practice of former times ; which as soon as 
it was done, was ordered to be printed ; bearing 
date, « Thursday, June 25, 1682, aud 84 Car, 
II.," under the name of «* A brief Collection of 
the City Records, touching the Election of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex ;" by which 
it was shewn— 1. That by the charters, the 
citizens have the right to choose their ow» 
sheriffs; but that, by usage and peculiar by 
laws, those elections were confine^ to the liveries j 
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and that such had been the usage from the 
21st of Edward III., for the mayor to nominate 
or choose a person, either in the common-hall ; or, 
if drank to oefore, to present him to the common- 
hall ; where he has always been confirmed and al- 
lowed to be one of the sheriffs,, until the year 1641, 
except during four or five years, between the 
first of Edward III., and this date; in which 
the sheriffs on the day of election were both 
nominated by the commonalty, the persons 
chosen by the mayor having previously refused 
the office, and paid the forfeit. And from 1641, 
during the whole of the rebellion and until 
1663, the person nominated to the office of 
sheriff by the lord mayor, was refused to be con- 
firmed by the common-hall ; though ever since it 
has been admitted, except in they ear 1 674 to 1680. 
— This privilege of the lord mayor, according to 
the city records, isperfectly conformable with an- 
cient customs, rules, and ordinances of the city. 
2. The same records refer to an act of com- 
mon-council, made in the 4th year of Henry V., 
where it is stated that the sheriff ought to be 
freely and impartially chosen by "the more 
sufficient citizens," summoned to these elec- 
tions. — This privilege is also referred to by other 
acts of common-council. [By an act, in the 
reign of Edward III., it is enacted, that citizens 
absenting themselves on the day of election, in 
order to avoid the office of sheriff, should forfeit 
one hundred pounds : also, that the mayor, every 
year, was to declare on his conscience, and by his 
oath, that had he chosen any other man than 
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such as he had actually done, if he had been 
present, and to name the person so chosen. 
The same vrith the commonalty.] 

An act was made in the 7th of Richard II., that 
St. Matthew 's-day was to be the day on which 
the sheriffs were to be elected, as well by the 
mayor, according to his ancient prerogative, as 
by the commonalty on the 2nd of September ; 
and on those thus elected refusing the office, to 
forfeit, &c. 

An act made in the 30th of Henry VIII., 
stipulates that the election of sheriffs for the 
commonalty, shall be' had and used on the day 
of St. Peter ad Vinculo, ;* provided the mayor 
do not at any time before Lammas,*f- name and 
elect one of the sheriffs, at his pleasure. 

An act of 33th Elizabeth, says, that if any 
citizen happen to be chosen sheriff, either by 
the mayor or commons, at times and places ap- 
pointed, &c, and appear not to take upon him 
the office, he shall forfeit. And by another act, 
in the 24th of the same reign, the 1st day of 
August is appointed for confirmation, allowance 
and election of the persons to be named sheriffs 
by the lord mayor, according to ancient usage ; 

* So called in allusion to the bondage of St Peter, &c. 

t Lammas is one of the four cross quarter-days of the 
year, as they are now denominated. Whitsuntide was 
formerly the first of these quarters, Lammas the second, 
Martinmas the third, and Candlemas the last; and this 
partition of the year was once equally as common as the 
present divisions of Lady-day, Midsummer, Michaelmas, 
and Christmas. Some rents are still payable at these an- 
cient quarterly days in England, and they continue general 
in Scotland. 
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and for the election of another by the lord 
mayor and commons. If the person named by 
the mayor shall, before the 1st of August refuse 
to take upon him the office, or should die, or 
that a new nomination may require to be made, 
it shall be lawful for the lord mayor, before the 
1st of August, to make a new nomination, or 
nominations, as has been the custom. 

There is another act of the 36th of Elizabeth, 
which is repeated (7 Car. I.), differing only in 
the penalties, which repeals all former acts 
touching the election and confirmation of sheriffs, 
and which names the day, as well for confir- 
mation and allowance of such persons, as shall 
be chosen and elected by the lord mayor to be 
sheriffs, as for the choice of such other persons 
as by the lord mayor, aldermen, and commons, 
shall be chosen to be sheriffs, to be the 24th of 
June ; by which it is enacted, that if any person 
so chosen and elected, do not, before the next 
court of aldermen, enter into bond to take upon 
him the office, he shall forfeit four hundred 
pounds. And that if any forfeiture be made by 
any person to be first chosen or elected by the 
lord mayor, one hundred pounds, of such forfeiture 
shall be awarded to him that shall first, in the same 
year.be elected and enter upon the office. And 
if, after such acceptance, any other forfeiture 
shall happen to be made by any person that 
shall be chosen by the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons, one hundred pounds shall be 
awarded to him who first accepts the office, 
being elected by the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
commons. It also enacts, that no aldermen by 
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posteriority of election shall be inferior to a 
commoner ; and that the lord mayor do not 
choose any commoner, while there is an alder- 
man eligible. 

The usual proclamation that begins at the 
common-hall on Midsummer-day, declares, that 
they are summoned by confirmation of the per- 
son chosen by the lord mayor, and for the 
election of another, to be sheriffs for the year 
ensuing. 

From the commencement of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, persons drank to by the ford mayor, 
have frequently, before confirmation by the com- 
mon-hall, signed bonds to hold the office, or paid 
forfeit on refusal to hold, or sworn themselves not 
of ability to hold Hence it appears that what Sir 
John Moore, the then lord mayor had done, 
in choosing North, and presenting him to the 
common- hall to be confirmed, was no innovation, 
but was warranted by usage, and acts of com- 
mon council, notwithstanding what was asserted 
and fatally so, at that time, to the contrary ; an 
account of which affair, relative to the choosing 
of sheriffs at that period, is given as follows, in 
the words of Bishop Burnet, from the first 
Volume of the " History of his own Times." 

" At Midsummer, (1682), a new contest dis- 
covered how little the court resolved to regard 
either justice or decency. The court had car- 
ried the election of Sir John Moor to be mayor 
of the city of London, at Michaelmas eighty- 
one. He was the alderman on whom the elec- 
tion fell in course ; yet some, who knew him 
well, were for setting him aside, as one whom 
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the court would easily manage. He had been 
a non-conformist himself, till he grew so rich 
that he had a mind to go through the dignities 
of the city ; but, though he conformed to the 
church, yet he was still looked on as one that, 
in his heart, favoured the sectaries : and, upon 
this occasion, he persuaded some of their 
preachers to go among their congregations, to 
get votes for him. Others, who knew him to 
be a flexible and faint-hearted man, opposed 
his election ; yet it was carried for him. The 
opposition that was made to his election had 
sharpened him so much, that he became in all 
things compliant to the court, in particular to 
Secretary Jenkins, who took him into his own 
management. When the day came on which 
the mayor used to drink to one, and to mark 
him out for sheriff, he drank to North, a mer- 
chant, that was a brother to the chief justice. 
Upon that it was pretended, that this ceremony 
was not a bare nomination, which the common- 
hall might receive or refuse, as they had a mind 
to it ; but, that this made the sheriff, and that 
the common-hall was bound to receive and con- 
firm him in course, as the king did the mayor. 
On the other hand, it was said, that the right was 
to be determined by the charter, which granted 
the election of the sheriffs to the citizens of 
London ; and that whatsoever customs had 
crept in among them, the right still lay where 
the charter had lodged it — among the citizens. 
But the court was resolved to carry this point ; 
and they found orders that had been made in 
the city, concerning this particular, which gave 
o 
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tome colour to this pretension of the mayor ; so 
he claimed it on Midsummer Day, and said, the 
common-hall were to go and elect one sheriff, 
and to confirm the other that had been declared 
by him. The hall, on the other hand, said, that 
the right of choosing both was in them. The 
old sheriffs put it, according to custom, to a 
poll ; and it was visible, the much greater num- 
ber was against the lord mayor. The sheriffs 
were always understood to be the officers of that 
court, so the adjourning it belonged to them ; 
yet, the lord mayor adjourned the court, which, 
they said, he had no power to do: and so 
went on with the poll. There was no dis- 
order in the whole progress of the matter, if 
that was not to be called one, that they pro- 
ceeded after the mayor had adjourned the poll. 
But, though the mayor's party carried them- 
selves with great insolence towards the other 
party, yet they shewed, on this occasion, more 
temper than could have been expected from so 
great a body, who thought their rights were 
now invaded. The lord mayor, upon this, 
resolved to take another poll, to which none 
should be admitted but those who were con- 
tented to vote only for one, and to approve his 
nomination for the other. And it was resolved, 
that his poll should be that by which the busi- 
ness should be settled : and though the sheriffs' 
poll exceeded this by many hundreds, yet orders 
were given to return those on the mayor's poll, 
and that thev should be sworn ; and so those 
of the sheriffs' poll should be left to seek their 
remedy by law, when they could find it. Box, 
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who was chosen by the mayor's party, and 
joined to North, had no mind to serve upon so 
doubtful an election, where so many actions 
would lie, if it was judged against them at law ; 
and he could not be persuaded to hold it. So 
it was necessary to call a new common-hall, and 
to proceed to a new election. And then, with- 
out any proclamation made as usual, one in a 
corner, near the mayor, named Rich, and about 
thirty more applauded it ; those in the hall, that 
was full of people and of noise, hearing nothing 
of it. Upon this it was said, that Rich was 
chosen without any contradiction : and so, North 
and Rich were returned, and sworn sheriffs for 
the ensuing year. The violence and the injustice 
with which this matter was managed, shewed 
that the court was resolved to carry that point 
at any rate ; and this gave great occasions of 
jealousy, that some wicked design was on foot, 
for which it was necessary, in the first place, to 
be sure of favourable juries. 

The arbitrary proceedings in this affair were 
looked upon as matters of great importance, and 
we find Lord Russel, in his last dying words, de- 
clare, " That from the time of choosing sheriffs, 
he concluded the heat in that matter would 
produce something extraordinary ; and was not 
much surprised to find it fall upon him." 

An Act for regulating the Election of 
Sheriff 8 y $c. 

In the year following (1683), Sir W. Prit- 
chard, mayor, there was made an act of com- 
mon-council for the regulation of the election 
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of sheriffs, upon a report made by Sir James 
Edwards, Sir John Moore, Sir Henry Tulse, 
aldermen, and several other commoners ap- 
pointed thereunto, to the following effect, viz. : 
— That they found the usage for the lord 
mayor to nominate and elect one of the sheriffs 
of this city and Middlesex, called in question, 
in the troublesome and disorderly times, as it 
unhappily was that year (1683), or the two 
last ; and that they had examined the usage in 
that particular, and found it very ancient, and 
not questioned, that they could find, until the 
breaking out of those troubles. * 

That they had seen very many acts of com- 
mon council that took notice of it, and allowed 
it ; and particularly the act in the seventh of 
Charles I., touching the election of sheriffs. To 
which last-mentioned act, they were of opinion, 
that certain additions or explications should be 
made in some particular parts, which seemed not 
to be sufficiently provided ; and that they had 
prepared a bill for that purpose, which they 
presented to the honourable court. All which 
they humbly submitted to the wisdom and good 
pleasure of this honourable court, on the 5th of 
June, 1683, with their names subscribed, &c. 

The bill being then read, it was put to the 
question, whether the same should be read 
again, or re-committed, and be determined to 
be read again ? Then, upon a further question, 
whether the same bill should pass, or no, and 
poll taken thereupon, one hundred and thirteen 

* Alluding to those between the king and parliament. 
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commoners were for the passing of it, and 
seventy-eight against it; it was passed, and 
made the act of this court. 

The penalty in this act was, for a freeman 
chosen, and refusing to act, to forfeit four 
hundred pounds. For an alderman chosen 
sheriff, and refusing to act, six hundred pounds ; 
whereas, the forfeiture, previous to the passing 
of the act, was but six hundred marks. 

1254. The sheriffs of London were com- 
mitted to the Marshal sea prison, for the non- 
payment of a tax they had agreed to pay to the 
royal consort, -called Aurum Regina (the 
queen's gold), for the restitution of their liber- 
ties ; and, in the same year, the same persons, 
together with the mayor, were again committed 
to the same prison, for arrears of a sum agreed 
to be paid towards the king's voyage into Gas- 
cony. 

The sheriffs having to distrain the citizens 
for the Aurum Regina, they, at the return 
of the writ, told the barons that they had not 
brought the money, not being able to find pur- 
chasers for certain vadia, or goods, which they 
had seized ; upon which they were ordered to 
attend the barons, and bring the said vadia, on 
a certain day. The sheriffs attended, agreeable 
to their instructions, when they informed the 
barons, that above a thousand citizens, consist- 
ing of drapers, spicers, and other tradesmen, 
had made a stout resistance, and would not 
suffer their property to be carried off. Upon this 
declaration, the sheriffs were immediately com- 
mitted to the Marshalsea : but were speedily 
o 3 
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bailed by the whole community of London, 
represented in the persons of Michael Tory, 
Robert Hardel, Thomas Adrian, and Simon 
de Cobham. This incensing Henry, he de- 
graded the mayor, appointed his under treasurer 
custos of the city, and seized upon the liberties 
of the citizens, for the restoration of which, 
they were obliged to pay the enormous sum of 
4000 marks. 

About the same time, a prisoner in Newgate, 
named John Gate, otherwise Offrem, who was 
convicted for murdering a prior related to the 
queen, having made his escape, the king ordered 
the mayor and sheriffs to attend him at the 
Tower of London, where, being satisfied of 
the innocence of the mayor, he suffered him to 
depart, but notwithstanding the charge against 
the sheriffs was unsupported by the least sha- 
dow of truth or argument, he confined them in 
the Tower for a month. Notwithstanding the 
truth of this appeared, on the examination of 
the sheriffs at the Tower, the king compelled 
the citizens to pay a fine of 3000 marks, and 
degraded both the sheriffs. 

The citizens were shortly after summoned to 
attend the king, to have their city tallaged,* 
when Henry demanded the sum of 8000 marks; 
but after some deliberation with the principal 
citizens, Ralph Hardel, the mayor, told the 
king that 2000 marks should, if he pleased, be 

• The word tallage is derived from the French verb, 
tailler, to share, or cut out a part ; and implies a share, or 
part of the value of any man's goods, or chattels ; and was 
used as a general term, including ail subsidies, taxes, &c. 
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immediately paid into the bands of bis treasurer ; 
but that they could not — they would not give 
him any more. 

Liveries worn informer Times by the Citizens 
of London in Times of Triumph. 

In the year 1286, 20th Henry III., the 
mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and citizens of Lon- 
don, rode out to meet the king, and his new 
wife, Queen Eleanor, daughter to Raymond 
Berengarius, of Arragon, Earl of Provence and 
Narbonne. The citizens were clothed in lone 
garments, embroidered about with gold and silk 
of divers colours ; their horses finely trapped, 
to the number of three hundred and sixty, 
every man bearing a golden or silver cup in his 
hand ; the king s trumpets sounding before 
them," &c. 

In the year 1300, 29th Edward L, the said 
king married Margaret, sister to Philip le Bel, 
King of France. The ceremony took place at 
Canterbury. The queen was conveyed to Lon- 
don, and six hundred citizens rode out to meet 
her, in one livery of red and white, with the 
cognizance of their mysteries embroidered on 
their sleeves. They met her majesty about four 
miles out of London, whence they escorted her 
to Westminster. 

In the year 1415, 3d Henry V., the said king 
arriving at Dover, the mayor of London, witn 
the aldermen and craftsmen, riding in red, with 
red and white hoods, met the king at Blackheath, 
coming from Eltham, with his prisoners, out of 
France. 
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In the year 1432, 10th Henry VI., the king 
being crowned in France, returning to England, 
came to Eltham, towards London ; he was met 
by the lord mayor, the aldermen, and com- 
monalty, on horseback ; the mayor in crimson 
velvet, a large velvet furred hat, a girdle of 
gold about his middle, and a bawdrike* of gold 
about his neck, trailing down behind him ; his 
three henchmen, on three heavy coursers, fol- 
lowing him, in one suit of red, spangled with 
silver: then followed the aldermen in scarlet 
gowDs, with sanguine hoods; and next the 
commonalty of the city, in white gowns and 
scarlet hoods, with various cognizances em- 
broidered on their sleeves. 

In 1485, 1st Henry VII., the mayor, alder- 
men, sheriffs, and commonalty, all clothed in 
velvet, as in mourning, met the king at Shore- 
ditch, and escorted him to St. Paul's Church, 
where he offered his banners taken at the victory 
of Bosworth Field, over Richard III. 

Hoods anciently the Covering of A/en's 
Heads, fie. 

It may be remarked, from what has just 
been said concerning the liveries of citizens in an- 
cient times, both in triumphs and otherwise, that 
the covering of men's heads was their hoods ; for 
neither cap nor hat is then spoken of, except that 
John Willes, mayor of London, was said to 
wear a hat in time of triumph ; but differing 

* A cord, or thong, for the clapper of a bell, a sword- 
belt, a jewel, kc.—Baillie. 
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from the hats now in use, and commonly worn 
in the liveries of noblemen. Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster, in the reign of Edward IT., gave, at 
Christmas, in liveries, to such as served him, 
one hundred and fifty-nine broad cloths, allow- 
ing to every garment furs to fur their hoods. 

Stow mentions pictures he had seen of alder- 
men in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward 
IV., particularly of Alderman Darby, who lived 
in Fenchurch-street, in a gown of scarlet, and 
a hood on his head. 

There was also, at one time, in the glass win- 
dow of the old Guildhall, the picture of a 
mayor, sitting in a party-coloured habit, and a 
hood on his head ; his sword-bearer before him, 
with a hat, or cap of maintenance, the town- 
clerk, and other officers, bare-headed, with their 
hoods on their shoulders. 

Henry VIII., towards the latter end of his 
reign, wore a round flat cap of scarlet, or velvet, 
with a broach, or jewel, and a feather. Several 
gentlemen, as well courtiers as others, wore the 
same. The young citizens also adopted the 
then new fashion of flat caps, knitten with black 
woollen yarn, but so light, that they were forced 
to tie them under their chins, lest the wind 
should carry them away. The use of these flat 
round caps so far increased, being cheaper than 
the French bonnet, that, shortly afterwards, 
they were adopted by some of the junior alder- 
men. Sir John White wore it at his mayoralty, 
and was the first that left the example to his 
successors. 
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These hoods were worn with the roundlet* 
upon their heads, and the skirts to hang behind 
on their necks, to keep them warm ; the tippet 
to lie on their shoulder, or to wind about tneir 
necks. These hoods, in former times, corres- 
ponded in colour to their gowns, which were of 
two colours, viz., red and blue, or red and 
purple ; or, in fact, as it pleased the masters 
and wardens of the different companies to ap* 
point. Of later times the gowns are all of one 
colour. 

THE ORDER OBSERVED BY THE LORD MAYOR, 
THE ALDERMEN, AND SHERIFFS, FOR THEIR 
MEETINGS, AND WEARING OF THEIR APPAREL 
THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE YEAR, AS FOR- 
MERLY USED. 

On the Election of Sheriffs. 

The lord mayor and aldermen, with the 
sheriffs, meet at Guildhall, at eight o'clock in 
the morning, dressed in their violet-coloured 
gowns, lined, and their scarlet cloaks, lined, 
without their horses. Having remained to- 
gether some time, relative to the election, the 
lord mayor and aldermen come forth, and put 
on their cloaks in the orphans'' court, and then 

fo down, in order, to the body of the hall, or 
listings 1 court ; where Mr. Recorder afterwards 
stands up, before the bench and companies on 
this occasion assembled, and makes nis obeis- 
ance, first to the lord mayor, and then to the 
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commons, and declares to them the reason why 
they are there assembled ; pointing out to them , 
that it is for the election of one of the sheriffs 
of London, and the county of Middlesex, for 
the ensuing year ; and for the confirmation of 
the other sheriff nominated by the lord mayor, 
by virtue of his prerogative. 

On Bartholomew Eve 9 for the Fair in 
Smithfietd. 

Formerly, the aldermen met the lord mayor 
and sheriffs at Guildhall chapel, after dinner, in 
their violet furred gowns, and there heard the 
evening prayer ; after which, they went to New- 
gate, and thence on to the ffate in Cloth-fair, 
where the fair was proclaimed ; they then rode 
through Cloth- fair, and returned by Alders- 
gate, and on to the Mansion-house. 

On Bartholomew-Day, anciently for the 
Wrestling. 

As many aldermen as dined with the lord 
mayor and sheriffs, were dressed in their scarlet 
gowns, lined; and after dinner, their horses 
being brought to them where they dined, the 
aldermen who dined with the sheriffs, rode with 
them to the lord mayor's house, to accompany 
him to the wrestling. When the wrestling was 
over, they mounted their horses again, and rode 
"back through the fair, and so in at Aldersgate, 
and then home again to the mayor's house. 
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The Sunday after Bartholomew-Day. 

On this day, the aldermen used to meet the 
lord mayor and the sheriffs at St. Paul's cross, 
by eight o'clock in the morning, dressed in 
their scarlet gowns, lined, withouf cloaks, or 
horses, and there heard the sermon; and if 
there was a wrestling, or a shooting match, after 
dinner, they then went to my lord's place with 
their said scarlet gowns, lined, and their horses as 
before, on Bartholomew-day. 

For the Day of our Lady Fair in South- 
wark 9 September 8th- 

The lord mayor and sheriffs, on this day, rode 
to St. Magnus church in their scarlet gowns, 
lined, without their cloaks, after dinner, at two 
o'clock, and there the aldermen met the lord 
mayor; and, after the evening service, they 
rode through the fair, till they came to St 
George's church, and further to Newington- 
bridge, or to St. Thomas of Waterings, to the 
stones that point out the liberties of the cities, 
if they think proper ; and then return over the 
bridge, or to the Bridge-house, where a banquet 
was prepared for them. The aldermen here 
take leave of the lord mayor, and every one re- 
turns home. After all this is done, and the 
lord mayor escorted home, a supper was pro- 
vided for his officers, by the bridge-masters. 

For Swearing the Sheriffs upon Michaelmas- 
Day. 

On whatever day this may fall, so many of 
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the aldermen as are invited to dine at either of 
the sheriffs' houses, shall come thither to break- 
fast, or else to drink, at eight o'clock in the 
morning, with their violet cloaks brought with 
them ; but if the sheriff be an alderman, they 
must then put on their cloaks ; if he be no 
alderman, then to come between two of the 
aldermen without cloaks, and the sheriff wear- 
ing his livery gown and hood. After the 
sheriff is sworn, he then puts on his violet 
gown and cloak, with his chain of office, and 
the aldermen see him home with their cloaks on. 

On Michaelmas-Day, for the Election of 
Mayor. 

All the aldermen meet the lord mayor and 
the sheriffs, at eight o'clock in the morning, at 
Guildhall, wearing their scarlet gowns and 
cloaks, furred ; and after they have been a cer- 
tain time together in the council chamber, they 
go forth into the orphans' court, where, putting 
on their cloaks, they go in procession to the 
chapel to hear service (a sermon), and here the 
lora mayor, with certain aldermen, receive the 
communion. After this, the election com- 
mences in the usual way. 

For presenting the Lord Mayor Elect, to the 
Lord Chancellor, or Keeper. 

On the day of the election, after dinner, or 
some time afterwards, it has been customary for 
the lord mayor elect, to go to the lord keeper, or 
chancellor, attended by five or six of the alder- 
men, and the recorder, all in their violet gowns, 
p 
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and by other officers ; the recorder making the 
new election known to his lordship, and his 
lordship returning a complimentary reply, ex- 
pressing his approbation of their choice. 

The Morrow after Michaelmas-Day, Jbr the 
new Sheriffs going to Westminster to be 
' sworn there. 

All the aldermen repair to the houses of the 
two sheriffs by eight o clock in the morning, in 
their violet furred gowns ; but the lord mayor, 
Mr. Recorder, and the two sheriffs, must be in 
their scarlet gowns, furred, and their cloaks 
carried with them to Westminster, where, going 
up to the Exchequer, the two new sheriffs are 
presented, and the old ones sworn to their ac- 
count 



INVESTING THE NEW LORD MAYOR. 

\ 

The Ancient Order for the Day of St. Simon 
and Jude, was — 

That the old lord mayor shall have so many 
of the aldermen to dine with him, come to his 
place (house) by eight o'clock in the morning, 
in their violet gowns, furred, with their cloaks 
and horses, and the sheriffs to fetch him to the 
hall, and there wait in the council chamber, till 
the coming of the new lord mayor, and the rest 
of the aldermen, with the company of either of 
the lords before them. And after they have 
been together a certain time, they go forth into 
the orphans' court, put on their cloaks, and go 
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down into the hustings' court, where being set in 
order, the common crier makes proclamation, 
commanding every man to keep silence. Then 
Mr. Town-clerk administers the oath to the newly 
elected lord mayor ; and, after he has taken it, 
the old lord mayor rises, and gives the new one 
his place, the old lord taking the place pre- 
viously occupied by his successor, to whom Mr. 
Chamberlain delivers, first, the sceptre, next the 
keys and the purse, with the seal of the office of 
the mayoralty. Then the sword-bearer gives 
him the sword. They then arise, put off their 
cloaks, and the old lord rides home with the 
pew lord, where he leaves him, with the number 
of aldermen who dine with him. And the old 
lord, with the rest of the aldermen, ride home, 
the sword borne before him. After dinner, the 
aldermen depart as they please. 

LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 

On the Morrow, after the Day of St. Simon 
and Jude 9 for the new Lord Mayor going to 
take his Oath at Westminster. 

All the aldermen and sheriffs go to the lord 
mayor elect, by eight o'clock in the morning, in 
their scarlet gowns, furred, and their cloaks 
borne with them,, and their horses, and ride to 
Guildhall; and the bachelors, called rich ba- 
chelors, who consist of a number of substantial 
freemen of the company to which the lord 
mayor belongs, not as yet of the livery, and the 
Hvery of the new lord's company, with gentle- 
p % 
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men ushers, all going in decent order before 
him. » 

The old lord mayor rides from his own place 
to the hall alone, having no officers to wait upon 
him, but the common hunt, as a gentleman 
usher going before him, and the common hunts- 
man, or one yeoman of the water-side, with his 
own men following him, and he stays at the 
hall. And after they are all assembled, they 
set out in their coaches to Blackfriars'-bridge ; 
but, formerly, it was always on horseback, to 
the Three Crane Stairs, in the Vintry, where 
they take barge to Westminster bridge, at- 
tended by several companies in their barges, 
adorned with banners and streamers, trumpets 
sounding, kettle-drums, hautboys, and other 
musical instruments. 

Having landed at Westminster-bridge, the 
lord mayor and aldermen put on their cloaks 
within the palace, and go round about the hall, 
where they perform many courtesies, going thence 
to the Exchequer to be sworn. When the oath 
is taken, they come down again, and go first to 
the King's Bench, then to the Common Pleas ; 
they afterwards re-embark in their barges, and 
are saluted on their return to Guildhall by the 
guns, placed on the other side of the water. 

Having re-landed at Blackfriars, the several 
companies of the city, who had honoured the 
lord mayor in their barges to Westminster, and 
back again to Guildhall, were entertained with 
a sumptuous dinner. 

In former times, the lord mayor and alder- 
men, after dinner, with all the companies in wait* 
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ing for his coming, used to go to St. Paul's. 
This, however, has long been laid aside, the 
dinner not being over till late at night, when the 
entertainment concludes with a ball. 

For going to St Pouts on All Saints'-Day, 
. Christmas-day, Twelfth-day, and Candlemas- 
day. 

On these days, the aldermen and sheriffs repair 
to the lord mayor's place, in their scarlet gowns, 
furred. From thence, they ride to Guildhall, 
the mayor's companies and. the bachelors, with 
their gentlemen ushers walking before him, and 
there they hear the evening prayer ; after which 
they ride to St. Paul's church, where both the 
new and the old lord mayor put on their cloaks 
and walk up to the choir, and hear a sermon ; 
which done, they walk about the church, taking 
off their cloaks and putting them on again ; they 
then return to their coaches ; and the aldermen, 
wjith the companies and bachelors, escort the 
lord mayor home ; and having refreshed them- 
selves with " spice bread andhypocrass," take 
their leave. Here it is further understood that 
AH Saints' -day is the last of the old lord mayor 
riding with the new, in this manner. 

On St Thomas' s-Day. 

The lord mayor, with all the aldermen, is to 
*it in the ward belonging to him, to transact 
such business as may then be necessary. Each 
is to wear his violet-coloured gown and cloak 
furred. 

p 3 
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For Christmas Holidays. 

For Christmas holidays, till Twelfth-day, if 
the lord mayor and aldermen go abroad to any 
public meeting, they are to wear scarlet ; but in 
working days, within the twelve days, if the lord 
mayor goes to Guildhall, markets, or streets, 
then they all wear black. 

On Innocents' -Day. 

On Innocent' s-day the aldermen dine with 
the lord mayor and sheriffs, wearing scarlet ; 
but the ladies wear black. 

On the Sunday after tlie Christmas Holidays. 

On this day the lord mayor and aldermen 
wear their violet gowns, without their cloaks, to 
hear sermon. 

For Monda^after Twelfth-Day. 

The lordmayorand aldermen meet at Guildhall 
by eight o'clock in the morning, in their furred 
scarlet gowns, and their cloaks, without horses, 
to receive of their respective wards their sealed 
indentures of the wardmote inquests, and for 
swearing the constables and scavengers. 

On Good Friday of Old Time. 

The lord mayor and aldermen used to meet 
at St. Paul's Cross, at one o'clock in the after- 
noon, to hear the sermon, in their pink gowns, 
and without their chains and tippets. 
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For Monday and Tuesday in Easter Week. 

The aldermen and sheriffs go to the lord 
mayor's place before eight o'clock in the morning, 
to breakfast, wearing their scarlet gowns, furred, 
with their cloaks and horses. And after break- 
fast took their horses and rode to the Spittal ; 
and there they put on their cloaks, and thus sat 
down to hear the sermon. After this, they 
rode homeward in due order, till they arrived 
at the well with two buckets, now a pump in 
Bishopsgate-within ; and here as many of the 
aldermen as dined with the sheriffs, took leave 
of the lord mayor, and the rest went home. 

For Wednesday in Easter Week. 

The same as in the above-mentioned two 
days, with the reservation, that the lord mayor 
and aldermen must then be in their violet gowns 
and suitable cloaks. But the ladies, on the two 
former days wearing scarlet, were on this day 
attired in black. The Spittal sermons are now 
constantly preached at St. Bride's church. The 
feast is given on Monday by the lord mayor ; 
on Tuesday by one of the sheriffs, and on Wed- 
nesday by the other. 

On Low Sunday, 

All the aldermen on this day used to meet 
the lord mayor and sheriffs in their scarlet 

Sowns furred, without their cloaks or horses, to 
ear the sermon. 
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On Whitsunday. 

On this day the aldermen used to meet the 
mayor and sheriffs, at the church-yard by Moor- 
fields, wearing their scarlet gowns lined, without 
cloaks, to hear the sermon appointed for that 
day. 

On Monday and Tuesday in WhitswuWeek. 

The aldermen used to meet the mayor and 
sheriffs on these days, at St. Paul's, for the same 
purpose as on Whitsunday. 

On the Day ordered for bestowing the Honour 
of Knighthood on the Lord Mayor. 

Formerly the lord mayor was knighted as a 
reward for his services. The day on which this 
order was conferred, all the aldermen met hm 
lordship at the Three Cranes, if the king was at 
Westminster ; or at St. Hill, if the king was at 
Greenwich, by seven o^clock in the morning, in 
their scarlet gowns, carrying their cloaks with 
them. After morning praver, they took barge 
to wait upon the king, and when the ceremony 
was over, they returned with the lord mayor to 
dinner. 

Forgoing to St. Paul's the First Sunday of 
every Term. 

All the aldermen and judges meet the lord 
mayor and the sheriffs at St, Paul's, wearing 
their scarlet gowns, either furred or lined, ao» 
cording to the season. 
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For the Election of Bridge-Masters, if any of 
them die within the Year. 

The Jord mayor and aldermen, in their violet 
gowns, without their cloaks, sit in the hustings' 
court, while they are chosen, and do not remove 
until the election be made. 

At the Kings Coronation. 

All the aldermen used to meet the lord mayor 
and sheriffs at the Three Cranes in the Vintry, 
according to the hour appointed in their sum- 
mons. The lord mayor (for that time of ser- 
vice and attendance) wears a crimson velvet 
gown, a collar of SS, and sceptre, but no cloak. 
The aldermen wear their scarlet gowns, and 
carry their cloaks with them, either furred or 
lined, according to the season. From the Three 
Cranes they take barge for Westminster, where 
they land and give their attendance in the Ex- 
chequer chamber (being served with cakes and 
wine), until they are called by the heralds ; 
and then they put on their cloaks. 

At what time the Lord Mayor wears his cloak. 

From Michaelmas to Whitsuntide, violet 
furred ; and from Whitsuntide to Michaelmas, 
scarlet lined. 

The lord mayor, and those knights who have 
borne the office of the mayoralty, ought to have 
their cloaks furred with " grey amis ;" and 
those aldermen who have not been mayors, with 
calabre. 
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Also, such as have been mayors are to have 
their cloaks lined with changeable taffeta, and 
the others with green taffeta. 

For the First Day of every Quarter Sessions. 

The first day of every quarter sessions, in the 
forenoon only, the lord mayor and the sheriffs 
wear their violet gowns and cloaks furred ; but 
at Midsummer quarter sessions, the first day, 
they wear violet gowns and scarlet cloaks, and 
black on the other days. 

For the Burial of an Alderman- 

On these occasions the aldermen appear in 
their violet gowns, except such as are prevented, 
from being friends of the deceased, with black, 
or mourning. 

When an alderman dies, the sword-bearer is 
to have a black gown, or thirty-three shillings 
and four-pence in money. Ana if any alderman 
deceased give the lord mayor a black gown, the 
sword-bearer must have another, or forty shil- 
lings in money, in its stead, and so carry the 
sword in black before the lord mayor. 

The chamberlain is not to wear his tippet, 
but when the lord mayor or aldermen wear 
their scarlet or velvet. 

At the Nomination of an Alderman. 

For the nomination of an alderman, the lord 
mayor wears his black gown and violet cloak, 
and both the sheriffs their black gowns. 
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For the Election of Governors at Christ 9 8 
Hospital, 

For the election of governors belonging to 
the several hospitals, the lord mayor and alder- 
men wear their black gowns. 

FOR THE ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF PARLIA- 
MENT FOB THE CITY. 

All the aldermen meet the lord mayor and 
the sheriffs at Guildhall, at nine o'clock in the 
forenoon, in their violet gowns, and their cloaks 
furred or lined, according to the season of the 
year, and sit in the open hall or hustings 9 court, 
while the commons choose them. 

The old order was, that they must choose the 
recorder for one of their knights, and one grey 
cloak (or alderman above the chair) for the 
other, and two commoners. 

The four members now that serve the city in 
parliament, are elected out of the candidates 
that put up, by the livery of the city, as is said 
for the lord mayor ; only in this case the majority 
carry the election, without the particular choice 
of the aldermen, as in the case of lord mayor. 

In consequence of the frequent disputes 
between the aldermen and commons, relative to 
the extent of their respective rights and pri- 
vileges, and particularly as regarded the election 
of magistrates ; the aldermen who seemed to be 
most in favour with the administration, in the 
year 1725, procured an act of parliament which 
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settled these matters very much to their advan- 
tage, in the opinion of the commons at least, 
who petitioned against it, and of many of the 
peers, who entered their protests on passing the 
oill, the substance of which was, " that after 
" the first day of June, 1725, upon every elec- 
" tion of a citizen, or citizens, to serve for the 
" said city of London in parliament, and upon 
" all elections of mayors, sheriffs, chamberlains, 
" bridge-masters, auditors of chamberlains and 
" bridge-masters, and all and every other officer 
" or officers, to be chosen in and for the city by 
" the liverymen thereof; and upon all elections of 
" aldermen, and common-council men chosen at 
" the respective wardmotes of the said city, the 
" presiding officer or officers at such elections, 
" should, in case a poll was demanded by any 
u of the candidates, or any two or more of the 
" electors, appoint a convenient number of 
u clerks to take the same ; which clerk should 
" take the said poll in the presence of the pre- 
" siding officer or officers, truely and indiffer- 
" ently to take the same, and to set down the 
" name of each voter, and his place of residence 
" or abode, and for whom he should poll ; and 
" to poll no person who should not be sworn ; or 
" beinga Quaker shall not affirm, according to the 
" direction of that act ; and that the form of the 
" said oaths should be as follows :" 

Liveryman's Oath at an Election. 
• 
" You do swear, that you are a freeman of 
London, and a liveryman of the Company of 
, and have so been for the space of 
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twelve calendar months, and that the place of 

your abode is at , in , and that 

you have not polled at this election. So help 
you, God!" 

And in the event of any election of an alder- 
man or common-council man, every person, 
before he is admitted to poll, should take the 
oath herein and after mentioned ; or being one of 
the people called Quakers, should solemnly affirm 
the effect thereof, that is to say : 

" You do swear that you are a freeman of 
London, and a householder in the ward of 

9 an d have not polled at this election. 

So help you, God /" 

The vote of every one refusing to comply 
with the above, to be rejected. And it was 
further enacted, that every elector, before he was 
admitted to poll, should take the oath, if re- 
quired, of abjuration, and on refusal, his vote to 
be rejected also, &c. 

CHIEF OFFICERS WHO ATTEND THE LORD MAYOR 
ON PARTICULAR DAYS. 

The four pleaders, the chamberlain, town-clerk, 
common serjeant, the two judges of the sheriffs' 
court, the secondaries of the compters, the 
under-chamberlain, and the bridge-masters, are 
to attend the lord mayor at his house, before he 
goes abroad on festival and other general days. 

Courts of Aldermen, when and where to be 
kept. 

Courts of aldermen in ordinary are kept at 
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Guildhall, every Tuesday and Thursday, 
during the year, except on holidays, and the 
month of August till BartholomewVday be past, 
the week before Christmas, Shrove Tuesday, 
and the week before Easter. 

For the Orphans' Court. 

The lord mayor and aldermen come to Guild- 
hall, wearing their violet gowns, without cloaks ; 
but the lord mayor must have his cloak on. 
The common crier is the warner of this court. 

Under Officers. 

Besides the chief magistrates for the better 
preservation of the peace and safe condition of 
the city, and such likewise as do belong to the 
mayor and Guildhall, there are several under 
officers belonging to the several wards ; there is 
besides in each a quest of wardmote, the duty 
of which is to inquire into all misdemeanors, 
committed within the ward, and to present 
them to the aldermen ; there are also beadles, 
constables, scavengers, mercenary officers in 
each ward; and trie sheriffs have their Ser- 
jeants, &c, all of whom are sworn into their 
respective offices. 

Tfie Oath of the Beadle of the Ward. 

Extracted from the book of old customs, by 
which his proper office appears, may be cited as 
an example. 
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44 Ye shal swear, that ye shal wel and honestly 
keep tr^e ward that ye be bedyl ; and , ye 
shal suffer no maner rybaudes, or none of evil 
living, nor huckster of ale, nor no men holding 
brothels, nor none other noyous, either woman 
slandered of evil name, and of evil life, dwelling 
within the ward, but you shal certify the name 
of them unto the alderman ; to that intent, that 
he shal have them out within fifteen days : and 
if the alderman do it not, ye shal an one after 
the fifteen days ended, do the maior to wit. 
And if any man make a fray, or draw any 
weapon against the king's peace, ye shal do the 
sheriffs to wit, that they may make levy by their 
Serjeant's of such misdoera 

44 Also, ye shal retorne good and lawful men 
in the hustings afore the sheriff, and the king's 
crowner to the quest ; and not men suspicious, 
and maintainers of persons of evil name ; and 
the retorne that ye make, ye shal show them 
three or four days before the hustings, that 
they may see the retorne, whether it be sufficient 
or not. 

44 Also, ye shal se that no poulter, nor none 
other victualler, make no sale of. pultry, corn, 
or meal, or any other victual, in no privy place, 
agpinst the ordinance of the maior, but ye shal 
warn the maior and sheriffs thereof. 

" Ye shal be none officer in court expedient, 
during the time of your office of bedylship. 
Also, ye shal brew none ale, ye shal keep no 
bakehouse. Also, ye shal be no regrator oi vic- 
tual, nor none huxter of ale, nor no partner 
with none of them. And other things to your 
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office belonging, ye shal wel and lawfully keep. 
So help you God and holy dome, ani by this 
book." 

THE TWELVE PRINCIPAL COMPANIES OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON, &C. 

As the government of this city is chiefly main- 
tained by the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen, con- 
sequently a necessary portion of that government 
consists in the companies of the freemen, who 
were formerly called barons.* Of these barons, 
or free-citizens, the companies consist; and the 
city of London, consisting of various tradesmen, 
that is, of such as make and sell commodities ; 
for the regulation of laws and rules became 
necessary, according to which they should follow 
their trades, arts, and manual occupations ; for 
which purposes, those of each trade or mystery 
(as it is stated), are distinguished into companies, 
societies, or fraternities ; each of which, having 

* The word baron was introduced by the Normans, as 
an equivalent for the word Thane, used by the Saxons ; 
which we are told they used sometimes, in a very extended 
signification, to mean a freeman, born of free parentage. 
The Normans also applied the word baron to the free 
citizens of their most esteemed cities and boroughs ; and 
this is what Bractor means when he writes "per barones 
London." By the barons of London ; that is, by the free 
citizens of that city. There are various charters, in which 
mention is made of these barons ; as the barons of War- 
wick, in Doomsday-book; and even now the burgesses of 
the Cinque-ports are called the barons thereof. 

Aldimanni in unaquaq; warda colligunt omnia qum sunt 
regi debita. 
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their separate halls and places of meeting (gene- 
rally magnificent buildings), where they confer 
together monthly, or oftener, concerning their 
own affairs, as also for feasting on set days. 

They have also masters, wardens, assistants, 
clerks, and other officers, to consult for, and to 
direct and order all things that relate to the 
good condition of their respective societies, and 
to punish and restrain all abuses incident to 
their trades. 

These are also called corporations, because 
they are incorporated or embodied by charters 
from the kings and queens of England, or by 
acts of parliament, with certain liberties and 
privileges, for the better government of their 
respective members. 

Most of these governments have weighty 
trusts of charity reposed in them, and ard richly 
endowed with lands and livings for that pur- 
pose. 

Such is the respect paid to the masters and 
wardens of these companies, that when they 
meet at their several halls, either for the pur- 
pose of business or feasting, they take pre- 
cedence at their tables of all the rest present, be 
they even knights or baronets. 

There are as many of these companies nearly 
as there are trades and mysteries practised and 
professed ; but the following twelve have been 
reputed the principal, and are by some styled 
honourable. No one is capable of being lord 
mayor that has not previously belonged to one 
of these companies ; and, therefore, should any 
of an inferior company be elected to that honour, 
o. 3 
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he must leave the company to which he ori- 
ginally belongs, and get himself made a member 
of one of the twelve : the first of which, and which 
takes precedency over all other companies in 
London, is, 

1. — The Mercers' Company. 

The mercers were first enabled to become 
a company, and to purchase lands to the value 
of twenty pounds by the year, in the 17th of 
Richard II., anno Domini 1393. It consists of 
four wardens, and about forty assistants, though 
the last number is uncertain. They have two 
hundred and eighty-three on the livery, for which 
a fine is paid of £%. 1 3$. 4d. 

Arms. Gules, a demi-virgin, with her hair 
dishevelled, proper, crowned, or, wainstcot 

ale, issuing out of clouds proper, with a 
sr nebula, or. 

Patroness. — The blessed Virgin. 

In former times, the company consisted 
chiefly of such as sold rich silks, brought from 
Italy, and who lived, for the most part, in 
Cheapside, St. Lawrence, Jewry, and the Old 
Jewry ; afterwards they were generally mer- 
chants. 

In the year 1585, when a great muster was 
to be made at Greenwich of the citizens, before 
Queen Elizabeth, to consist of six thousand men, 
the mercers sent out two hundred and ninety-four 
soldiers, who were out seven days and a night, 
at sixteen pence per day each ; which, with all 
other necessary expenses of arms, provisions, &c. 
cost them £392. 10s. 
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The Mercers' Company are the overseers of 
St. Paul's School, and of that called Mercers' 
Chapel School. Of this company was the 
famous Sir Thomas Gresham, knight, merchant, 
who founded the lectures at Gresham College, 
and who built the Royal Exchange : their hall 
stands in Cheapside, near the Poultry, and has 
likewise a pair of gates leading to it, out of 
Ironmonger-lane. Formerly, when any of this 
company was chosen mayor, a beautiful young 
virgin used to be carried through the streets in 
triumph, her hair dishevelled, and hanging 
about her shoulders, symbolical of their's being 
the first or maiden company. A pageant, and 
we believe the last, of this description, took 
place in the year 1701, when Sir WiJliam Gore 
was elected mayor. 

Several charities and benefactions are en- 
trusted to the care and management of this 
company. 

2. — The Grocers' Company. 

The second company of the city of London 
is that of the Grocers, who were first incor- 
porated by this name in the 20th year of the 
reign of King Edward III.— The arms and 
supporters were granted by Thomas Benoit, 
clarencieux in the time of King Henry VIII., 
anno 1531. Helm and crest were afterwards 
granted, and the same arms and supporters, 
confirmed by William Hervey, clarencieux, 
under the seal of his office, and the seal of his 
arms, in the year 1562, 4th Elizabeth, and ap- 
proved in a visitation, anno 1634. 
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Arms. Argent, a chevron sable between six 
doves in chief, and three in base sable crest on 
a helmet in torse, a camel trippant proper, 
bridled of the second. The supporters two 
griffins per fess, gules and or. 

Patron. St. Anthony. 

The company of grocers traded in divers 
commodities, wholesale and retail, but chiefly 
in fruits of foreign growth, as figs, almonds, 
raisins, corinths, commonly called currants; 
also in sugar and spice ; and so largely did they 
deal in pepper, that, they were anciently called 
pepperers : and of which company there were, 
and stillare,many opulent and substantial citizens. 
In the latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
those called pepperers, as dealing in pepper, 
had their warehouses in Leadenhall-street. 

About the year 1589, a Spanish vessel, richly 
laden with plate and other commodities, was 
taken from the Spaniards and carried into 
England. Among other goods of which her 
cargo consisted, was a considerable quantity of 
pepper; which the pepper dealers bought of 
the queen at a good price. Having sola about 
eighty bags of the pepper thus purchased, 
several parcels of pepper were brought in upon 
them, procured by the grocers, to supply them- 
selves at a cheaper rate than they had bought 
of her majesty. A long duration of sickness in 
the nation was, moreover, " a great letC to them 
in the sale of it ; they were apprehensive that 
the hardness of the bargains would greatly im- 
poverish their estates ; they, therefore, petitioned 
the lord treasurer that the queen should corn- 
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mand that no pepper might be imported into 
any of her dominions — the time of the pepper 
vend requiring no less; and that they would 
be ready to satisfy her majesty in the amount of 
custom of so much pepper as by calculation 
might be brought in during the time of the pro- 
hibition, at the same rate of importation from 
the time the pepper was purchased ; by which 
means they would be enabled to make their 
payments at the day appointed ; they promising 
at the same time not to advance the price of 
pepper above three shillings in the pound during 
the restraint. 

Stow gives the following account of the mer- 
chandize of corinthsy or currants. " A parcel of 
this species of grocery was imported by several 
foreign merchants which the Company of Grocers 
meant to have purchased at such a reasonable 
price as would have enabled the retailers to 
nave sold them at three-pence, or three-pence 
half-penny per pound. But others, who were 
not so skilful, and who were not acquainted with 
the mystery of grocery, having heard of the 
circumstance, gave six hundred pounds more for 
them than had been bidden ; which so raised the 
price, that the strangers were thereby enriched and 
our own "people impoverished, which occasioned 
a complaint to be made to the lord treasurer. 

Starch, which appears to have been first in- 
troduced among us about the latter end of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, was first sold by the 
grocers; for, about the year 1594 or 1595, Sir 
John Packington procured the queen's letters 
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patent for himself, only, to make and sell 
starch. 

This company consists of a prime minister, 
and three other wardens, with a numerous court 
of assistants. It is a livery company, and out 
of their possessions they pay about seven hun- 
dred pounds per annum to the poor. It has 
been dignified by having five kings, several 

1 winces, eight dukes, three earls, and twenty 
ords belonging to it. 

Grocers' Hall is situated in the Poultry, west 
of St. Mildred's Church. 

The Grocers'* Company had at one time the 
misfortune to be more in debt than any of the 
other twelve wards ; having been almost ruined 
by the fire of London, they became more in- 
volved ; which obligated them to let their ground 
to builders for fines on long leases ; a great part 
of which they were compelled to pay by the 
decree of the judges at Clifford's Inn. 

In the third year of the reign of Edward III., 
(1829), John Grantham was elected and served 
the office of mayor by the name of grocer, 
(although the company was previously supposed 
to have been called pepperers), ana this hap- 
pened before they became incorporated. The 
charter was several times renewed afterwards, 
particularly in the 7th Henry IV., by the name 
of Custodies et Communitas Masterij Groeerij, 
Londini ; i. e. the wardens and commonalty of 
the mystery of the grocers of London. In the 
beginning of this last king's reign they pur- 
chased the ground where Groeers Hall now 
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stands, with the ground belonging to it, of 
Walter Fitzwalter, bounding the same betwixt 
Old Jewry* and Walbrook. But the grocers 
were so considerable, long before this time, that 
they were the only men intrusted with the ma- 
nagement of the king's beam, peculiar to them, 
as principally using the same; and bad the 
naming of the weight-master, also the naming, 
placing, removing, and governing of the four 
porters; all to be elected out of their own 
company. 

The Grocers' Company stood so high in the 
public estimation, for the fidelity with which 
they acquitted themselves of every charity with 
which tney were intrusted, so much so that 
many well-disposed persons were particularly 
desirous to mate this company the treasury of 
their charitable benevolence. 

The livery fine is twenty pounds, and steward 
ten pounds. — Stow. 

&.—The Drapers* Company. 

This company was an ancient society or guild, 
devoted ana dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; 
and was incorporated by letters patent of Henry 
VI., A. D. 1439, by the style and title of " The 
Master Wardens, Brethren and Sisters of the 

* This street was originally called the Jewry, from its 
being the residence of the Jews in this city ; but the Jews 
being banished by Edward I., they, upon their re-admission 
into England, settled near Aldgate, in a place from them 
called Poor Jewry Lane ; on which occasion, this, their 
ancient place of abode, was called the Old Jewry. 
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Guild, or Fraternity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, of the Mystery of Drapers of the City of 
London." 

Arms. — Their arms, first granted by Garter 
king at arms ; crest and supporters by William 
Harvey, clarencieux, A. D. 15*61. They con- 
sist of — ihree % clouds radiated proper, each 
adorned with a triple crown, or, the crest on 
a helmet and torse, a ram lodged as the second, 
attired as the third ; supporter s 9 two lions, as 
the last palletee. 

It is governed by a master, four wardens, 
and a court of assistants. They have very 
large estates, and pay to charitable uses about 
four thousand pounds per annum. 

The livery fine is twenty-five pounds, but 
has been more, and which is never returned. 
Their court days are uncertain, and only held 
as often as business requires. The allowance 
to a liveryman or freeman of their company in 
decayed circumstances is discretionary. 

Drapers 1 Hall is in Throgmorton-street. 

%* Stow, in his History of London, gives 
the following account of a new company set up 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, called the New 
Drapers : viz., " the Strangers, Italians, French, 
Dutch, and Flemings, that transported them- 
selves into England in the days of King Edward, 
but chiefly in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth, 
wore cloth mixed with woollen and linen. And 
this was called the New Drapery, and the sellers 
the New Drapers. For before these times, 
this new drapery was made in other countries 
beyond the sea, with our wool that was trans- 
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ported ; and being wove, and wrought into 
mocadoes, grograms, bays, and such like cloths 
and yarns, were sent over again into England, 
and spent here. For which (beside the profit 
of the merchant) the queen had a custom paid. 
About the year 1576, it was found that the 
queen was a loser in her customs and benefits 
made by wool, by reason of this new drapery.'* 1 
In consequence of which, it was thought reason- 
able that there should be paid for all such cloths, 
and "other like new sort of cloth and cravel," 
lace and fringe, that should be made within the 
realm, of wool, by Englishmen and strangers, 
so much upon every pound weight : because it 
was found that the sack of wool, converted into 
cloth, would make four broad short cloths ; and 
•every broad short cloth, by the statute of 
King Edward VI., in the fifth and sixth years 
of his reign, having their full content and pro- 
portion limited, being clean scoured, well milled 
and thickened, and thoroughly dry, over and 
beside all manner of waste, must weigh sixty- 
four pounds. And every broad short cloth, 
being exported, as aforesaid, yielded to her 
majesty £1. 6s. 8d., which was less profit to her 
than the sack of wool, as the following estimate 
will shew, which weighed three hundred and sixty- 
four pounds, which on being sent abroad by the 
merchants of the " staple, 1 ' yielded jPI. 13s. 4d. : 

£. s. d. 
For custom - - 6 

Subsidy - - 1 13 8 

License - - - 10 4 



3 
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by which the queen's loss in the above appears, 
as there stated, in the manufacture of wool 

The lord mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council of the city, did in consequence ordain, 
that thenceforward no manner of cloth of the 
new device, commodities, and merchandizes afore- 
said, made of wool, or of woollen and linen to- 
gether, not heretofore accustomed to be brought 
to Blackwell Hall, which thereafter should be 
brought to the city to be sold, should be brought 
to the common market place, named the Wasted 
Hatt> situate at the north end of the Old Jewry, 
in the ward of Basinghall, within the city, and 
there thenceforward to be bought and sold, and 
at no other place within the said city. 

In order to satisfy the queen for this reduc- 
tion of her customs, an impost was propounded 
to be laid upon this said drapery. But on this 
subject a question arose, as to whether her 
majesty could lay an imposition of this descrip- 
tion upon it. Upon which the queen's attorney- 
general, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, gave for answer- 
that he thought she might set any reasonable 
imposition upon any piece of such drapery as 
should be made by any strangers, and that for 
two causes; viz., that all the strangers engaged 
in the manufacture of this drapery, did so by 
the queen s sufferance, consequently, they were 
bound to subscribe to such impositions as might 
be laid upon them, or to relinquish their occupa- 
tion. Another cause was, that her majesty 
now suffered some loss and detriment by their 
great drapery of wool, which heretofore was 
vended out of the realm, and now was not; 

/Goc 
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consequently, her majesty lost the ancient cus- 
toms paid to her on the exportation of the said 
wool. It was also the opinion of the attorney- 
general, as well as of the queen's solicitor, Sir 
Thomas Bromley, who was likewise consulted, 
that the said new draperies were not in the 
office of the Alnegers,* nor within the compass 
of any Alneger's office by force of any statutes 
previously made. 

The imposition laid upon these cloths by tlie 
lord treasurer, was according to the weight of 
them, in the proportion of four-pence for sixty- 
four pounds weight of wool. And if any of 
them were found to consist of a mixture of wool 
and yarn, or any other btuff than wool, the said 
subsidy was demanded and paid in proportion 
only to the quantity of wool they contained. 

About the year 1578, William Fitzwilliama, 
and George Delves, Esquires, gentlemen pen- 
sioners to the queen, were named collectors of 
this import, ana viewers and Alnegers of the 
said manufacture, and had the queen's letters 
patent for seven years, paying a certain yearly 
rent to the queen. 

Sir Henry Fitzalwyn, the first lord mayor of 
London, and who continued in the chair for 
twenty-four successive years, was free of the 
Drapers' Company ; and of whom there is a 
portrait hanging up in their great hall. 

* Alnagar, or Alneger, (from aune, an ell, French.) 
An officer whose business it was to look to the assize of 
woollen cloth ; but now is only collector of the subsidy 
granted to the king.— -BattUe. 
E 8 
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4.— Fishmongers' Company. 

At first the fishmongers consisted of two com- 
panies, namely, stock-fishmongers and salt-fish- 
mongers, each bearing different coats of arms. 

Arms. The stock-fishmongers bore azure, 
two lucies in saltier, argent, with coronets over 
their mouths, oe. The salt-fishmongers bore 
azure, three cross-keys, saltier-wise, or., on a 
chief, gules, three dolphins nageant, argent; 
though the latter, in the year 1509, at the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VIII., bore 
their arms • as follows, differing somewhat from 
the manner in which they previously bore them : 
viz., azure, three dolphins navant, argent, on a 
chief, gules, three cross-keys, saltier-wise, or. 
But, lastly, in the 28th year of the same king, 
A. D. 1536, when these companies were in- 
corporated by the name • of the " Wardens 
and Commonalty of the Mystery of Fish- 
mongers of the City of London,*' their arms were 
more fully granted : viz. — azure, three dolphins 
in pale, between two pair of lucies, saltier-wise, 
proper, crowned, on a chief, gules, six keys, 
and three saltiers, the ward ends upwards, as 
the crowns, crest on a helmet and torse, two 
arms supporting an imperial crown of the 
second. 

Supporters, a merman and mermaid, first 
armed, the latter with a mirror in her left hand, 
proper. 

Afotfo. — " All worship be to God. v 

Patron of the company. St. Peter. 
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This company is governed by a prime warden, 
five other wardens, and a court of assistants. 
It is a livery company, and, as in the order in 
which it now stands, is the fourth on the list of 
the city corporation. 

The Company of Fishmongers, as well as 
other persons concerned in supplying the city 
with fish, were anciently under the immediate 
direction of the court of lord mayor and al- 
dermen, to whom this power was confirmed by 
an act of parliament, in the 7th of Richard II., 
in the year 1384 ; at which time the dealers in 
fish consisted of two communities, as above 
stated, namely, the stock-fishmongers and the 
salt-fishmongers ; and both of them had no less 
than six halls ; two in Thames-street, two in 
New Fish-street s and two in Old Fish-street ; 
and were moreover in such high reputation for 
valuable members, that six lord mayors were 
chosen out of them in twenty-four years. 

The livery fine is about fourteen pounds, 
and not always certain. (Seymour's London*) 
Salt Wharf. The name anciently given to 
a wharf at Queenhithe; half of which, and 
the house, belonged to Thomas Weston, citizen 
and fishmonger, in the year 1435, and given by 
him in his will to the Company of Fishmongers 
for ever (in usum sustentationes operumarlis 
prasfaty infra veterem piscarium civitati Lon- 
don, singulis annis expendend) ; under con- 
dition, that the keepers of the said art shall hold 
one obit, as well for him as for Solomon Festorp, 
and Margaret his wife, &c, each year in the 
k 3 
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day of his obit, in the church of St. Nicholas 
Cold Abbey. 

Ancient Statutes of the Fishmongers qfIx>ndon, 
as they are taken from a book in the Chamber 
of London. 

Dicunt homines de Halimato, &c. The 
men of the halimote* say, that they ought to 
have two Laghelmotesf in the year, one on the 
feast of St. Martin, and the other in Lent ; and 
all fishermen and those of the halimote ought 
to be there, and he that fails, forfeits 2d. 

Moreover, it ought to be forbidden in that 
halimote, that no fishmonger boy a fresh fish 
before mass at the chapel upon the bridge be 
celebrated, or at the church of St. Magnus. 

They say, also, that the said fishermen must sell 
fresh fish after mass, and salt fish after prime. 

That no fishmonger ought to go to buy 
fish beyond the bounds appointed: and these 
are the bounds — the chapel upon the bridge, 
Baynard's Castle, and Jordan's Key, unless the 
fish * be set to sell, as they are at Berlcynes, 
Northjkte^ Dartford, and in some other mar- 
kets. 

None to buy fish in any boat, unless brought 
thence to land. 

%* On a complaint once madeof this company, 
against one of their trade for forestalling fish, 

* A court baron ; the meetings of a tenant, or a hall of 
a manor. 

t From laga , Sax , the law ; two lawful halimates, or 
courts, &c. 
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letters were issued by the king to the mayor and 
sheriffs of London , to remedy the aggression. 

Fishmonger's Hall is situated in Thames- 
street It was rebuilt after the great fire of Lon- 
don, with a spacious and elegant quadrangle. 
A memorial is kept here of the celebrated 
William Walworth, some time a brother of 
their company ; whose effigy, as large as life, 
stands in a niche in the great hall, holding the 
bloody dagger in his hand, with which, it is 
reported, he slew Wat Tyler ; and, if tradi- 
tion may be credited, the identical dagger which 
did the heroic execution, is now hanging up in 
one of the rooms of the said hall ; although a 
publican at Islington, in the year 1731, pre- 
tended to be possessed of it; and also lent the 
same to be publicly exhibited at Bartholomew 
Fair, in a show or droU^ called Wat Tyler. 

In the year 1616, when Sir William Leman, 
of this company, was mayor, among other 
triumphant snows that adorned the day of his 
entry into office, there was one with trie head 
of W at Tyler stuck upon a spear. There was 
also a pageant, representing Walworth, lying 
dead in his monument, and an angel, the genius 
of London, making him rise, who immediately got 
lip, and made a speech to the mayor passing by. 

The representation of an armed man, riding 
with the head of Wat Tyler upon his spear, in 
metnory of Sir William Walworth, was again 
made, when Sir Thomas Abney, fishmonger, 
entered upon his mayoralty. 

The fishmongers, in their hall, have a hand- 
some coat of arms of England, erected there to 
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the honour of King William III., with the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

" Augustissimo, potentissimo, et invictissimo, 
Scotise, Galliee, et Hiberniae, Regi Gulielmo 
Tertio, fidei a papismo defensori et conservatory 
lioertatis restauratori public© felicitatis auctori, 
seculi reparatori, sacrum." 

In the court of assistants' parlpur of the Fish- 
mongers' Company, at their hall, in Thames- 
street, are eight capital paintings of fish, of 
which the following are descriptions. They 
were cleaned in 1781, by Mr. Spiridiona Roma, 
and are the only capital paintings belonging to 
the company. They point out the season at 
which the fish are in the best condition, &c. 

Number I. 
1 A codlin, November, December, January. 
2. A Scotch lobster, October, 
8. A barbel, September 

4. A jack pike m most months. 

5. A maid, all the year. 

6. A grey mullet, October. 

7. A sole, all the year. 

8. A red gurnet, September and October. 

9. The sold and silver eel, all the year. 

10. The large river flounder, March, August, 

December, and January. 

11. A tench, November and December. 

12. A small roach, January and September. 

13. A small dace, January and September. 

14. A green smelt, September. 

15. A gudgeon, most months. 

16. A lamprey, September. 

17. A dub, October, November, December, 

and January. 
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18. A small river flounder, most months. 

19. A horse mackarel, September. 

20. A common mackarel, September. 

21. A Feversham oyster, from October to 

January. 

Number II. 

1. A turbot, March, and most months. 

2. A haddock, October, November, and De- 

cember. 

3. Sea crab, March, April and May. 

4. A green river carp, January. 

5. A sea cray fish, November, April and May, 

6. A whiting, October, November, and Decem- 

ber. 

7. A perch, October. 

8. A nerring, May, June, and September. 

9. A Scotch haddock, November. 
JO. A shrimp, all the year. 

11. A cockle, December, January, and Feb. 

12. A Colchester oyster, from October to Feb. 

Number HI. 

i. A cod, November, December, January, and 
February. 

fc. A ling, November and December. 

8. A river pike, most months. 

4* A sea flounder, December, January, Fe- 
bruary and March. 

5. A weaver, December. 

6. A pouting, November and December. 

7. A char, December, January, February, and 

March. 

8. A scolop, in mackarel season. 

9. A green Welfleet oyster, November, De- 

cember, and January. 
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10. A muscle,. December. 

11. A sprat, November, December, and Jan. 

Number IV. 

1 . A hallibut, January, February, and March. 

2. A golden pond carp, most months, 
tf. A graiiing, or number, January. 

4. A golden smelt, January. 

5. A chub, February. 

6. A loach, most months. 
/7. Large dace, February. 

8. Large roach, February. 

9. A cole fish, January. 

10. A grey lump, January. 

11. A Melton oyster, November, December, and 

January. 
IS. A white Welfleet, November, December, 
and January. 

Number V. 

1. A Salmon, from November to July. 

2. A lamper eel, April. 

3. A plaice, most months. 

4. A bass, March. 

5. The allis, March. 

6. A red lump, December and January. 

7. A guard fish, May. 

8. A pilchard, April and October. 
9- A bream, February. 

10. A silver smelt, March. 

11. A sea tench, March. 
12* A wiilis, March. 

Number VI. 
1. A river trout, from February to August. 
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% A thorn-back, all the year. 

3. A black lobster, June. 

4. A smeer-dab, August. 

5. A silver eel, most months* 

6. A kingston, March. 

7. A homeling, September. 

8. A river coney-fish, December. 

9. A sea perch, February. 

10. A bleak, most months. 

11. A grig, most months. 

Number VII. 

1. A sturgeon, most months. 

52. A salmon trout, from February to August. 

8. A beautiful large mackarel, May and June. 

4. A 6re flaw, April. 

5. A pope, most months. 

6. A red prawn, most months. 

7. A white prawn, May. 

8. A brown shrimp, or bunting, May and 

December. 

9. A river crab, May. 

10. A shadd, May. 

11. A periwinkle, May and June. 

Number VIII. 

1. A Joanne Doree, August. 
% A skate, most months. 

3. A river cray-fish, most months. 

4. A red mullet, May, June, and July. 

5. A brill, September. 

6. A sea eel, or congre, most months. 

7. A ruff, August. 

8. A grey gurnet, gurnard, or gurney, Sept. 
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9. Post, or miller's thumb, November. 
10. A right anchovie, the beginning of July- 

%* The Joiners' Company, whose hall is also 
in Thames street, have a capital painting over 
the chimney of their court of assistants' parlour, 
of a former court of assistants, small whole 
lengths. 

Goldsmiths' Company. 

The goldsmiths were incorporated in the 
sixteenth of Richard II. A. D. 1392. The 
arms ancient; the crest and supporters were 
added and granted by Robert Cobke, claren- 
cieux, A. D. 1571, (13 Eliz.) approved and 
entered a visitation by Sir Henry St George, 
A.D. J 634. 

Arms. — Gules, a leopard's head, or quar- 
tered with azure ; a covered cup between two 
buckles of the second. Crest, a dainty lady, 
holding in her right hand a balance, w\th her 
arms extended proper ; in her left hand a 
touchstone of the third. 

Supporters. — Two unicorns, Or. 

Patron. — St. Dunstan. 

Motto. — JUSTITIA VlRTOTUM REGINA. 

The company of goldsmiths appears to be of 
great antiquity ; for in the reign of Henry II., 
in the year 1180, it was, among other guilds, 
fined for being adultering, that is, for setting 
up without the king's licence. But at length, 
in 1327, Edward III., in consideration of the 
sum of ten marks, incorporated this company by 
letters patent, and granted them the privilege of 
purchasing an estate of twenty pounds per 
annum, in mortmain, for the support of their 
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valetudinary members, which, in the year 1394, 
was confirmed by Richard II. for the sum of 
twenty marks. These grants were afterwards 
confirmed by Edward IV. in the year 1462, 
who also constituted this society a body politic 
and corporate, to have a perpetual succession 
and a common seal. By the said grant, they 
had likewise the privilege of inspecting, trying, 
and regulating all gold and silver wares, not 
only in this city, but in all other parts of the 
kingdom*; with the power of punishing all 
offenders concerned in working adulterated 
gold and silver ; and the power of making bye- 
laws, for their better government. 

This company is governed by a prime war- 
den, three other wardens, and a numerous court 
of assistants. 

The ancient mutiny in the city, between the 
goldsmiths and the fishmongers, for precedency, 
was carried to such a pitch, that a proclamation 
was issued by the mayor and aldermen, on their 
own authority, without any other warrant, that 
the rebels should return to peace; and that 
none should receive the refractory under pain 
of death. Many of the turbulent were banisned, 
expelled the city, and deprived of their freedom, 
because they refused to submit. 

In 1574, one William Sutton informed the 
lord treasurer of several frauds practised by 
many of the goldsmiths in those days. 

The abuses in gold wares were such, that 

many in purchasing were wronged five shilr 

lings in the ounce ; in some articles, eight sjiil r 

lings ; in some thirteen, and in 6thers more. In 

s 
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silver wares, it appeared, that when the loss 
to the buyer ought not to have been sixpence, 
it turned out, in some things, that it amounted 
to three shillings ; in some, five or six shillings, 
in others more. 

These charges were corroborated by the books 
kept by the warden of the Goldsmiths' Company, 
in which the faults of the fraudulent workers, 
sellers, &c. were registered ; as also by many 
articles commonly worn. The fillers likewise 
proved the same, by the waste occasioned by 
fining. 

These said articles of plate, in consequence 
of the deficiency, were seized and sealed up, and 
ultimately examined by Secretary Smith, who 
was well acquainted with the nature of metals; 
when it satisfactorily appeared, on the analysis 
and shewing of the said secretary, that there 
was not one piece but what was contrary to 
the laws of the realm, the ordinance of the 
house, and their own oaths. 

Many articles were fabricated principally of 
copper, lutten, sodder, and other components, 
to deceive the buyer. These deceits* were 
practised from the commencement of Elizabeth's 
reign, to the time when it was thus com- 
plained of. 

The goldsmiths, in vindication of themselves 
against charges so serious and so disreputable, 

• Unhappily, this species of fraud is carried, at the pre- 
sent day, to an almost unprecedented extent, in imitation 
of various articles of jewellery, i. e. seals, chains, rings, 
broaches, and the alloy so well improved, as frequently to 
impose oa the most experienced. 
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justified themselves, (1577), in an address to 
the lord treasurer, signed by Langley, mayor, 
and other wardens of the said company ; in 
which, inter alia, they represented Sutton as 
having slandered the company, in consequence 
of their having sent him, in 1569, to the 
compter, for disobedience to his wardens, and for 
having laid charges against the company, which 
on being called before it, to substantiate them, 
he was unable to do, for which he was punished 
as above stated; and for using other devices 
to throw the said company into discredit, by 
procuring one John Burton, gold wire-drawer, 
to draw him a wire of fine silver, and to brace 
it over with gold, thereby to make a spurious 
chain ^ which thus contained fourteen ounces of 
silver, and a thin covering of gold, weighing 
three ounces, &c. &c. 

This address was drawn up on parchment, 
and signed by John Langley, mayor, and at 
4east ten more <rf that company, the wardens, 
and others; with which address, they sent the 
ordinances of the company, also on parchment, 
written in a fair and legible hand. 

Sundry ordinances made for the goldsmiths, 
are ratified and confirmed by the lords of the 
privy council, and the two chief justices of 
England. 

Every year search is made, twice or thrice, 
as occasion may suggest, to discover if any 
thing connected with their mystery be unlaw- 
fully made, whether of gold, or silver; they 
used to break, even did the value amount to 
one or two hundred pounds, imprisqn the 
s 2 
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party, and fine him. Out of the company, 
once a year, a jury of twenty-four was taken, 
who went up to court ; where, in the presence 
of the lords in council, some pieces of every sort 
of money, coined the preceding year, taken 
out of the mint, was exactly essayed arid 
weighed, by which means special care is taken, 
that the English coin want neither purity nor 
weight. 

The Goldsmiths' Company obtained, or had 
their charters confirmed by several kings and 

?iueens; first from Edward III., subsequently 
rom Richard II., and Edward IV., and after- 
wards from Henry VII. and VIII. ; Edward 
VI., Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, and King 
James I., &c. 

The hall of this company escaped, in party 
the great fire, being a fair structure of smooth, 
brick, with a spacious quadrangle, paved with 
free-stone, situated in Foster's-lane, near St* 
John Zachary's. Here remain the pictures of 
Sir Martin Bowes, and Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
both of this company, and great benefactors to 
it, and some time lord mayor of London. The 
latter, whose memory is still fresh among them, 
for having brought the New River water into 
the city, for the rents of which he then gave 
thirty pounds per annum to this company, 
which, at the present time, are worth several 
hundreds a year to them. 

In 1717, the wardens of this company issued 
a declaration, that they were resolved to pro- 
secute to the utmost rigour of the law, all 
such as should work, or expose to sale, any 
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vessel or manufacture, contrary to the act made 
in the eighth and ninth years of the reign of 
King William, which enacted, that no silver 
vessel, plate, or manufacture, should be wrought 
or made less in fineness than eleven ounces 
ten pennyweights in silver, in every pound 
troy ; nor sold, or exchanged, until the same 
had been duly marked with the two first letters 
of the surname of the worker, and with the 
marks of the company of goldsmiths, London ; 
which consists of a lions head erased, the 
figure of a woman, commonly intended to re- 
present Britannia, and a mark denoting the 
year, under the penalty of forfeiture. 

6 — Skinners' Company.* 
This company was incorporated in the first 
of Edward III. A.D. 1827, and made a frater- 
nity in the J 8th of Richard II. 

Arms. Ermine, on a chief gules, three 
crowns, with caps of the first. 

Crest. A leopard proper, gorged with <* 
chaplet of bays, Or. 

* This company flourished in former times, when sables, 
lucerns, and other rich furs were worn for tippets in 
England, which were esteemed princely ornaments; of 
which Henry Lane, in a letter to Richard Hackluit, the col- 
lector of the English Voyages, anno 1567, thus speaks; 
" That it was a great pity but it should be renewed, es- 
liecially in courts and among magistrates, not only for the 
restoring of an old worshipful company, but also because 
they be of our climate, wholesome, delicate, grave and 
comely, expressing dignity, comforting age, and of long 
continuance, and better with small cost to be preserved 
than those new silks, shaggs, and rags, wherein a great part 
of the land is hastily consumed." 

s 3 
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Supporters. — A lucern and a wolf, both 
proper. 

Motlo.— "To God only be all glory. 

Patroness.— The blessed Virgin. 

The crest and supporters of the skinners' 
arms, were granted by William Harvey, who 
was free of the same company, A. D. 1561. 
In a visitation book of London, there is no 
helmet, and the leopard upon the crest is pas- 
sant upon a wreath, and not serant; and the 
ermines in the coat are only three, two and 
three ; the arms, crest, i nd supporters, are said 
to be granted by Thomas Halley (Hawley), 
clarencieux, in 4th Edward VI. ; which arms 
were entered and approved in the visitation 
A. D. 1634 ; at whicn time Mr. John fiennet 
was master. 

This fraternity was incorporated by the ap- 
pellation of " the Master and Wardens of the 
guild or fraternity of the body of Christ, or of 
the Skinners of London," which was confirmed 
by Henry VI., in the year 1438 ; whereby 
every person, upon his being admitted to the 
freedom of the company, is to be presented to 
the lord mayor. And by these grants, the cor- 
poration was restrained from making bye-laws. 

The government of the Skinners' Company 
is vested in the master, four wardens, and a 
numerous court of assistants. The members 
pay no quarterage, owing to the great estate 
they are possessed of; out of which, according 
to the wills of the several donors, they an- 
nually pay to charitable uses about seven hun- 
dred pounds. 
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Skinners' hall is a very handsome building, 
and well provided with apartments to accom- 
modate both the company and their servants. 
The hall room is neatly wainscotted with oak, 
and the parlour with cedar. It is situated on 
Dowgate-hill.* 

In Stow's History of London, an authentic 
catalogue of the benefactors of this company 
is laid down, with their respective gifts for the 
use of godliness and charity, being made about 
the year 1588, and was probably drawn up 
for the satisfaction of Queen Elizabeth, in 
order to stop the purpose of such as had 
commissions from her for converted lands that 
had been given to superstitious uses. 

7. — Merchant Tailors 9 Company. 

This company, anciently denominated w Tay- 
lors and Linen Armourers," was incorpo- 
rated by letters patent of the 5th of Edward 
IV., in the year 1 466 : but many of the mem- 
bers of the company, being great merchants, 
and Henry VIII. a member thereof, he, by 
letters patent, of the 18th of his reign, A. D. 
1503, re-incorporated the same by the name, 
" The Master and Wardens of the Merchant 
Tailors, of the Fraternity of St. John the 
Baptist, in the City of London.'" 

Arms. The first patent for the arms of the 
Merchant Tailors' Company was granted by Sir 
ThomasHolme, knight, clarencieux, kingatarms, 

* The lord mayors, formerly, for convenience, sometime? 
kept their mayoralties in this hall ; the East India Company 
at one time, also occupied a part of it, for which they paid 
three hundred pounds per annum. 
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the " Company of Taylors and Linen Ar- 
mourers," in the 2Jst year of King Edward IV,, 
A. D. 1480. The same arms and crest were 
afterwards confirmed by Thomas Wrothesly, 
knight, anno 22 Henry VIII., under their hand* 
and seals of arms. They again underwent 
some alteration, viz., a new crest and supporter 
being granted by Robert Cook, clarencieux, 
and confirmed under his hand, and the seal of his 
office, dated December 28, 1586, and 29th 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The Arms are — Argent, a tent royal, between 
two parliament robes, gules, lined ermine, on a 
chief azure a lion of England. Crest, a holy 
lamb, in glory proper. 

Supporters. Two camels, or. 

Motto. — " Concord! a parva rescrescuntV 

Patron. St. John the Baptist. 

The Merchant Tailors are a numerous and 
very rich company, composed of merchants, 
drapers, tailors, and some other trades. They 
are governed by a master, four wardens, and 
a court of assistants. Their livery is very 
numerous, and their estates are very consider- 
able ; out of which they pay to charitable uses, 
pursuant to the wills of the respective donors, 
about two thousand pounds per annum. 

Their hall is situated in Threadneedle-street 
It was consumed in the great fire of London, 
but afterwards magnificently rebuilt. 

Many kings, earls, nobles, and knights, have 
had the freedom of this company granted them. 

8 Haberdashers* Company. 

The Haberdashers, or Hosiers, as formerly 
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called, were incorporated in the 26th year of 
King Henry VI., A. D. 1447.* They were 
confirmed in the 17th year of King Henry VII. 
anno 1501, and named " Merchant Haber- 
dashers." 

Arms. The arms of this company were 
ancient. The crest and supporters were granted 
to them by Robert Cook, clarencieux, King at 
arms, by patent under his hand and seal, dated 
November 8, 1570, and 12th Elizabeth, and 
confirmed at the visitation : the crest is without 
a helmet. — They are: 

Barry nebulee of six, argent and azure, on a 
bend gules, a lion passant guardant, or. Crest, 
on a helmet and torse, two arms supporting a 
laurel proper, and issuing out of a gold argent. 

Supporters — two Indian goats, argent al- 
tered and hoofed, or. 

Motto. — "Serve and obey." 

Patroness. St. Catherine. 

The haberdashers have been also called milli- 
ners, from Milan in Italy, whence the commodities 
they dealt in chiefly came. — They are at present 
denominated, " The Master and four Wardens 
of the Fraternity of the Art or Mystery of Ha- 
berdashers in the City of London ;* but upon 
what authority does not appear. They pay 
annually for charitable uses about three thousand 
five hundred pounds. — Chamberlain: 

The hall belonging to this company is situated 
in Maiden-lane, near Wood-street. It contains 
many pictures of its benefactors. 

* They were also Fraternitas Si. Nicolai de Haber- 
dasher. 
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9. — Sailers' Company. 

The Company of Salters was incorporated, 
and had their arms granted, in the 22nd year of 
King Henry VIII., A. D. 1530 ; the latter by 
Thomas Benvit, clarencieux. The crest and 
supporters by Robert Cooke, clarencieux, in the 
29th of Queen Elizabeth, anno 1587; approved 
at the visitation, A. D 1643, Richard Denhani 
then master. 

Arms. Per chevron, azure, and gules, three 
covered salts, or, springling salt proper. Crest, 
on a helmet and torse, issuing out of a cloud 
argent ; a sinister arm proper, holding a salt, 
as the former. 

Supporters.— two otters, argent plattee, 
gorged with ducal coronets, to which a chain is 
affixed and reflected over their loins, oh. 

That the company of salters is of consider* 
able antiquity, will appear from the grant of a 
livery by Richard II., in the year 1394, but we 
cannot learn that they were incorporated till the 
first of Elizabeth. A. D. 1558, wtien, by letters 
patent, they were styled " The Masters, War- 
dens, and Commonalty of the Art or Mystery of 
Salters of London." — Chamberlain. 

It is governed by a master, two wardens, and 
a court of assistants. They have very con- 
siderable estates, out of which they pay about 
five hundred pounds to charitable uses. 

Their hall stood in SwithinVlane, near St* 
SwitluVs Church ; andwaslet out for a dissenting 
meeting of the Presbyterian denomination: anew 
ball has, however, lately been built. 
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The Ironmongers 1 Company was incorporated 
by charter from King Henry IV., in the year 
1464, by the name and style, " The Masters 
and Keepers or Wardens ancl Commonalty of the 
Art or Mystery of Ironmongers of London." 
And by virtue of the said charter, the govern^ 
ment of this fraternity is now in a master, two 
wardens, and a court of assistants, which consists 
of the whole livery, and represent the com- 
monalty, or whole freedom. 

Arms. — These arms were first granted by 
Lancaster, king at arms, marshal to clarencieux> 
king at arms, A. D. 1455, and the 34th year of 
the reign of King Henry VI., unto the honour- 
able craft and mystery of Ironmongers. Thomas 
Benoit confirmed the same arms by subscribing 
his own name to the former patent, 22nd Henry 
VIII. William Harvey, clarenczeux, reciting 
that the arms granted by Lancaster were not 
granted by good authority, did ratify and 
confirm the same again, 1560, 2d Elizabeth, and 
they were again, 1634, at which time Mr. 
Thomas Thorald was master. — They are- 
Argent, on a chevron gules between three 
gads of steel azure, as many pair of shackles, 
oe. Crest, on a helmet and torse, two lizards 
combatant proper, chained and collared, or. 
Supporters. None. 
Motto. — " God is our strength." 
This company enjoys very great estates, both 
in their own right, and in trust from several 
donors, by whose will they pay yearly near 
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eighteen hundred pounds in charities ; besides 
the interests or profits of twenty-six thousand 
pounds left to them by Mr. Thomas Betton, a 
Turkey merchant, in the year 1724, under the 
special trust of employing one moiety of the 
said profits perpetually in the redemption of 
British captives from Moorish slavery ; and {he 
other moiety to be equally distributed between 
the poor of the company, and the several schools 
within the bills of mortality. 

The hall of this company is in Fenchurch- 
street, and had the good fortune to escape the 
great fire. 

Vintners' Company. 

The Vintners, or Vintonners, were incorporated 
in the reign of King Edward II., A. D. 1340, 
by the name of the " Wine Tonners," and con- 
firmed in the 15th year of Henry VI., A. D. 
1436. 

Arms. These arms were first granted cfa- 
rencieux, in the 6th year of King Henry VI., 
A. D. 1427. They are sable, a chevron between 
three tons, with a Bacchus for a crest. 

Patron. — St Martin. 

This company formerly consisted of two sorts 
of traders ; viz. the vinetarii, and the tabenarij — 
that is, the vintners, who were the merchants 
that imported wine from France and other places, 
and the taverners, who kept the taverns for 
them, and sold it out by retail to such as went 
thither to drink, or fetched it to their own 
houses. Of both these sellers of wine, it was a 
subject of complaint, as long ago as the reign of 
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Xing Edward III., that they mixed and cor- 
rupted their wine, and selling that so mixed at 
the same price with the good ; which caused that 
king, in the second year of his reign, to send 
his letters to the mayor and sheriffs, to see this 
abuse corrected ; which was, to use the words 
of the said letter, " to the scandal of the city, 
and the danger of the lives of the citizens ;" 
and that they should cause it to be proclaimed, 
that no wine should be sold but pure —an in- 
junction we have much reason to fear has 
never, however, been much attended to, either 
in wines, or spirituous liquors generally. 

Chthworkers* Company. 

This company had their arms first granted by 
Thomas Benoit, clarencieiuc, in the 22nd year 
of Henry VIII., A.D. J 530. The crest and 
supporters were granted by Robert Cook, claren- 
deux, king at arms, A.D. 1587; which were 
confirmed at a visitation of London, by Sir 
Henry St. George, Knt., Richmond Herald, 
A.D. 1645. Edward Carleton, Esq., being 
their master. 

The Arms are: Sable, a chevron, ermine 
between two habuks in chief, argent, and a 
lessel in base, or. 

Crest. — A ram passant, or. 

Supporter*. — Two griffins, or, pellettee. 
This rich and eminent company were governed 
by a master, four wardens, about sixty assist- 
ants, and one hundred and sixty-six on the 
livery, besides the commonalty. The livery fine 
is about twenty pounds. They date their first 

T 
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charter April 28, 30th of Edward IV., in whose 
grant they were incorporated under the name of 
the Fraternity of the Assumption of the blessed 
Virgin A/ary, of the Sheermen of the City of 
London. They were again confirmed by King 
Henry VIII., the letters patent bearing date 
Jan. 18, in the nineteenth year of his reign. 
Queen Elizabeth granted them another charter, 
by the name of the Master, Wardens, and Com- 
monalty of Freemen of the Art and Mystery of 
Clothworkers in the City of London: which 
was confirmed April 24, by King Charles I., in 
the ninth year of his feign. 

King James I., June 12, 1607, dined with 
the lord mayor, Sir John Watts, clothworker ; 
and afterwards went into Clothworkers' Hall, and 
was there made free of this company, with Sir 
Patrick Murray, gentleman of his bedchamber, 
Sir Arthur Aston, and Sir Hugh Carmichael, 
Knts., and James Medow, D.D., the King's 
chaplain. 

At this dinner, the lord mayor presented 
the king with a purse of gold ; and when on 
the point of leaving, the said mayor beseeched 
him, out of the. great favour he always pro- 
fessed to the society of clothworkers in particular, 
that his majesty would vouchsafe to become 
free of their company ; which the king readily 
accepted, and descending from the dining-room 
went into the hall, the mayor bearing the sword 
before him ; and there he was received by the 
master, wardens, and assistants, " unto whom 
the king spake kindly and with respect, and 
asking who was the master of the company, 
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the lord mayor answered, Sir William Stone ; 
to whom the king then said, * Wilt thou make 
me free of the clothworkers? 9 * Yes? said the 
master, ' and do think myself a happy man, 
that I live to see this day."* Then, said the 
king, * Stone, give me thine hand; and now I 
am a dothworker? He afterwards walked into 
the garden, and then into the great parlour, 
the lord mayor bearing the sword before him. 
During his stay here, the Earls of Shrewsbury 
and Cumberland, who were both free of the" 
company, presented his majesty with bread and 
wine- Then rising up, the king said, 4 Now I 
drink to all my good brethren the clothworkers ; 
and I pray God to bless them all, and all good 
clothworkers. And for proof of our special 
favour to the fraternity, I do here give unto 
this company two brace of bucks vearly, for 
ever, against the time of the election of the 
master and wardens." After which the master, 
the wardens, and assistants, humbly thanked 
his majesty; and having kissed his hand the 
king departed. 

There were other companies incorporated in 
former times, whose occupation related princi- 
pally to clothing, as Fullers, Tellars, and Bu- 
r-tiers, which no longer exist. 

The Clothworkers'Hall is situated in Mincing- 
lane. 

Of the other Companies following the Twelve. 

The places and precedence of the other com- 
panies, is not reckoned according to the anti- 
t 2 
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quity of their respective charters granted them 
by the kings of England ; for many of more 
modern incorporation take precedence of others 
more ancient, as appears by the year of their in- 
corporation under each king^s reign ; the names 
of which in their order, are, after the preceding 
twelve companies, a3 follow : 



Order. 



Halls. 



When and by whom 
incorporated. 



13 Dyers, 


Thames -street, 6. 


By K. Hen. IV. 


J 4 Brewers, 


Addle-street, 


1427. Hen. VI. 


]«5 Leathersellers, 


St. Helen's in Bisbops- 
gate-street, 


6th of Bich- II. 


16 Pewterers, 


Lime-street, 


13 K. Kdw. IV. 


17 Burher - Surge- 


Monk well-street, 


Chart. K. fid. IV. 


ons, 
18 Cutler*, 


Cloak-lane, 


1 Edward II. 


19 Bakers, white <fc 


Harp- lane, in Tower- 


I484.2Rich.IlI. 


brown, incor- 


street, 




oorporated, 






20 Wax Chandlers, 


Maiden- lane by Wood- 
street, 


1461. 2 Ed. IV. 


21 Tallow Chand- 


Dowgate, 


Beginning reign 


lers, 




Henry V. 


22 Armourers, 


Coleraan-street, 


1423. K. He. VI. 


23 Girdlers, 


Businghall-street, 


1448. 27 He. VI. 


24 Butchers, 


Pudding-lane, 


1604. James I. 


2<5 Sadler*, 


Cheupside, 


Edw. I. 


26 Carpenters, 


Lon ion -Wall, Alhal- 
laws, 


17 Edw. I. 


27 Cordwainers, 


Disfaft-lane, 


17 Hen. VI. 


28 Apothecaries, 


Blackfriars, 


1617. James I. 


29 Painter - Stain- 

ers, 

30 Curriers, 


Trinity-lane, 


1580.23Q.Eliz. 


London- Wall, by Crip- 


1605. 3 Jas. I. 




plegate, 




31 Masons. To this 


Basingball-street, 


1410. 


Marblers incor- 






porated, 






32 Plumbers, 


Dowgate, by Cherier- 
yard, 


9 K. Jus. I. 
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Order. 


Hall. 


When and by whom 
incorporated. 


33 Innbolders, 


Elbow-lane, by Dow- 
gate, 


6 K. Hen. VIII* 


34 Founders, 


Lothbury, 


12 James I. 


35 Poulterers, 


No Hall, 


19 Hen. VII. 


36 Cooks & Paste - 


Aldersgate-street, 


12 K. Ed w. IV. 


lers, 






3T Coopers, 


Bnsinghall-street, 


1500. 16 H. VII. 


38 Tilers «fe Brick- 


Leadenhall- street, by 


2 James I. 


layers, 


Creechurcb, 




39 Bowyers, 


Noble-street, 


1619. 18 Jas.I. 


40 Fletchers, 


St. Mary Axe, 


King John. 


41 Blacksmiths, 


Lambeth- hill, 


1577. Q. Eliz. 


42 Joiners, 


Freer- Alley in Thames 
street, 


1570. Q. Eliz. 


43 Weavers, 


Bastnghall-street, 


1184. Hen. II. 


44 Woolpackera, 


Philpot-lane, in Tur- 
ner's hall, 


Time of the Hans. 


45 Wood mongers* 


No Hall. 




46 Scriveners, 


Noble- street, 


1616. 14 Jus. I. 


47 Fruiterers, 


Vintry, Three Cranes, 


1604. James I. 


48 Plasterers, 


Addle-street, 


1500. K.H.V1I. 


49 Statiouers, 


Stationers'-court, Cock 


3 and 4 K. Philip 




Alley, Ludgate-hill, 


<fe Q. Mary I. 


50 Embroiderers, 


Gutter-Jane. 




51 Upholders, 


Leauenhall-street, 


Not recorded. 


6t Musicians, 


No Hall, 


Armsgrart. 1614 


53 Turners, 


Philpot-lane, 


1603. James I. 


54 Basket-makers, 


No Hall. 




no Livery, 






65 Glaziers, 


No Hall, 


Q. Elizabeth. 


66 Farriers, 


No Hall, 


Very early, time 
unknown. 


61 Loriners, 


Without London- Wall, 
at the Postern oppo- 
site Basinghal 1-street 


1488. Hen. VII. 


58 Pavioars, no Li- 


No Hull, 


Ancient, but not 


very, 




incorporated. 


59 Bottle - makers, 


No Hall, 


1592. 


<fc Homers, no 






Livery, 






60 Glovers, no Li- 


Beech-lane, 


1639. 14 K.C.I. 


very, 


t3. 
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H*n. 
No Hall, 

No Hall, 



When and by whoa 
incorporated. 

2 K. Jamtt I. 



Order. 

•1 Pelt-makers, a 
Brotherhood, 
no Livery, 

02 Long Bowstring- 
makers, do Li- 
very, 

43 Watermen, no 
Livery, 

64 Silk - Throwers, 

no Livery, 

65 Starch. makers, 

no Livery, 
M Pin-makers, no 
Livery, 

67 Clock - makers, 

no Livery, 

68 Spectacle - ma- 

kers, no Liv. 

69 Comb- makers, 

no Livery, 

70 Parish Clerks, 

Livery, 



There are also persons of various trades and 
callings, more lately combined into societies; 
several of which were formerly branches of other 
corporations. Some of these have charters, and 
others none ; and some whose charters and arms 
have notcometohand,or been refused to be shewn, 
viz. Gun-makers, Card-makers, and Fan-makers. 

The following were formerly members of 
other companies: Needle-makers, of the com- 
pany of Pinners and Needlers ; Gold and Silver 
Wire-drawers, of the company of Goldsmiths; 
Long Bow-string-makers, of the Bow- stringers, 
under the Bowyers and Fletchers; Carmen, of 
the company of Woodmongers. 



Cold -Harbour, 


3 Wm. and M 


No Hall, 


1629. 


No Hall. 




No Hall. 




No Hall, 


7 K. Chas. I. 


No Hall 




No Hall. 


• 


Wood-street, 


1232. 
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*«* There 



have been several lists of these 
companies, in which their order of precedence 
vary. The most authentic seems to be that 
printed by alderman Barber, when he was city 
printer, at the end of a litle book, shewing the 
order of the lord mayor, the aldermen, and she- 
riffs, for their meettng, and wearing their ap- 
parel, &c, intitled — 

The Names of the several Companies,- in their 
Order; ana is as followeth: after the first 
Twelve Companies: 



18 Dyers 

14 Brewers 

15 Leathersellers 

16 Pewterers 

17 Barber-Surgeons 

18 Cutlers 

19 Bakers 

20 Wax Chandlers 

21 Tallow Chandlers 

22 Armourers 
2d Girdlers 

24 Butchers 

25 Sadlers 

26 Carpenters 

27 Cordwainers 

28 Painter-Stainers 

29 Curriers 
SO Masons 
81 Plumbers 

32 Innholders 

33 Founders 

34 Poulterers 



35 Cooks 

36 Coopers 

37 Tylers and Brick- 

layers 

38 Bowyers 

39 Fletchers 

40 Blacksmiths 

41 Joyners 

42 Weavers 

43 Woolmen 
Scriveners 
Fruiterers 

46 Plasterers 

47 Stationers 

48 Embroiderers 

49 Upholders 

50 Musicians 

51 Turners 

52 Basket-makers 

53 Glasiers 

54 Homers 

55 Farriers 



44 
45 
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56 Paviors 

57 Loriners 

58 Apothecaries 

59 Shipwrights 

60 Spectacle-makers 

61 Clock-makers 
6$ Glovers 

63 Comb-makers 

64 Felt-makers 

65 Frame -work -knit- 

ters 

66 Silk-Throwers 

67 Carmen 

68 Pin-makers 

69 Needle-makers 

70 Gardeners 

71 Sope-makers 



79 Tin-plate-workers 

73 Wheelwrights 

74 Distillers 

75 Hatband- makers 

76 Patten-makers 

77 Glass-sellers 

78 Tobacco- pipe- ma- 

kers 

79 Coach and Coach- 

Harness-makers 

80 Gun-makers 

81 Gold and Silver 

Wire- drawers 

82 Long Bow-string* 

makers 

83 Card-makers 

84 Fan-makers 



" These corporations had sometimes such mem- 
bers, as by success in their trades and callings, had 
acquired great wealth, attained the chief magistra- 
cy, and had raised their families to distinction and 
opulence. In acknowledgement of this goodness 
oi God, and partly out of a superstitious care of 
their souls departed, according to the religion of 
those times, they gave part of their estates to their 
respective companies, in trust, for the building 
ana maintaining of hospitals, for annual relief 
of the poor; to which was commonly added cer- 
tain rents upon those lands or tenements so given, 
for the celebration of their yearly obits, and 
for priests, called * Chauntry Priests,' to sing 
mass on set days in the churches where they 
were buried, for their souls' 1 deliverance out 
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of purgatory, and for the souls of some of their 
particular mends and relations deceased. Now 
this being such a nursery of superstition, and a 
maintenance for idle priests, by an act made in 
the beginning of King Edward the Vlth's 
reign, all such gifts were granted to the crown ; 
and, accordingly, all such lands and posses- 
sions were seized into the king's hands ; and so 
such portions of the rents of them as were ap- 
propriated for superstitious uses, were as rent 
charges paid by the companies to the king. 
This was a great blow to the corporations of 
London, which were extremely weakened in 
their incomes and revenues, by thus taking so 
much from them, and brought their charitable 
donations almost to an end : nor was there any 
other way for them but to purchase, and buy off 
these rent charges, and get as good penny worths 
as they could of the king. And this they did, 
3 Edward VI., by selling other of their lands, 
to enable them to make these purchases. This 
cost them £18,700. Which possessions, when 
they had thus cleared again, they employed them 
to good uses, according to the first intent of 
them, abating the superstitions; a very exact 
account of which appears in this table following, 
which was drawn up long after, viz. in the year 
1587, and presented to Queen Elizabeth and her 
council, upon a new vexation of them by certain 
persons who had got a patent from her, to look 
and search into all such collegiate and chauntry 
foundations concealed hitherto: for which the 
companies were again called to account. Here 
are specified the lands purchased by each corn- 
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pany of King Edward VI., and what lands they 
sold to purchase the same, and how the profits 
thereof were bestowed; which is transcribed 
from an original." fStow.) 

A particular Note ofsuche charitable good Uses, as are 
performed by divers of the Companies of London, out 
ofsuche Rents as they purchased of King Edward VL 

MERCERS. 

£. s. d. 
The mercers 9 rents first compounded for, % 

amount to 1961. 15s. 3d. 
The rents in Adam's and Woodshaw's V- 434 12 01 

[concealers] patents, compounded for,{ 

amount to 2071. 16s. lOd. 
Which being deducted out of 9341. 18s. 5d. 

there will rest of the value uncompounded 

for, the sum of 510 06 04 

fiut the company's humble petition is, to have assurance 
from her Majesty of all the whole value, saving the mer- 
cers' rents. For that they are advysed, ther is some doubfe 
of the validity of Adam's and Woodshaw's patent, by 
reason of the proviso, or condition, which is conteyned in 
the same. 

HABERDASHERS. 

They purchased of the king in rente, 
per aim 40 10 02 

They sould tenements to buy the same rente, 
perano 25 10 00 

In almes to the poore of ther compaoie 22 10 08 

Sum of ther yerelie payments of the rents 
purchased *. 107 10 08 

MERCHANTAILERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per ann. 98 11 05 
They soulde tenements to buy the same, 
per ann 124 0108 
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Payments yerelie out of ther Rents purchased. 

£ s. d. 

In pensions to poor decaied brethren ; 58 00 00 

In exhibitions to schollers 18 00 00 

One Grammer schole 10 00 00 

To ther almesmen 42 00 00 

Sum of their yerelie payments 148 00 00 

YINTENERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per ann. IS 01 06 
They sould tenements to buy the same, 
perann 06 00 00 

Payments yerelie out of the Rents purchased. 

In pensions to decaied brethren * 10 00 00 

In exhibition to scbolJers 13 60 06 

To ther almesmen ,. MMM 15 00 00 

Sum of ther yerelie payments 38 06 08 

IRONMONGERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per ann. 12 05 00 
They sould tenements to buy the same, 
perann. 08 00 00 

Payment* yerelie out of the Rents purchased. 

In pensions to poore decaied brethren 07 00 00 

In exhibitions to schollers 13 06 08 

To ther almesmen 10 00 00 

Sum of ther yerelie payment 30 06 08 

8ALTERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per ann. 48 09 09 
They sould tenements to buy the same, 
perann a.. 47 10 08 
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Payments yerelie out of the Rents purchased. 

£, s. d. 

In pensions to poor decayed brethren 10 CO 00 

In exhibitions to schollers?..... 10 00 00 

In alraes to ther poor brethren 37 06 08 

Sum of thez yerelie payments 57 06 08 

SKYNNERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per arm. 46 03 07 
They soulde tenements to buy the same, 

perann 47 08 06 

Payments yerely out of the Rents purchased. 

In pensions to poore decayed brethren 25 13 04 

In exhibitions to schollers ; 13 06 08 

To the maintenance of a schole 33 06 08 

To ther almesmen 06 33 04 

Sum of ther yerely payments 78 13 04 

CLOTHWORKERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per ann. 20 05 02 

They sould tenements to buy the same 18 03 04 

Payments yerelie out of the Rents purchased. 

In pensions to poore decaied brethren \ 15 00 00 

In exhibitions to schollers .; ^ 13 06 03 

To ther almesmen ..;. 18 07 06 

To the maintenance of a schole 20 00 00 

Sum of ther yerelie payments 66 13 04 

IlYERS. 

They purchased of the kiuge in rent, per ann, 06 06 08 

they sould noe land to purchase the same .... 00 00 00 
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Payments yerelie out of the Rents purchased. 

£. s. <L 

In pensions to poore decaied brethren 06 13 04 

To their almesmen 10 00 00 

Sum of ther yerelie payments 16 13 04 

BREWERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per ann. 18 00 00 
They sould tenements to purchase the same, 

per ann 09 01 00 

Payments yerelie out of the Rents purchased. 

In pensions to poore decaied brethren 13 06 08 

In exhibitions to schollers 10 00 00 

To ther poor in almes 13 06 08 

Sum of ther yerelie payments 36 13 04 

LEATHERSELLERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per ann. 09 09 04 
They sould noe lands for the purchase thereof, 

nihil 00 00 00 

Payments yerelie out of the Rents purchased. 

In pensions to the poore decaied brethren .... 10 00 00 

Item, to poore prisoners 06 13 04 

Item, to the reading of a lecture 04 00 00 

Sum 20 13 04 

TALLOW-CHANDLERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente,, per ann. 08 02 08 
They sould tenements to buy trie same, 
per ann. 14 09 05 

Payments yerelie out of the Rents purchased. 

In pensions to poore decaied brethren 04 00 00 

In almes to the poore 06 13 04 

Sum of ther yerelie payments 10 13 04 

U 
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PEWTERERS. 

£ S. d. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per asm* 01 07 0O 
They aoukl noe lande to buy the same 

Payments yerelie out of the Rent* purchased. 
In pensions to poore decaied brethren 03 06 08 

Sum predict. 03 06 08 

SADLERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per ann. 32 05 02 
They sould tenements to buy the same, 
per ann . 21 14 08 

Sum of the yerelie Payments out of the Rents purchased. 

In pensions to poore decaied brethren 14 00 00 

In exhibitions to schollers.. .. M 05 06 08 

To ther almesmen 21 18 08 

Sum of ther yerelie payments 41 05 04 

BARBER-SURGEONS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per ann. 00 02 00 
They gave in amies to ther decaied brethren .. 04 00 00 

•— ^ — —^ 
Sum predict 

GIRDLKRS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per ann. 00 19 02 
They sould noe land 

They pai to a poore decaied brother out this 
lande * ... 01 10 00 

Sum predict. 

CURRIORS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per ann. 01 16 08 
Sold, nihil 
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Payments yerelie out ef the Rents purchased. 

£ s. d. 

In pensions to poore brethren 02 12 00 

To other poore * 00 10 00 

fnalmes ...... ... 02 00 (X> 



Sum 05 02 00 

CORDWAINERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per ann. 01 03 04 
They sould noe lande, nihil 1 

Payments yerelie out of the Rents purchased. 

la pensions to poore decaied brethren 02 10 00 

lnalmes ..- „♦. 01 10 00 



Sum 04 00 00 

ARMOURERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per ann. 10 1 1 00 
They sould tenements to buy the same, 

per ann 09 00 00 

Payments yerelie out of the Rents purchased. 

In almes to poor decaied brethren 12 06 08 

To the prisoners of Ludgate 02 00 00 

Sum of ther yerelie payments 14 06 08 

COOPERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente 00 19 00 

They sould towards the same, nihil 

Payments yerelie out of the Rents purchased. 

In pensions to poore decaied brethren 02 10 00 

In exhibitions 03 06 08 

To the poore . 01 00 00 



Sum of ther yerelie payments 06 16 08 
to 2 
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CARPENTERS* 

£ 3. d. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente 00 08 00 

They sould noe lands, nihu 

They pay in almes 02 00 00 

Sum predict* 

COOKS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente *.„...... 01 09 04 

They sould in tenements, per ann 01 06 00 

Payments out of the Rents purchased* 
In almes ~ 05 06 00 

Sum predict. 

CUTLERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente 00 13 04 

They sould, nihil 

They pay out of the rente purchased, to the 
poore : 02 10 00 

Sum 02 10 00 

BAKERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente 02 00 00 

Sold, nihil 

Payments out qfther Rent. 

To decaied brethren 06 13 04 

Toschollers 04 00 00 

Sum of their payments 10 13 04 

WAX CHANDLERS. 

They purchased of the kinge in rente, per ann. 03 04 00 
Sold, nihil 
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Payments out of the Rents purchased. 

£. s. d. 

Id pensions to poore brethren 06 13 04 

Inalmes 02 00 00 

Sum 08 13 04 
The sum total of these charitable uses 
amountethe unto £1119 08 04 



COURTS OP JUSTICE WITHIN THE CITY AND 
LIBERTIES OF LONDON. 

THE LORD MAYORS' COURT. 

This is a court of record, held before the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and recorder, every Tuesday, 
in Guildhall; when actions of debt, trespass, 
attachments, covenants, &c, arising within the 
city and liberties, of any value, may be tried ; 
and actions from the sheriffs' court may be re- 
moved here, before the jury be sworn. 

It is also a court of chancery or equity, re- 
specting affairs transacted in the city and liber- 
ties; and gives relief when judgment is ob- 
tained in the sheriffs 7 court for more than the 
just debt. 

This court has an office peculiar to itself, 
consisting of four attornies, (See Appendix,) 
by whom all actions cognizable therein are 
entered ; for the execution whereof, there are six 
Serjeants of mace, who attend daily in the said 
office. In many respects this court is the best 
to commence a process in : suing an action (ex-, 
elusive of stamps,) may be entered at the small 
charge of four-pence; and which, though not 
proceeded upon, never dies, as those in other 
u 8 
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courts : besides, a suit may be begun and ended 
here within the space of fourteen days, for so 
small a charge as thirty shillings. In short, this 
is the most extensive court of this kingdom ; for 
all that is cognizable in the several courts of 
England, is the same in this. 

The juries for trying the causes in this and 
the sheriffs' courts, are by the several courts of 
wardmote annually returned at Christmas, when 
each ward, according to custom, appoints a suffi- 
cient number of persons to serve on the said 
juries for every month in the year, as follow : 

Months. 

January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 



September, 

October, 

November, 
December, 



Wards, 
Aldgate, Portsoken, and Corahity, 
Cheap Ward. 

Bassishaw and Cripplegate. 
Vintry and Bread-street 
Tower and Billingsgate, 
Farringdon without. 
Bridge Ward. 
Aldergate, Coleman-street, and 

Broad-street 
Farringdon within and Castle* 

Baynard. 
Queenhithe, Dowgate, and Wall- 

brooke. 
Langbourn, and Lime-street 
Candlewick, Cordwainer, and 

Bishopsgate. 



COURT OF LORD MAYOR AND ALDERMEN. 

This is a court of record, in which is lodged 
a great part of the executive power by which all 
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leases, and other instruments that pass the city 
seal, are executed; the assize of bread ascer* 
tained ; contests relating to water-courses, light?, 
and party-walls, adjusted ; and the city officers 
suspended and punished according to the noto- 
riety of their several offences. 

This court has not only a power of electing, 
annually, seven overseers, or rulers of the fra- 
ternity of watermen; but likewise a right of 
fixing their several taxes, with the approbation 
of the privy council; and also a right of dis- 
posing of most of the places belonging to the 
city officers. 

SHERIFFS* COUBT. 

These are courts of record, held in Guild* 
hall, every Wednesday and Friday, for actions 
entered at Wood-street Compter; and on 
Thursdays and Saturdays, for those entered at 
the Poultry Compter, of which the sheriffs being 
judges, each has his assistant or deputy, who 
are commonly called judges of these courts, be* 
fore whom are tried actions of debt, trespass, 
covenant, &c* and where the testimony of an 
absent witness, in writing, is allowed to be good 
evidence* 

To each of these courts belong four attornies, 
who, upon their being admitted by the court of 
aldermen, have an oath administered to them. 

To each of these courts, likewise, belong a 
secondary, a clerk of the paper, a prothonotary, 
and four clerk setters. 

The secondary's office is to allow and return 
'all writs brought to remove causes out of the 
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said courts; the clerk of the paper files and 
copies all declarations upon actions; the pro- 
thonotary draws and engrosses all declarations ; 
the clerks setters enter actions, and attach- 
ments, and take bail and verdicts. To each of 
the compters or prisons belonging to these 
courts, appertain sixteen Serjeants at mace, 
with a yeoman to each, besides inferior officers, 
and the prison-keeper. 

In the sheriffs'* court may be tried, all actions 
of debt, case, trespass, covenant, and all personal 
actions, attachments, and sequestrations. And 
the usual practice of this court is to enter your 
action at one of the compters : and any one of 
the Serjeants mav arrest the defendant, and bring 
him into custody ; which arrest may be made 
without warrant or precept : and tne serjeant 
need not declare his name, because he is sworn and 
known ; but he ought to shew at whose suit the 
arrest is made, for what, and of what return the 
process is of, that the defendant may know how 
to make his defence. After a verdict obtained 
in the sheriffs* court, before the judgment is en- 
tered, the defendant may stop judgment, by 
marking the cause before the lord mayor, for 
time to pay the money recovered. This is to be 
done by an attorney of the mayor's court ; and 
if, upon hearing a marked cause, it appears that 
the plaintiff had a verdict for more than his own 
just debt, his lordship may remit the cause for 
judgment for the just debt only, and allow such 
time to pay the same as he shall think reason- 
able, on security given. When an erroneous 
judgment is given in either of the sheriffs' courts 
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of the city, the writ of error, to reverse this judg- 
ment, must be brought in the court of hustings 
before the lord mayor, for that is the superior 
court. 

THE COURT OF HUSTINGS. 

This is a court of record, and the supreme 
judicature of the city of London, and held 
weekly, on Tuesdays; it was originally estar- 
blished for the preservation of the laws, fran- 
chises, and customs of the city, and there pre- 
sided, as judges, the principal magistrates, as at 
present do the lord mayor and sheriffs, who are 
assisted by the recorder upon all causes of con- 
sequence. In this court, two sorts of causes are 
5 leaded, viz. pleas of land and common pleas, 
istinctly ; for one week, pleas merely real are 
held, and the next, mixed actions are decided. 
Here deeds are inrolled, recoveries passed, writs 
of right, waste, partition, dower, and replevin, 
are determined. 

T&E COURT OF WARDMOTE. 

This court is denominated from the words — 
ward and mote — that is the ward court, for, in 
this city, parishes are as towns, and wards as 
hundreds ; wherefore, this court resembles that 
of the leet in the county : for as the latter derives 
its authority from the county court, so does the 
former from that of the lord mayor; as is mani- 
fested by the annual precept issued by the lord 
mayor to the several aldermen, for holding their 
respective motes or leets for the election of pro* 
per officers in each ward. 
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THE COUET OF REQUESTS, COMMONLY CALLED 
THE COUET OF CONSCIENCE. 

This court was first instituted in the reign of 
Henry VIII., by an act of common-council, for 
the recovery of small debts, under the value of 
forty shillings, and has since been confirmed by 
several acts of parliament. It is of great use to 
such poor debtors as are not able to pay their 
debts immediately, and also of great benefit to 
such poor persons as have small debts owing to 
them, and are unable to enter into a more ex- 
pensive suit. 

The lord mayor and court of aldermen ap- 
point, monthly, such commoners to sit as com- 
missioners in this court as they think fit ; and 
these, or any three of them, compose a court, 
kept in Guildhall, every Wednesday and Satur- 
day, from eleven till two o'clock, to hear and 
determine such causes as are brought before 
them. They have the power of administering an 
oath to the creditor, of examining witnesses, and 
of making such orders between trie plaintiff and 
defendant, the creditor and debtor, as they think 
most agreeable to equity and conscience ; and if 
the debtor be unable to pay the whole sum at 
once, they appoint it to be paid monthly, in 
such proportions as they judge to be in his 
power ; but if he neglects paying, monthly, into 
court, the small sum appointed, he may be served 
with an execution, and carried to prison ; or if 
the person cannot be found, his goods can be 



In this court, a cause may be brought and 
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determined for the value of ten-pence, viz. six- 
pence for the plaint and summons, and four- 
pence for the order ; but if the defendant does 
not appear the second court day after the sum- 
mons, an attachment may be awarded against 
him* 

If any citizen shall be arrested for a debt 
under forty shillings, this court will giant a 
summons lor the plaintiff in the action, and if 
he does not appear on the first court day after 
the summons is left at his house, the court will 
grant an attachment against him, force him 
to take his debt, and pay the defendant his 
costs ; and if any attorney in London shall pre* 
sume to proceed in any such suit, after notice to 
the contrary, or shall refuse to obey the order 
of this court, upon complaint thereof to the 
court of aldermen, they will suspend such per* 
son from his practice. 

The fees taken by the clerks of the court of 
conscience, are as follows : 

d. 

For every plaint £ 

For every appearance 2 

For every order ,.> 4 

For every remittance to the common law. „ 4 
For every precept or warrant to commit to. 

prison.. 6 

For every search 2 

For every satisfaction acknowledged on the 

order 6 

For warning any person within the liberties 6 

For serving any precept or warrant 6 

(Chamberlain' 8 Land.) 
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PIE POWDER COURT. 

This is a court of record, denominated pi- 
poudres (vulgarly pie powder,) and is incident 
to every fair, as a court baron is to a manor. 
It is derived from pedes pidverisati, and is so 
called from its expeditious proceedings in the 
decision of all controversies that happen in fairs ; 
because, for the encouragement of traders who 
frequent the same, justice is as quickly adminis- 
tered as dust can fall from the feet. 

This fair is held in that lane contiguous to 
Smithfield, called Cloth fair, during the time of 
Bartholomew fair, by the city of London, for 
hearing and deciding offences committed against 
the tenour of the proclamation, which is annually 
made before the lord mayor, on the eve of St 
Bartholomew's, for the better regulation of the 
said fair. 

COURT OF THE CHAMBERLAIN. 

This is rather an office than a court, at which 
the chamberlain gives attendance to the business 
incident to his office, relating to apprentices, 
freemen, &c. 

. And it has been observed to be the interest of 
every. master and apprentice, when a difference 
happens . between them, to refer the matter to 
the chamberlain, who will freely hear both 
parties, and decide the controversy ; whereas, 
if they proceed in the lord mayor's court, or 
elsewhere, it will cost them much more, and, 
perhaps, the conclusion be less satisfactory. 
Greats Priv. 208. 
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COURT OF ORPHANS. 

This court is held before the lord mayor and 
aldermen of the city of London, who are guar- 
dians to the children of all freemen of London, 
that are under the age of twenty-one years at 
the time of their father's decease. 

COURT OF ALDERMEN. 

This very ancient court of record is held in 
the inner chamber of Guildhall, usually upon 
Tuesdays, except holidays, and in the time of 
gaol delivery. 

COURT OF COMMON-COUNCIL. 

This court is held before the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common-council-men of the city, 
in the chamber, at such times as the lord mayor 
shall appoint ; it being in his lordship's power 
to call and dismiss this court when he thinks fit. 

COURT OF HALLMATE, 

Or court of the hall, is that court which 
every company in London keep in their public 
halls, for tne government of their respective com- 
panies. Among the Saxons, the hallmate court 
was that which we now call a court baron, hav- 
ing its name from the meeting of the tenants 
of one hall or manor. 

COURT OF CONSEUVANCY. 

This court is yearly held eight times before 
the lord mayor, at such places and times as his 
x 
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lordship shall think fit to appoint, within the 
respective counties of Middlesex, Essex, Kent 
ana Surrey ; in which several counties he has a 
power of summoning juries, who, for the better 
preservation of the fishery of the river Thames, 
and regulation of the fishermen that fish therein, 
are, upon oath, to make inquisition of all offences 
committed in and upon the said river, from 
Staines Bridge in the west, to Yenfleta in the east; 
and to present all persons who are found guilty 
of a breach of the following ordinances :— 

u That no person shall shoot any draw-net, 
&c, at any time of the year before sun rising, 
or after sun setting; that no fisherman shall 
still-lie or bend over any net during the time of 
the flood, whereby salmons, &c, may be hin- 
dered, and kept back from swimming upwards; 
that no fisherman or others shall use any spear, 
called an eel-spear, nor exercise any flue-trammel, 
double- walled net, or hooped net, to destroy the 
fry offish ; that no fisherman use any mill posts 
or other engines, with the heads against the 
stream ; that no fisherman shall rug for floun- 
ders between London Bridge and Westminster, 
Src., but only two casts at low water, and two 
casts at high water ; and that no flounders be 
taken under the size of six inches: that no 
fisherman or other, fish with or use any angle 
with more than two hooks upon a line, within 
the limits of London Bridge ; that no Peter-man 
fish further westward than Richmond, to which 
place the water ebbs and flows ; that no fisher- 
man keep two boys in one boat, unless, one be 
at man's estate, nor take up any wreck or drift 
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upon the water, without notice to the water- 
bailiff, &c. ; and all fishermen shall be regis- 
tered, &a, under divers penalties and forfeitures." 
These orders are for regulating the fish west- 
ward, between London Bridge and Staines 
Bridge; and there are several orders for the 

Kvernment of the fishery eastward, between 
>ndon Bridge and Yendale, touching unlaw- 
ful taking of smelts, whitings, shads, fish out 
of season, royal fish, such as whales, sturgeons, 
porpoises, &c, and preserving the same at the 
court of conservancy of the river Thames. 
By an order of the tenth of July, 167S, no 

?erson shall draw the shores in the river of 
Thames, save only for salmon, by persons em- 
powered, &c. ; and none shall fish with a net 
under six inches in the meash, on pain of 
twenty pounds; and the water-bailiff hath 
power to authorise two honest fishermen in any 
town, &c, to be assistants to him in searching 
for and seizing unlawful nets, <&c. : no fisher- 
man or other person shall cast any soil, gravel 
or rubbish, in the Thames, whereby banks or 
shelves may be raised, and the common passage 
hindered, nor drive any piles or stakes in the 
said river, upon which the like danger may arise, 
on the penalty of ten pounds. 

And by statute 27 Hen. VIII., if any per- 
son shall procure any thing to be done to the 
annoyance of the Thames, in making of shelves, 
mining, digging, &c, to take away any boards 
or stakes, undermine banks, walls, &c, he shall 
forfeit five pounds. 

And for the more effectual preservation of 
x 2 
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the navigation and fish in the river Thames, 
the lord mayor, as conservator thereof, has his 
assistant or deputy, the water-bailiff, who, 
together with his substitutes, detect and bring 
to justice all such persons as shall presume to 
destroy either the current, or the fish of the 
said river. 



A CONNECTED SUiMMARY OF THE 
LAWS, PRIVILEGES, CUSTOMS, &c. 
OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 

Tacitus says of London, " quod tempore Ne- 
ronis fuit copia negotiator am, et commeatu 
maxime celebre. 4 Inst. 247.* 

The city of London being destroyed by the 
Danes, A. D. 889, was restored and encom- 
passed with walls by King Alfred, A. D. 886, 
which having been often repaired were rebuilt 
A. D. 1477, from the Tower to Aldgate, and 
so to Bishopsgate-street, and so to Cripplegate, 
then to Aldersgate-street, Newgate, Ludgate, 
and to Fleet-ditch, and so to the Thames, six 
hundred and forty-three perches, namely above 
two miles in circuit. 1 Stow, 9, 11, 12. 

The ancient wall passed through the Tower ; 
for which reason alt within the Tower that lies 
upon the west part of the wall is within the 

• Trans.— "That at the time of Nero, there were a 
number of merchants in London, and it was greatly cele- 
brated for its commerce,*' 
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city of London ; and all upon the east part lies 
in the county of Middlesex. S Inst. 13o. 

Before the time of Henry III., the city was 
divided into twenty-four wards, whereof Port- 
soken lies without the walls (extra murum ;) 
Bishopsgate, Cripplegate, Aldergate, and Far- 
ringdon, are in part without, and partly within 
the walls. 1 Stow, 347. 

By parliament, in 17th Richard II., Farring- 
don Without was severed from Farringdon 
Within, and made a distinct ward. 1 Stow, 347. 

By a charter in the 1st year of Edward III., 
made and approved in parliament, the king 
granted to the citizens and their successors, the 
vill* of Southwark, cum partinentiis solvendo, 
the usual farm. £ Stow, 8 — vide Privileges of 
London, 14. 

By patent 4th Edward VI., the king granted 
to them his manor and borough, cum pertinent 
tiis in com. Surrey, the messuages and lands 
near the Borough of Southwark, purchased by 
Henry VIII., of Charles, Duke or SuiFolk, ex- 
cept Southwark Place and Park, the prisons of 
the King's Bench and Marshalsea; et quod in- 
habitantes de Southwark sint sub gubernatione, 
4*c, of the city, as citizens and inhabitants of 
London. 2 Stow, 4,6. (See Priv. of London, 20.^ 
After this grant, by an order of the court of 
mayor and aldermen, confirmed by the court of 
common-council the last day of July, (4th Ed- 
ward VI.,) Southwark wasconstitutea thetwenty- 

* From villa, Lat A law word, sometimes taken for a 
parish, or a part of it, and sometimes tor a manor* Bail lit. 
x 3 
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sixth ward, by the name of Bridge Ward With- 
out. 2Sfow,6. 

By agreement with the Earl of Cornwall con- 
firmed by charter, February 26th, in the 31st 
Henry IIL, Queenhithe, with all liberties, is 
granted to the mayor and commonalty of Lon- 
don, and their successors, rendering fifty pounds 
per annum. Fide 1 Stow, 699, andPrir. Lon- 
don, 9. 

By charter of the 18th of October, in 14th 
Charles, the king grants to the mayor, com- 
monalty, and citizens of London, the Moorfields, 
outer and inner, and West Smithfieid. Vide 
Priv-of London, 27. 

JEXTKKT OF THE JUNCTION OF XOKDON. 

Poetsokkn ward (which extends from Aid- 
gate to the bars near Whitechapel, and from 
the bouse of Lord Brouchier, near Bishopsgate, 
to that place in the Thames to which an horse- 
man, riding into at low water, can throw his 
spear) imports the franchise ad Portam. 1 
Stow, 848. 

This ward was granted in the time of Edgar 
to thirteen knights, to have the land, with 
liberty of a guild in perpetuum, and was by 
them granted to the canons of the Holy Trinity, 
in the reign of Henry I., A. D. 1115, within 
the walls of the city. (1 Stow, 348.) The prior 
of that house was thence admitted as an alder- 
man of the city, to have the government of that 
ward and soke ; and since the dissolution, the 
alderman is elected, as other aldermen, by the 
city. (1 Stow, 349.; And, therefore, the east 
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part of the Tower, St. Catherine's, East Smith- 
field,* Tower-hill, the Minories, Storehouses, 
and St. Botolph's parish, which lie in that ward, 
are within the liberty of the city towards the 
east. Vide 1 Stow, 349, et seq. 

So,. in Bishopsgate ward, from the gate to the 
bars next St. Mary Spittle, and half Hounds- 
ditch, in this ward, is part of the suburbs, and 
within the liberty of the city. 1 Stow, 421. 
. In Cripplegate ward, fore-street from the 
north of St. Giles' Church, through Moor-lane, 
to Postern-lane End, near Moorgate, with all 
houses, gardens, and alleys to Moorfields, near 
Finsbury-court, the alleys and buildings about 
Moor-lane, part of Grub-street, Whitecross- 
street, to the end of Beech-lane, Bedcross-street, 
up to the posts in Golden-lane, and part of 
Barbican are without the walk (extra murum). 
See 1 Stow, 582, 

In Aldergate ward (extra murum) without 
are Aldersgate-street as far as Barbican, and 
Long-lane, and Goswell-street to the bars. 1 
Stow, 601. 

Farringdon ward without, Newgate and Lud- 
gate extends toward the west, to the bars in 
St. John-street, the bars in Holborn, and Temple- 
bar. 1 Stow, 711. 

By charter (4th Edward VI .,) the mayor, com- 
monalty, and citizens of London have like juris- 
diction, &c, in Southwark, &c. as in London. 
See 2 Stow, 4, 6, and Friv. lond, 22. 



* Quere, as to SL Catherine's, East Smithfield, and part 
ofTower-hill 
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By charter (September 20th, 6th James,) 
the jurisdiction of the mayor, commonalty, 
and citizens of London, shall extend through the 
several circuits, &c, of Dukes-place, great St. 
Bartholomew, and little St. Bartholomew, Black- 
friars, Whitefriars, and Cold Harbour. See 
Priv. of Land. 

So by grants from ancient kings, the mayor, 
commonalty, and citizens of London have the 
property of the Thames, tarn soli quam aquce. 
See 1 Stow, 35. 

By charter (8 Richard I., and 1 John) all 
wears, 4 &c, in the Thames and Medway shall 
be amoved, i. e. removed, or taken away. 1 
Stow, 86, and Priv. Land. 5, 6. 

And thereupon the mayor and commonalty 
of London, time out of mind, have had the con- 
servation and regulation of the Thames, and the 
lands thereby overflowed, from Staines Bridge, 
in the county of Middlesex, to the waters of 
Yendal and Medway, and the punishment of 
unlawful engines, &&, and this confirmed by 
charter. 3 James, <$-c. 1 Stow, 34. 4 Inst. 250. 
1 Sid. 148. 

(Stat. 14 Geo. III., c. 91, and 17 Geo. 
III., c. 18, grant powers to the lord mayor, &c, 
to improve the navigation of the Thames west- 
ward, and to purchase tolls, and to lay a toll) 

MAYOR. 

By charters, (16 John and 11 Henry III.) 

* A stank or great dam in a river fitted for taking fish, 
oi conveying tne stream to a-jnill. 
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the barons of London may yearly choose a 
mayor fit for the government of the city, so as 
he be presented to us, or, if absent, to our jus- 
tices, and sworn to be faithful to us. See 2 
Stow, 186, <frc. 450, 4-c, and Priv. Ijmd. 6, 7. 

By charter (Henry III. J to the king, or, if 
absent, to the barons of the Exchequer at West- 
minster. And by charter, (26 Edward I.,) if 
the king and barons be absent, to the governor 
of the Tower. See 2 Stow, 186 and 450, and 
Priv. Lond. 9, 11. 

Before and since the Conquest, to the time of 
Richard I., London was governed by a port- 
reeve ; and, in 1 Richard L, by two bailiffs ; and 
afterwards by a mayor appointed by the king ; 
but, by 10 John, the king granted quod eligant 
a mayor de seipsis, annually. 2 Inst 253. Vide 
2 Stow, 450. 

By charter (1 Edward III.) the mayor of 
London shall be named in every commission 
for gaol delivery of Newgate : and shall do the 
office of escheater within the liberties of the 
city, so as he take oath to exercise the office, 
and to answer to the king as he ought. Vide 
Priv. Lond. 12, 13. 

By charter, (2 Edward IV.) the mayor, re- 
corder, and aldermen that have been mayors, 
shall be conservators of the peace within the 
city ; and they, or four of them, quorum* the 
mayor or recorder to be one, may hold a sessions. 
Vide Priv. Lond. 26, &c. 

(The jurisdiction, by 1 James L, c. 22, con- 
cerning leather-cutters, is not in the mayor per- 
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•onally, but as the head of the court of sessions. 
1 B. M. 886.*) 

%* The lord mayor's watermen are not, as 
such, privileged from being impressed ; hot 
though not exempted, it would be an abuse of 
the right to press them, if they were in the act 
of rowing the lord mayor in his barge. Cowp. 
518, £18. 

ALDEBMEN. 

The aldermen of London were annually 
chosen, till by charter (28 Edward III.) it was 
granted, that they should not be removed with- 
out cause ; and by the statute (17 Richard II. 
and 11) it was enacted, that they should not 
be chosen annually, but remain till removed for 
cause.f 4 Inst. 253. 

But the king by charter may exempt the 
officers of the mint, that they shall not be an 
alderman, or other officer there, and then they 
cannot be fined for refusal. R. 1 Sid. 288. 

RECORDER. 

If the custom of London be denied it shall 

* A condemnation by the majority of the triers as- 
sembled under this statute, is binding* 1 B. and P. 229. 

2. The searchers are not justified in seizing leather, 
which in point of fact is well and thoroughly dried within 
the meaning of the act, although in their own judgment it 
may not be so. 6 T. R. 443. 

3. Nor does the right of seizure apply against purchasers, 
though for re-sale, unless of a trade mentioned in the act, but 
only against the original maker. 3 East, 334. 2 N. R. 389. 

t See stat. 11 Geo. 18, as to their election. 
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be certified by the mayor and aldermen, by the 
• mouth of the recorder, and a writ goes to the 
mayor to certify, except where the city is con- 
cerned in interest 2 Inst. 126. 

COMMON-COUNCIL. 

A court is held at Guildhall before the mayor, 
aldermen, and common-council, whenever the 
mayor appoints. See Priv. Lond. 850. 

The mayor and aldermen sit by themselves, 
and the others, who represent the commons of 
the city, by themselves. 4 Inst. 24©. 

The court of common-council makes all bye- 
laws, which bind within the city and liberties. 
Ibid. 

So, they annually choose a committee of six 
aldermen, and twelve commoners for leasing the 
lands of die city ; four aldermen and eight com- 
moners for the management of the lands given 
by Sir Thomas Gresnam ; a governor, deputy 

Svernor, and assistants for the management of 
& city Lands at Ulster in Ireland. Vide Priv. 
Loud. 860, 851. 

So, they elect to the offices of common Ser- 
jeant, town clerk, and common-crier. Vide Priv. 
Loud. 352. 

* # * No alien can be admitted to the freedom 
of the city without the assent of the common* 
counciL Vide Priv. Lond. 352. 

SHERIFFS. 

By charter (Henry I.,) the citizens of Lon- 
don shall hold Middlesex in farm at three hun* 
died pounds per annum. So that they place 
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as sheriff whom they will of themselves. Fide 
2 Stow, 450, &c, and Priv. Lond. 3. 

By charter, (John I.) the king grants and 
confirms to them the sheriffwick of London and 
Middlesex, with all customs belonging within 
the city and without, by land and by water, 

S tying three hundred pounds per annum, at the 
aster and Michaelmas Exchequer. Vide 2 
Stow, 450, and Priv. Lond. 5. 

But by charter of 2 Henry III. Vicecomites 
ad Saccarium de km qtue ad dictum Ficecomi- 
tatum pertinet. 4 Inst 252. 

LONDON IS A COUNTY, AND A CORPORATION 
BY PRESCRIPTION. 

London is a county of itself, 4 Inst 248 ; so 
London is a corporation by prescription, known 
by several names. 2 Inst. 330. Quo. W. 
Sparsim. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

The chamberlain of London is an officer 
chosen annually by the livery. Vide Priv. 
Lond. 302. 

And this officer is a corporation sole by 
custom, who may take a recognizance, obliga- 
tion, &c, for money when it belongs to an 
orphan, or to a matter under his care, which 
goes in succession, and not to his executor or 
administrator. R. 4, Co. 65. 

And the successor by custom may sue the 
obligation, or upon such a recognizance direct 
a precept, in the nature of an eltgiU to a Ser- 
jeant at the mace of his court ; who shall there- 
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upon do execution according to the statute. W. 
2, 18, R. 4, Co. 65. 

By charter, (28 Edward III.) the Serjeants 
at mace in the city may bear them, if gold or 
silver, or silvered, with our arms in the city or 
suburbs in Middlesex and other places belong- 
ing to the liberties of the city.* Vide Priv. 
Lond. 14, 4 Inst 

OFFICES GRANTED. 

Office of Package. 

By charter, (18 Edward IV.,) confirmed by 
parliament, 3 Henry VIII., the king granted, 
for a debt of seven thousand pounds, remitted 
to the king by the city, to the mayor and com- 
monalty and their successors, the office of pack- 
ing all cloths, skins, and other merchandizes, 
within the liberties of the city, as welt denizens 
as aliens, and the oversight of opening all mer- 
chandizes customable, brought to the port of 
safety by land or water. Vide Priv. Lond. 19. 

Portage. 
So, by the same charter, Edward the Fourth 

* Citizens, as well in London as in other places, free- 
men, are not, therefore, citizens unless residents. 4 T, R. 
144; reversing judgment of C. B. in S. C. T. H. B. 206. 
Id. 216. 

King's waiters. Under slat. 38 Geo. III. q. 86, there is 
no jus accusundi amongst the surviving patentees of the 
office of king's waiters in the port of London. 12 East, 273. 

Suburbs. Old Stieet is within the suburbs of the city 
of London. Cowp. 624. 

Y 
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granted to them the carriage and portage of all 
wools and other merchandizes, carried in London 
from the Thames to any stranger's house or back 
again, and of other merchandizes to be carried, 
bang in any house for a time. Vide Priv. 
Land. 19. 

Garbling. 

So, by the same charter, Edward IV. granted 
to them the garbling of all spices, and other 
merchandizes that ought to be garbled.* Vide 
Priv. Lond. 19. 

Ganger. 

So, by the same charter, and by charter 
80 Hen. VII., was granted to them the office of 
gauger within the city; and the ordering and 
correction of the same, with all fees, &c. without 
account. Vide Priv. Lond. 19. 

Wine Drawer. 

So, by the charter, (18 Edward IV.) the 
king granted to them the office of wine-drawers, 
to provide for carrying all wines brought to the 
port of the city, and laid on land, or elsewhere, 
to be carried. Vide Priv. Lond. 19. 

Justices of Peace, Coroner, fyc. 

By the same charter, Edward IV. granted to 
them, that they might make coroner of the city 
whom they please. 

So, by charter, 2 Edw. IV., the mayor, re- 

* To garble,, means to cleanse from dross or dirt; com- 
monly used of spices. Baillie. 

x?Lc 
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corder, and aldermen that have been mayors, 
shall be conservators of the peace of the city, as 
well by land as water. So, by charters, (6 James 
and 14 Charles I.) they and the aldermen who 
have not been mayors. * Vide Priv. Lond, 19. 

And they, or four of them, (Q t y. one is 
mayor,) shall be justices of oyer and terminer 
within the city and liberties, to determine all 
things belonging to justices of the peace. Priv. 
Lond. 16. 

So, by charters, (6 James, and 14 Charles,) 
they and the aldermen, not mayors, whereof four 
(of whom the mayor or recorder may be one,) 
may hold sessions. And the sheriffs, &c. shall 
be attendants, &c. See Priv. Lond. 24, 26. 

Office of the great Beam, Weights, and 
Tonnage. 

By a charter, (22 Hen. VIII.) the king grant- 
ee office of keeper of the great beam and 
common balance or weight, within the city of 
London, for weighing all merchandizes of avoir- 
dupois, and also all weights, to the mayor, com- 
monalty, and citizens of London, and their suc- 
cessors ; and they shall have tronage, viz. the 
weighing of wax, lead, pepper, &c. and like 
wares, for ever. Vide Priv. Lond. 

And the charters, 12 Edw. II. and 1 Hen. IV. 
to the same effect, are confirmed, and they seem 
to have had it time out of mind. 

By charter of Henry III., no stranger shall 
buy goods till weighed at the king's beam, on 
pain of forfeiture* Priv. Lond. 10. 

And, therefore, a bye-law, that a foreigner, 
y 2 
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who sells goods usually sold by weight, shall 

Eay 18*. 4td. for every five hundred weight, if 
e does not bring them to the city beam to be 
weighed, will be good. R. 1. Lev. 15. 1 Keb, 
82, S5 % 89. 

So, by charter, 1 Henry IV., the citizens shall 
have the office of gathering the tolls and customs 
in Cheap, Billingsgate, and Smithfield; and 
tronage, viz. the weighing of lead, wax, pepper, 
&c. and like wares, within the city, for ever. 
Priv. Lond. 15. 

By charter, 3 Edw. IV., the king granted to 
the mayor, commonalty, and citizens, the tron- 
age, weighing, measunng, and laying up of all 
wool, which shall be at Leadenhall, and no other 
place within three miles. Priv. Lond. 18. 

Custody of the Gates. 

By charter, 1 Hen. IV., the citizens of Lon- 
don shall have the custody of Newgate, Lud- 
gate, and all other gates and posterns in the 
city. Vide Priv. Lond. 15. 

EXEMPTIONS GRANTED. 

To be Free of ToB. 

By charter of Henry I., all the men of Lon- 
don, and all their goods, shall be free from scot 
and lot,* danegelt,-f* and murder; and from all 

• A customary contribution laid upon all subjects, ac- 
cording to their ability — a kind of ancient property tax, 

t Danegelt, or Danegeld, a tax of one shilling, and 
afterwards of two shillings, imposed upon our Saxon an* 
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toll, passage, and lestage, and all other customs 
through all England, and the ports of the sea. 
So, by charters, 1 1 Hen. III. and 50 Hen. III. 
4 Inst. 252.* 

So, by charter, Hen. II. and 1 Johri ; and 
also that they shall be free from Bridtoll,t 
child wite, J jeresgive, and scotale. § 

And by charter, of 26th Ed w. I . from pontage, 
pannage, and murage through the kingaom, and 
all our dominion. So, by charters, Hen. I. and 

cestors for clearing the seas of Danish pirates, and given 
to the Danes as the terms of peace and departure. They re- 
ceived, at first, £10,000, then £1,000, then £24,000, then 
£44,000, and afterwards £48,000. 

* Houses built on lands embanked from the Thames, in 
pursuance of the stat. 7 Geo. III. c. 27, which vests those 
lands in the owners free from taxes, are not liable to be 
assessed to the general land-tax imposed by the statute 27 
Geo. Ill, though such act is conceived in general terms, 
and is subsequent in point of time to the act creating the 
exemption. 4 T. R. 2. 

Such houses are not liable to be assessed to rates made 
under the stat. 11 Geo. III. c. 29, 4 T. R. 4. 

Such houses are not exempt from the payment of the 
house and window duties imposed by stat. 38 Geo. III. 
c. 40. 8 T. R. 468. 

Freemen of the city of London have a right to be exempt 
from the payment of all tolls throughout England (except 
the purger of wines) in whatever place they reside, and 
though they have obtained their freedom by purchase* 
1 H. Bl. 206. 

t Bridge-tolL 

X A power to take a fine of a bond woman, who has 
been gotten with child without her owner's consent. 
S.L.T. 

§ Keeping of an ale-bouse within a forest, by an officer 
of the same. 

y 3 
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Hen. II. Priv. Loud. 11, and 1 John, none of 
the citizens of London can wage battle. 4 Inst. 
S52. 

Excused from Juries, $c. 

By charter, (2 Edw. JV.) aldermen, while 
they continue so, and have also been mayor, 
shall not be put in assizes, juries, or attaints, 
recognizances, or inquisitions out of the city. 
Fide Priv. Lond. 16. 

%* A jury of citizens may wave their privi- 
lege, and consent to be sworn on a trial at bar 
in Middlesex. 2 Wils. 136. 

An alderman of London is exempt from serv- 
ing the office of constable. Dougl. 588. 

And from Suits out of the City. 

By charter, 1 Hen. I., the citizens of London 
shall not plead out of the walls of the city in 
any plea. 

So, by charter, Hen. II. and -5 R. 1, except 
pleas of foreign tenures, the king's moaeyers, 
and ministers. 

So, by charters, 1 John, and 11 Hen. III., 
and 1 E. III. Vide Priv. Lond. 3, 4, 6, 8, 14 

So, by charter, 1 Edw. III., no freeman shall 
be impleaded at the Exchequer, or elsewhere, by 
bill, unless it concerns us or our heirs. Vide 
Priv. Lond. 15. 

And lies against an executor upon a simple 
contract. 1 Edw. IV. c. 6, 8. Co. 186. 

And also against an administrator ; for he was 
suable as executor before the stat. 31 Edw. III. 
II— R. bro. El. 409-— 5 Co. 82, 6. 
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So, debt lies against pledges by parol. AA 
Edw. III. 11. 6.— 1 Edw. IV. 6. a. 

So, by the custom of London, after a plaint 
entered in the Compter, a serjeant may arrest, 
without process. 9 Co. 68. Cro. Car. 196. 

After a debt levied before the sheriff in his 
court, the sheriff may direct the serjeant,ore tenus, 
to summon or attach the defendant without war- 
rant ; and upon nihil returned, to arrest ad ha- 
bendum corpus at the next court. 

So, by custom, debt lies by an obligor who 
pays the whole debt, against the other obligor 
for bis proportion. Vide Priv. Lond. 1«48, and 
Mo. 136. 

So, for lands in London, an action lies in 

London, and not elsewhere. 4 Inst. 247. And 

. it cannot be removed by toll or fine. 2 Inst. 334. 

But upon a foreign voucher, by the stat. Glo. 
12, there shall be a summons ad warrantizan- 
dum. 2 Inst. 324. 

So, upon a plaint against A. in the sheriff* 1 
or mayor's court, upon a suggestion that B. is 
indebted to A** ana process against B. ; if he 
does not deny the debt, it shall be attached in 
his hands for satisfaction of the debt, by A. 22 
Edw. IV. 30. (2 Bl. 834. 3 Wils. 297. Dougl. 
878. 4T.R. 312.) 

And this recovery by foreign attachment may 
be pleaded by B. in an action against him for 
debt, or given in evidence upon non assumpsit. 
So, if a judgment be against A. in the sheriffs' 
court, upon which A. was in execution, and 
afterwards A. is removed by Habeas Corpus^ 
upon which this judgment is returned, and he is 
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committed to the marshal B. R. 9 charged with 
judgment there and in London: A. pays the 
judgment B. R. 9 and the judgment in Lon- 
don is reversed in the hustings ; A. shall be re- 
mitted to London to be discharged there, for 
2?. R. has no knowledge of the judgment in 
London: to imprison for abusive words to a 
mayor or alderman out of court is not good. 
R. Cro. EL 689. 

And though the customs and privileges of 
London are confirmed by parliament, the king, 
by charter, may or may not exempt a person 
from being an officer there : as to the officers of 
the mint, that none shall be mayor, escheater, 
sheriff, or other officer there. R\ 1. Sed. 288. 

But a custom, that a watchman at the custom- 
house shall be exempt from the office of con- 
stable, is not good. 1 Sed. 272. 

%* The court cannot, judicially, take notice 
of a custom of London ; there must be affidavit 
of it. 4. B. M. 20. 32. 

CUSTOMS OF LONDON. 

In Actions and Suits. 

Br the custom of London, an action of cove- 
nant lies, without a specialty. Vide 22 Edw. IV. 
2. a. and Priv. Lond. 149. 

So, debt lies in London upon a concessit sol- 
vere. Vide Priv. Lon. 146, and 1 Hen. VII. 
22. a. 

Excused from Offices. 

By charter, 1 Edw. III. 9, the citizens shall 
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not be compelled to go or send to war out of 
the city. Priv. Lond. IS. 

Nor by charter, 2 Edw. IV., shall aldermen 
be made collectors, assessors, &c. , of tenths, fif- 
teenths, taxes, subsidies, or other impositions 
granted to us or our successors ; and if elected, 
shall forfeit nothing by refusal, &c. Priv. 
Lond. 16. 

THE PRIVILEGES AND CUSTOMS OF LONDON ARE 
CONFIRMED BY PARLIAMENT. 

By the stat. Mag. Ch. 9 Hen. III., civitas 
London, habeat omnes libertates silos antiquas 
et consuetudines suas, i. e. all its ancient liber- 
ties and customs preserved. 

By the stat. 7 Richard II., that Pari. Num. 37, 
(not printed), the citizens of London shall enjoy 
all their liberties whatsoever, licet usi non fue- 
runt vel abusi, and notwithstanding any statute 
to the contrary : so that they may claim liberties 
by prescription, charter, or parliament, notwith- 
standing any statute made before 7 Rich. II. 
(4 Inst. 250, 253.) But this is intended of fran- 
chises, that are by lawful title, and not forfeited, 
and franchises and customs sufferable by, and 
not repugnant to law. (2 Inst. 20.) And, 
therefore, a custom, except by the return upon 
the habeas corpus, and cannot remove the re- 
cord from London by "certiorari. R. Cro. 
Car. 128. 

An action against a feme covert as sole trader, 
cannot be removed by habeas corpus from the 
city courts. 2 Bl. 1060. 

In the city courts, they take notice of their 
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own customs without proof; but the superior 
courts in Westminster-hall cannot take notice of 
the customs of London, unless they are certified 
or proved. Dougl. 378. 

For the manner in which such customs are 
certified, see 1 Burr. 248. 

The custom of foreign attachment has been 
certified. Dougl. S78. 

In regard to Apprentices. 

By the custom of London, every one above 
fourteen, and under twenty-one, may bind him- 
self apprentice to a freeman of London, by in- 
denture, for seven years, and shall be compelled 
to serve. Pal. 361. 2 Rol. 805. 

Though bound at York, or elsewhere, out of 
the city. Mo. 136. Semb. Cont. 2 Bui. 193. 

So, the widow of a freeman may take for her 
apprentice any woman for seven years. Vide 
Pnv. Lond. 

So, a sempstress, or other, the wife of a free- 
man ; but she shall be bound, by indenture, to 
the husband. Ibid. 

So, the apprentice may be bound for eight, 
nine, or ten years. Ibid. 

If the apprentice departs from his service, or 
breaks the common covenants in the indenture, 
an action lies against him, though he be an in- 
fant, by the custom of London. Vide Priv. 
Lond. 108, 109. Pal. 361. 2 Rol. 305. 

So, by the custom of London, every indenture 
of apprenticeship ought to be inrolled within a 
year, oefore the chamberlain. Vide Priv. Lond. 
107,303. Pal. 861. 8 Rol. 806. 

• 
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And the apprentice ought to be present at 
the time of enrolment. Pal 361. 2 Rol. 205. 

If the apprentice refuse to appear to be en- 
rolled, the master may record the indenture, 
which will be tantamount. Vide Priv. Lond. 
905. 

If the master neglect the enrolment within 
the year, the apprentice may be discharged from 
his service. Vide Priv. Lond. 107, 303. Pal. 
361. 2 Rol. 305. 

So, by the custom of London, an apprentice 
may be assigned to another master of tne same 
trade before his company, and afterwards be- 
fore the chamberlain, and shall be bound to 
serve the second master for the whole residue of 
his term, and the first master shall be discharged. 
Vide Priv. Lond. 108, 304. 

But if the apprentice be assigned before the 
company, and not before the chamberlain, the 
second master is not bound to maintain, nor the 
apprentice to serve him. Vide Priv. Lond. 804. 

If there be a difference between a master and 
his apprentice, it may be determined by the 
chamberlain. Vide Priv. Lond. Ibid. 

Or, an action lies by the one or the other in 
the Mayor's Court for breach of the indenture 
of apprenticeship. Ibid. 

Ii the master misuse the apprentice, or neg- 
lect to instruct him, or to find him necessaries, 
the chamberlain shall send a summons to the 
master to appear before him, and shall relieve 
the apprentice, or send him to his remedy in the 
Mayor's Court. Ibid. 

If the master does not appear upon summon?, 
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the mayor or recorder shall send his warrant for 
him. Ibid. 

So, if the apprentice be disorderly, &c, the 
chamberlain shall send the beadle for him, and 
afterwards shall send him to Bridewell, or other- 
wise punish him according to the nature of the 
offence. Vide Priv. Lond. 303. 

So, for a reasonable cause, the apprentice 
may be discharged from his apprenticeship. 
Ibid. 306. 

And for that intent, the apprentice brings his 
indenture, or a copy, to an attorney in the 
Mayor's Court, who gives a note or warrant to 
the master, to inform him of the intent, and for 
what cause, and after four courts shall make a 
summons to the master to appear and shew 
cause to the contrary. Ibid. 

If the matter appears by attorney, and tra- 
verses the cause, it shall be tried, and according 
to the verdict the apprentice shall be discharged 
or not, but without costs. Ibid. 307. 

As to the Disposition of their Lands, fyc. Sfc. 
by Bargain and Sale. 

By the custom of London a citizen may make 
a bargain and sale by parol of his houses and 
lands in London, notwithstanding stat. 27 
Hen. VIII. 16. For cities are those excepted. 
2 Inst. 675. 

So, a bargain and sale by a husband and 
wife, of the wife's lands within London, binds 
the wife, being examined before the mayor. 
Vide Priv. Lond. 123, 148. Hob. 225. Cro. 
El. 889. 
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By Devise. 

So, by the custom of London, a freeman 
may devise his lands, &c. in London. Vide 
Pnv. Lond. 156. 

By charter, 1 Edw. HI., the king granted 
to the city of London liberty to devise lands in 
mortmain, as was used in times past ; and, there- 
fore, they may devise in mortmain without 
licence. 2 Inst. 21. Cro. Car. 24£, 455, 517, 
676. 

So, by custom, a joint tenant may devise his 

furpartv,* and it will be a severance. Vide 
>riv. Lond. 156. 
But a will of lands in London ought to be 
proved in the hustings, and there inrolled. Ibid. 
So it ought to be proved before the ordinary, 
and afterwards in the hustings. Cro. Car. 
396, 7. 

As to the custom of London in respect to 
orphans, and to the distribution of a freeman's 
personal estate. 

Erection of Edifices. 

By the custom of London, a man may rebuild 
his house, or other edifice, upon the ancient 
foundation, to what height he pleases, though 
thereby the ancient windows or lights of an ad- 
joining house are stopt, if there be no # agreement 
m writing to the contrary. Vide Priv. Lond. 54, 

* Purpart is that share of an estate which, being held 
in common by co-partners, is by partition allotted to either 
of them. 

% 
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But if no other erection or building, so as to 
stop his neighbour's lights. 1 B. M. 248. 

But he cannot stop ancient lights by an erec- 
tion upon a new soil, or beyond the ancient 
foundation. Vide Priv. Lond. 56. 

So, for the repair of his house, a man, by 
custom in London, may set his poles and ladders 
upon the soil or house of another adjoining. 
Vide Priv. Lond. 59. 

But he cannot break the soil or house. Ibid. 

Neither is the builder of a house in London, 
on anew foundation, entitled to erect half of his 
flank or side wall on his neighbour's vacant 
ground. 2 Bl. 959. 

The stat. 11 Geo. -I. c. 28, is confined to 
party walls between houses, and doth not extend 
to party walls between stables. 4 B. M. 2298. 

Stat. 14 Geo. III. c. 78, directs the thickness 
of party walls, prohibits bow windows, except 
for shops on the ground story, to project only 
five inches, and the coping thirteen inches, in 
streets thirty feet wide; and only ten inches, 
and the coping eighteen inches, in wider streets ; 
and contains many other regulations for buildings 
in the bills of mortality; and in Mary-la-bonne, 
Paddington, Pancras, and Chelsea. 

In Regard id Trade — a Citizen may Trade 
where he pleases. 

By charter, Hen. III., the king granted that 
the citizens of London may traffic with their 
merchandize where they please, as well by sea 
as land. Vide Priv. Lond. 9. 

By the custom of London, a freeman having 
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served, in London, apprentice to a trade, for 
seven years, that uses buying and selling, may 
leave that, and use another trade of buying and 
selling. Cro. Car. 361, 517. 

And such custom shall be good, notwithstand- 
ing the stat. 5 El. 4. R. Cro. Car. 347, 516. 

But a freeman of London cannot use a 
trade, contrary to the stat. 5 El. 4, when he 
never served an apprenticeship for seven years. 
R. 1, Sed. 427. 

It is a good custom that the porterage of 
corn, roots, &c., belongs to the city from Staines 
Bridge to Yendal in Kent, and the bye-law is 
good, that none but the company of free porters 
shall carry it, on penalty of twenty shillings. 
Str. 462. 

It is a good custom, that persons to be ad- 
mitted to freedom, be obliged to swear on the 
New Testament. Str. 1112. 

By stat. 14 Geo. III., c. 87, a driver of cattle in 
the oills of mortality misbehaving, convicted 
before one justice > forfeits from twenty to five 
shillings to prosecutor, or commitment to hard 
labour for a month, and whipping. 

For the customary duty on corn imported into 
London, see Dougl. 119. 

A Wife may be a Sole Merchant 

So, by the custom of London, a feme covert 
may be a merchant, and trade in a different 
trade from her husband, and buy and sell by 
herself ; in which case, if the wife be sued, the 
husband shall be joined only for conformity* and 
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the wife alone shall be in execution. Cro, Car, 

68,69. 

On this custom the feme sole merchant can 
bring an action only in the city courts ; but if 
she and her husband be sued in a superior 
court, the husband may plead the custom in 
bar.* 3 Burr. 1784. 4 T. R. 361. 

On this custom also a feme 8ole merchant is 
liable to a commission of bankrupt, and her 
assignees are entitled to her effects and debts 
due to her in the course of her trade. 3 Burr. 
1784. Bl. 570. 

A Foreigner cannot Buy or Sell within the 
City. 

By the custom of London, no stranger to the 
liberty of the city may buy or sell to any 
stranger to the liberties thereof (save for the use 
of him and his family^ and not to sell again), 
any merchandize or wares within the liberties of 
the city ; and if they do, the goods shall be for- 
feited to the mayor and commonalty. Vide 
Priv. Lond. Cro. El. 352. 

And this custom is explained by charter 
20 Hen. VII., and it is recited there, that it was 
confirmed by Parliamentt Vide Priv. Loud. 
19. 

* 1. A feme covert sole trader, in the city of London, 
is not liable to be sued as such in the courts at Westminster. 
2 Bos. and Pull. 93. 

2. And even in the city courts the husband should be 
joined for conformity. I6id. 

t 1. An entry under the charter of the London bakers* 
company, to overlook bread, must either be by a majority 
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Right Patent in London. 

So awrit of right patent lies in London by a 
tenant in fee, of lands or tenements in London. 
P. N. B. 6, 6. 

And it shall be directed to the mayor and 
sheriffs of London. F. N. B. 6, c. 

And it lies in the same cases, and proceedings 
upon it shall be in the same manner as upon 
other writs of right patent: without making 
protestation to sue, as in an action at common 
law, and it shall be upon a writ of right close. 
F. N. 6, 6. B. G. 7, a. 

Tithes. 

(M. C.) Before the mayor of London, when 
tithes are paid in London. 

By stat. 37 Hen. VIII. 12, sec. 2, 11, a de- 
cree is confirmed, by which it was directed that 
the inhabitants of London and liberties shall 
pay tithes to the parsons, vicars, and curates of 
the city, according to the rate of sixteen pence 
for every ten shillings per annum, of all houses, 
shops, warehouses, cellars, and stables in the 
city or liberties; and two shillings and nine-pence 
for every twenty shillings rent, &c, by quar- 
terly payments. 

of those to whom the power of entry is given, or those who 
enter must be appointed by the majority. 3 B. and P. 31. 

2. Wharfingers in London are entitled to wharfage for 
goods unloaded into Ijghters, out of barges fastened to their 
wharfs. 3 Burr. 1409. lBlk.413. 

3. The right of compensation under the London Dock 
act, passes with the tenement to a devisee. 12 East, 477. 

z 3 
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By stat. 3, 4, if by fraud less rent be reserved, 
and a fine, &c., taken, the tenant shall pay 
tithes according to the rent when last let. 

By stat. 6, if a lessee make an under-lease of 
part, each shall pay according to his rent. 

By stat 13, if he lets it in parcels under ten 
shillings per annum, the owner, if he dwells on 
part of it, or else the principal lessee, shall pay 
after the rate the house let at, and the tenants of 
such small parcels shall be discharged, paying 
two-pence a piece for offerings. So tithes shall* 
be paid for a house according to the rent on the 
former demise, though no rent be reserved nor 
fine paid. 2 Inst. 660. 

Though the rent be reserved for half a year, 
and afterwards for another half year; and 
though the house was before discharged by the 
stat. 31 Hen. VI II., or otherwise. R. Cro. EL 
276. Mo. 912. 

But by the same decree, stat. 14, no tithes 
shall be paid for gardens of pleasure, or those 
let out for profit. Nor by stat. 16, noblemens* 
or great men's houses while unlet, if they did 
not formerly pay tithes. Nor by the same 
statute for halls of crafts or companies not using 
to pay tithes while unlet. 

Nor by stat. 17, for sheds, stables, cellars, 
timber-yards, or tenter-yards, never belonging 
to a dwelling-house, and not using to pay tithes! 
And by the same decree, stat. 18, where less 
than two shillings and nine pence for every 
twenty shillings hath been accustomed, the in- 
habitants shall pay only the rate accustomed* 
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though the lesser sum was paid by usual agree- 
ment or assent, and not by prescription. R. per 
three Barons, 12 Geo. L, Ca. Eq. 198. 

Or, by stat. 21, if a tenement be let at less by 
reason of its ruins, the tithes shall be only at the 
rate it is let at And by stat. 12, a house- 
holder paying ten shillings per annum, or more, 
shall pay nothing for offerings; but his wife, 
children, servants, &c, shall pay two-pence 
yearly. 

So, by construction upon this statute and de- 
cree, if the rent be renewed which was paid at 
the time of the decree, it shall not be a fraud if 
the lessee by covenant be bound to pay more 
annually as a fine. 2 Inst. 659. 

So tithes shall not be paid for a house which 
never was demised, but occupied by the owner, 
for it is casus omissus. 2 Inst. 660. 

So an impropriator cannot sue for tithes upon 
this decree, for he is not within the statute which 
names the parson, vicar, and curate only. Hard. 
102. 

Nor a sequestration by order of parliament. 
Dub. Hard. 102. Cro. Car. 596. 

How Tithes are Recovered. 

By stat. 37 Hen. VIII. 12, sec. 19, (which 
confirms the decree for tithes in London), it is 
enacted, that if variance arise in the city for non- 
payment of tithes, or upon the knowledge of the 
rent or tithes, &c, on complaint by the party 
grieved to the mayor, he shall, by advice of 
counsel, call the parties, and make a final order, 
with costs, &c. But by the said statute 87 
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Hen. VlIL, IS, sec. SO, if the mayor end not 
the suit in two months after complaint to him, 
or if any party be aggrieved by him, the chan- 
cellor, on complaint, shall in three months make 
an end with costs. And, therefore, there can be 
no suit for tithes in London, pursuant to this 
act, in the ecclesiastical court, for another remedy 
is expressly appointed. & Inst 660. 

And if a suit be for tithes, pursuant to this de- 
cree, in the ecclesiastical court, a prohibition 
shall go. Dub. Cro. Car. 596. 

Yet there may be a suit for tithes in London 
by bill in the exchequer. Vide Post (M. 13, &c.) 

FOREIGN ATTACHMENT. 

By the custom of London, if a plaint be 
entered in the court of the mayor or the sheriff 
against A, and the process be returned nihil, 
and thereupon the plaintiff suggests, that another 

Serson within London is indebted to A., the 
ebtor shall be warned ; and if he does not deny 
himself to be indebted to A, the debt shall be 
attached in his hands. 22 Ed. IV., 30.* 

The plaint may be exhibited in the mayor's 
court or sheriffs' court ; but the proceeding in 
the mayor's court is more expeditious, less ex- 
pensive, and of greater advantage. The plaintiff 
finds pledges to prosecute his plaint ; and pro- 
cess issues by a summons, directed to the ser- 

* The custom of foreign attachment is to no other pur- 
pose than to compel defendant's appearance in the action ; 
for if he appears within a year and a day, and puts in bail 
to the action, the garnishee is discharged ; but without bail 
they willnot accept an appearance. Carth. 26. 
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jeant at mace to summon defendant,* who makes 
return, quod defenders nihil habet per quod 
sum potest. 22 Ed. IV., 30. 

Then, upon a suggestion entered, that A is 
indebted to the defendant, a precept goes to the 
Serjeant to attach the money in the hands of A. 
Lut. 981. 

And if the defendant afterwards makes four 
several defaults at four several days to him 
given, a scire facias issues against the gar- 
nishee ; and if he acknowledges the debt due 
from him to the defendant, and the plaintiff 
swears his debt from the defendant, and finds 
pledges to return the money attached, if the de- 
fendant disprove the original debt within a year 
and a day, the plaintiff shall have judgment and 
execution for the money in the hands of A, 
and shall acknowledge satisfaction for it upon 
record. 

In the mayor s court the charge of an attach- 
ment in his own hands is but ten shillings, in the 
hands of another fifteen shillings. Priv. Lond. 

And if there be no opposition, it may be 
finished in five days. Idem, 190. 

And if there be an opposition and a trial there- 
upon, it may be*for thirty shillings. Idem, 192. 

And an attachment there continues in force, 
and the plaintiff may proceed there when he 
will. Idem, 189. 

But an attachment in the sheriffs court is a 
third part more chargeable, and cannot be de- 

* In proceedings in foreign attachment, the creditor of 
the garnishee must be summoned or have notice. 3 Wels, 
297: 2Blk.384. Vide Ld. Rd. 727. 
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termined under three weeks, though there be no 
opposition, nor continues in force above sixteen 
weeks. Priv. Lond. 189. 

And it may be removed by a leveter querela, 
signed by the mayor or recorder, into the mayor's 
court for five shillings and ten pence. Priv* 
Lond. 191. 

If the garnishee does not appear upon the 
scire f arias, there shall be judgment against him 
upon his default. And the plaintiff ought to 
swear* to his debt in person, and not by at- 
torney. R. Lut. 985. R. Jon. 406. R. I. 
Rol. 554. 1. 10. 

So there is a custom of foreign attachment 
in Exeter and other places. 1 Leo. 321. Cont. 
1. Rol. 550. 1. ult. 

By iff horn Foreign Attachment may be made. 

In every plaint affirmed against any man, 
there may be an attachment. 22 Ed. IV. 30. J. 

Though the plaintiff be a foreigner, if the 
others are citizens. Dub. Dy. 196. 6. Vide 
Lut. 984. 

Though the plaint be only for goods in the 
deienet, if he avers the value of the goods upon 
record. 1 Rol. 554. 1. 2. 

If the plaint be against an executor or ad- 

* In a foreign attachment the debt in the court below 
needs not be sworn to, nor shewn to have arisen within the 
jurisdiction. 5 Taunt. 234. And as far as respects the 
original defendant, a return of nihil to a summons issued 
against him, will support the subsequent proceeding by 
foreign attachments against his debtor, whether or not the 
defendant is indebted or supposed. 3 East, 367. 
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ministrator, and the testator was indebted to the 
plaintiff only by simple contract ; yet the plain- 
tiff may attach money due to the testator in the 
hands of another within London ; for a debt on 
simple contract is recoverable against an execu- 
tor m London, though not by the common law. 
1 Rol. 105. Dub. Dy. 196. b. Vide 3 Wils. 
297. 2 Blk. 834. 

If a man sue for a debt in C. B. pending this 
suit, he may affirm his plaint in London for the 
same debt, and make an attachment of a debt 
due from another to the defendant. R. Cro. 
El. 593. 713. 

But upon a plaint against the ordinary, a debt 
due to the intestate cannot be attached ; for the 
reason of a foreign attachment, is to avoid a 
circuity of action ; for if the plaintiff recover 
against the garnishee, he avoids the suit, which 
upon recovery by the plaintiff against the de- 
fendant, the defendant might have against the 
garnishee ; but a recovery against the ordinary, 
he cannot have an action against the garnishee. 
R. inter Masters and Lewis. Mic. 7. W. 3. 
B. R. 5 Rod. 75. 93. Skin. 516. (Ld. Rd. 
56.) R. Dy. 247. a 1 Rol. 551. 1.5. 

So upon a plaint in the detinet for goods, 
there shall be no attachment without an aver- 
ment on the value of the goods upon record, 
for it does not appear to what value there ought 
to be satisfaction. R. 1 Rol. 553. 1. 50. 



What Goods may be Attached. 

y or good 
jewels. 
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So chests and boxes locked, and upon a day 
after four several defaults, the court will give 
judgment that they be opened. 

So he may attach money due from the garni- 
shee upon bond. 1 Rol. 551. 1. 50. 

Or upon a bill of exchange, or a goldsmith's 
note. Carth. 26. 

And money due upon a bond or contract may 
be attached before the day of payment ; but 
there shall not be execution till a payment in- 
curred. R. 3. Leo. 236. Vide Cro. El. 184. 
713. R. 1. Sid. 327. R. 1. Rol. 553. 1. 10. 35. 

So, if money is due upon an account, and 
there be a promise to pay at a future day, it 
may be attached before the day. Semb. 1. 
Rol. 105. 

So, if money be due to A. who dies, and the 
debtor promises upon forbearance to pay his 
executor or administrator, it may be attached by 
a creditor of A's. R. L Rol. 551. 1. 50. 

So, if goods come to the hands of the garni- 
shee, after an attachment granted in the mayor's 
court, they may be attached. Semb. Priv. Lond. 
197. Vide '6. East 375. 380. 

So a man may attach goods or money, which 
he himself owes to the defendant. Adm. Cro. 
EL 186. Oont. Dy. 196. in Marg. Dub. 1. 
Brownl. 60. R. 1. Rol. 554*. 1. 15. 

And so goods or money due to a testator in 
the hands of the executor or administrator. 
1 Rol. 554. 1. 20. 

So money in the hands of an attorney ; for 
he shall not have his privilege against a foreign 
attachment. R. 1. Sand. 67. 68. 1 Sid. 362. 
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—8. T. R. 417. Cont. 2. Leo. 136. Dy. 287 
in Marg. 

So money may be attached though an origi- 
nal bears teste before, in order to sue for it in 
B. R. or C. B., unless it was returned before 
the attachment. 1 Rol. 552. L 47. 1 Sal. 280. 
Ld. Rd. 727. 

So money which was not due to the garnishee 
when the plaint was levied, if it become payable 
before process against the garnishee. R. 1. 
Rol. 558. 1. 25.* 

There may be an attachment for part of a 
debt. If there be an attachment for aebt upon 
a bond, the penalty shall be attached ; but the 
court gives judgment only for the principal. 
Cor. El. 101. ICid. 827f 

If goods are attached there shall be judgment 
for an appraisement, and a precept to the officer 
to appraise. If the officer return eUmgavit, at 
the next court a jury shall be summoned to iu- 

S[uire of the value, and there shall be judgment 
or the value found. 

What may not be Attached. 

But by the custom of London goods cannot 
be attached, unless suggested that the garnishee 
is a man within the city. Lemb. By certifi- 

* Any property which has come into the garnishee's 
hands before the plea pleaded, may be attached. 3 East, 
367. 

f On a bond conditioned for the payment of money, 
the money payable by condition must be attached before 
forfeiture. Ld. Rd* 636. After forfeiture, the penalty. Ibid. 
2 A 
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cateof the recorder. 22 Ed. IV. 80. b.— It. 1. 
Rol. 554. 1. 25. 

So if the debt* does not arise within the ju- 
risdiction^ R. 3. Leo. 23. 

So a prohibition lies upon an attachment of a 
debt out of the jurisdiction. Dub. Sho. 10. 

And it ought to be assured, that the parties 
are within the jurisdiction of the court. Lut. 
984. Lat. 218. Priv. Lond. 213. 

So a debt due to an intestate cannot be at- 
tached upon a plaint against the administrator, 
though he be sued as administrator; unless he 
be sued for a debt due by his intestate. R~ 
Cro. El. 843. 

So a debt due upon record, by recovery or 
otherwise, cannot be attached. R. Cro. El. 68. 
Dy. 247 in Marg. R. 1. Rol. 952. 1. 35. 

Nor money levied in execution by the sheriff 
upon a. fieri facias. R. 1 Leo. 30. 264. 

Nor a debt due upon a statute or recognis- 
ance. 1 Leo. 30. 

So there cannot be an attachment for a debt 
for which a suit is commenced in a superior 
court. 1 Rol. 55% 1. 46. 40. Nor for a debt \ 
when a suit is commenced for in the King's ' 
Bench or Common Fleas, or in any other supe- 
rior court. Lemb. Cro. El. 101. R. Cro; JE1, 
157. 3 Leo. 210. 4. T. R. 312. 

Nor after an original filed, though there be 
no appearance upon it. R. Cro. El. 691* j 

* A sum awarded to be paid by the master's allocatur j 
in a cause, or even under a rule of court, is not a subject 
for the process of foreign attachment. 4 T. R. 312. | 

t Ld. Rd. 347. 
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Though the original be not returnable. 
Otherwise, if the original was not actually pur- 
chased before the plaint affirmed, though it bears 
teste before. Ld. Rd. 727. 

So there cannot be an attachment for a debt' 
before it be due: as if A. be indebted in a 
sum to be paid at Michaelmas, a debt due 
from another to A cannot be attached before 
Michaelmas. R. Cro. El. 184. R. Cro. El. 713. 
but then said, that the usage was otherwise ; but 
the case seems misreported. Vide this explained, 
3 Leo. 236. Lut. 984. 1 Rol. 553. 1. 3. though 
the judgment in the attachment be not till after 
Michaelmas. Cro. EL 184. 

So in an attachment there cannot be judgment 
in a debt before it is due. R. Job. 416. Yet 
it seems that in the mayor's court a suit may be 
commenced for an attachment of a debt before 
the day of payment. R. Jon. 406. 

So there shall be no attachment for the debt 
of a testator, of goods or money in the hands of 
the executor, unless they were due to the testa- 
tor, tempore mortis, though they are assets in 
his hands, as if an executor sell the goods of 
the testator, the money cannot be attached in 
the hands of the executor. 1 Vent. 113. 

If he takes a bond for a debt due to the tes- 
tator, the money due upon the bond cannot be 
attached. 1 Vent. 113. 

If an executor recovers damages in trespass, 
covenant, &c, for the goods of the testator, or a 
covenant to him, the money recovered cannot be 
attached. 1 Vent. 112. 

So, if money be awarded to ah executor upoq 
2a 2 
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a submission by him of controversies between his 
testator and another person, the money due by 
the award cannot be attached. R. 1 Vent, 112, 
113. 1 Lev. 306 (p). 552. 1. 20. 
• So, by the st. 9 and 10 W. III., 44. sect. 74. 
stock in the East India Company, by that act 
erected, shall not be subject to foreign attach- 
ment. 

So there shall not be any attachment of 
goods delivered to a carrier, he being privi- 
leged in C. B. 1 Leo. 189. 

Nor of goods, of which the garnishee has no 
property at the time. 1 Rol. 551. 1. 35. 

Nor for rent. Priv. Lond. £03. 

Nor for goods taken by trespass. Priv. Lond. 

~~ ~!04. 1 Rol. 551. 1.37. 

Nor of a legacy. Ch. Ca. 257, for creditors 
have an interest in it, who cannot be warned. 
R 1 Rol. 551. 1. 45. 

Nor of corn out of sacks. R Cro. El. 230. 
But this seems to be an attachment in process. 
3 Leo. 236. 

So there shall be no attachment upon a plaint 
in the detinet, unless the value of the goods de- 
manded be averred, for it does not appear to 
what value the attachment ought to be. Priv. 
Lond. 213. 1 Rol. 553. 1. 50. 

HOW THE GARNISHEE SHALL BE AIDED. 

If there be an attachment for money in the 
hands of -D., upon the return of the scirejacias 9 
A. may make an attorney, and plead. 

Or he may wage his law, except where the 
plaintiff, by two witnesses, prove that he had 
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goods in his hands ; if he plead nil debet, it is 
sufficient, without saying that he has no goods 
in his hands due to the defendant. R. Cro. El. 
172.; and it was R. ace. in the same case. 
1 Leo. 321. 

If the day of payment by the garnishee be 
not incurred, he may plead it. Priv. Lond. 198. 

So, if an horse be attached in the hands of an 
hostler, he may plead that so much is due for 
hay, be. Priv. Lond. 208. 

If the garnishee appear and plead, he must 
give bail or pledges before the second court, 
after the scire facias, otherwise judgment shall 
be against him for the whole debt. If he gives 
bail, it may be tried within four court days 
after the scire facias returned. 

But a plea by a garnishee to the jurisdiction 
of the court, shall not be allowed when he in- 
habits within London. Carth. 26. 

So, if A. appear, and give a rule that the plain- 
tiff do declare upon the attachment, and he does 
not declare within three days, the attachment 
shall be discharged. So, if the defendant, at 
any time, appear and give bail to the original 
action, the attachment shall be discharged. Vide 
Carth. 26. 

So, if A. appear and give a rule, that the 

Elaintiff do declare upon the attachment, and 
e does not declare within three days, the at- 
tachment shall be. discharged. 

So, if the defendant at any time appear, and 
give bail to the original action, the attachment 
shall be discharged. Vide Carth. 26. 

Though the bail be given after judgment or 
2a3 
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execution against the garnishee, if satisfaction 
be not entered upon the record. 

So, if the defendant surrender himself at any 
time before satisfaction acknowledged. 

So, if A. 9 to whom the debt due from the gar- 
nishee is assigned, at any time before satisfac- 
tion acknowledged, give bail to the original ac- 
tion, all proceedings in the attachment are there- 
by determined ; but if A. 9 upon bringing an 
habeas corpus, put in bail, he and his bail re- 
main security for all that is recovered of the de- 
fendant. 2 Jon. 223. 

Though the bail given by A. to the original 
action be after trial, and judgment against the 
garnishee. 2 Jon. 222. 

And such bail may be given in the absence of 
the defendant. 2 Jon. 223. 

So, if there be judgment for recovery against 
the garnishee, but no execution, the plaintiff 
may afterwards sue his debtor, and he shall sue 
the garnishee. R. 1 Rol. 555. 1. 5. 

How tJie Defendant himself. 

The plaintiff ought to give security to return 
the money attached, if the defendant disprove 
his debt within a year and a day. 1 Brownl. 60. 

And this year and day commences after the 
execution, and not after the judgment in the at- 
tachment. D. Cro. El. 713. 

And it ought to be alleged that such condi- 
tional judgment was given. Semb. Lutw. 994. 

And that the surety was found upon the day 
of the fourth default. R. Mo. 570. 

So, if there be an action of debt, and the de- 
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fendant pleads that the plaintiff was indebted to 
him in so much, and ne entered a plaint in 
London, and attached this same debt in his own 
hands, the plaintiff may reply that he was not 
indebted to the defendant, for though the plain- 
tiff had a year and a day to disprove his debt, 
yet if he does not make a disration of his debt, 
according to the custom, he may traverse this 
action, and shall not be barred by the attachment 
if nothing was due. R. Cro. El. 598. 830. 1 
BoL 651.1. 25. 

So, he may, by his replication, shew any 
other matter of fact, which proves that the 
plaintiff, in the attachment, ought not to re- 
cover, as that there were bond notabilia, where 
the plaintiff makes a plaint, as administrator, 
upon a grant by the bishop of the diocese. 
Semb. Lut. 993. 994. 

What the Judgment shall be. 

The judgment in a foreign attachment ought 
to be, that the garnishee shall be acquitted 
^against the defendant ; for to say that the plain- 
tiff do recover against him, without more, is not 
sufficient. 22 Edw. IV. 30. b. R. Cro. El. 172. 
1 Leo. 321. 

And before judgment, the value of the goods 
must be found. R. Jon. 406. 

But the plaintiff in a foreign attachment shall 
not recover costs against the garnishee. R. Cro. 
El. 172. 1 Leo. 321. 

Goods attached ought not to be delivered to 
the party till judgment Cro. El. 230. 
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When Foreign Attachment shall be pleaded. 

If the garnishee be sued after a recovery 
against him by attachment, in London, he may 
afterwards plead in bar the recovery by foreign 
attachment. 24 Ed. 4. 30. b. 1 Rol. 551. 1. 28. 

Though the principle only was paid upon the 
attachment, and the bond was forfeited. R. 
1. Sid. 827. 

Though the action against the garnishee be 
founded upon a new promise for payment of the 
debt, and not for the debt ; as in assumpsit by an 
executor against A. upon a promise of payment on 
forbearance of the debt of his testator, A. shall 
plead a recovery of it by attachment in an action 
for a debt due from the testator. R. 1. Rol. 105. 
Priv. Lond. 200. 

Though an action upon the case be brought 
against the garnishee ; for the plaintiff shall not 
prejudice the garnishee by changing liis action. 
R. l.Rol.552. I. 5. 

Otherwise, if the thing for which the action 
is brought lies only in damages, and no other 
action but an action upon the case can be 
brought for it. Priv. Lond. 204. 

And if a part of a debt be attached, it may 
be pleaded in bar pro tanto. 1 Sid. 327. 

So, if there be a recovery before plea, though 
after an action commenced, it may be pleaded 
in bar. 1 Stal. 280. 

And in abatement, if the goods are attached 
before the writ purchased. 1 Sal. 280. 

A judgment in attachment is no bar, unless it 
be executed. R. By. 82, 6. 
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An attachment in a plaint against the bishop 
will not be a bar in an action by an administra- 
tor. R. 2. Jon. 166. 1 Rol. 551. 1. 10. 

How it shall be pleaded. 

If a man pleads a foreign attachment, he 
must shew the proceedings at large. 3 Keb. 627. 

And must shew, that the custom was strictly 
pursued. Lut. 994. 

As that the plaint was affirmed prout, &c. 

That the plaintiff himself swore to the debt. 
R. Lut. 985. 

That pledges were found to return the money 
attached, if the original debt be disproved within 
a year and a day. Dy. 196. b. Lut. 994. R. 1. 
Brownl. 60. 

That upon default at the fourth court a scire 
facias issued against the garnishee, for it is not 
sufficient to say, that it was a subsequent court. 
R. 1. Rol. 555. L. 15. 

If an attachment be pleaded of a debt before 
it be payable, he must allege a special custom 
for it ; for it is not sufficient to allege the cus- 
tom of an attachment generally. 1 Rol. 553. 
L. 15. 

So the plea must shew, that the money at- 
tached was parcel of the debt now demanded. 
R. Cro. El. 691. 

If the plaint was against an administrator for 
a debt of his intestate, the custom ought to be 
alleged, that if the plaintiff was indebted to 
the intestate, and the intestate to the plaintiff, 
by an action by the plaintiff against the admi- 
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nistrator, this debt might be attached in the 
hands of the plaintiff. R. Cro. El. 843. 

So the plea, of foreign attachment ought to 
conclude with an averment, et hoc paratus, &c* 
K. Jon. 406. 

But it is sufficient that the plaint was affirmed 
for a debt, without an averment that the debt 
arose within the jurisdiction of the court. R. L 
Vint. 236.* 

Without observing the cause of the debt.-f- 
Semb. Lut. 208. 

And error in a judgment in London does not 
vitiate the bar. R. 2. Jon. 166. 

So, upon nan assumpsit, the defendant may 
give in evidence a recovery by foreign attach- 
ment. Lut. 995. J Where the recovery was be- 
fore the action commenced. 1 Sal. 280. 

Otherwise, in debt upon bond. Semb. Lut. 
995.§ 

* If a plea of recovery and execution of a foreign attach- 
ment state the grounds on which the city court have, by 
custom, jurisdiction over the original demand, such de- 
mand must, by proper averments, be brought within the 
custom. 

t The garnishee, in a foreign attachment, is not bound 
to dispute the original debt; therefore, though stated in a 
plea of foreign attachment, it is not traversible ; and if the 
matter is given in evidence, under non assumpsit, it need 
not be proved. 3 East, 367. Fide 2 H. B. 362. 371. 

t 1. 3 East, 367. 2. Or it may be pleaded. 2 H. Bl. 
362. 

$ The custom of foreign attachment, in the city of Lon^ 
don, has been certified by the recorder. Oougl. 379* 
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STATE OF THE BRITISH COINAGE 

At the accession of Edward VI, in 1574, to 
that of James I. in 1603. 

That wretched debasement of English coin* 
which the necessities of Henry VIII., unsatiated 
with the plunder of half his kingdom, had occa- 
sioned, is believed to have given pain to the sus- 
ceptible mind of Edward VI., at the very early 
age when he received his crown ; his first coin- 
age, nevertheless, emulated the worst of his 
father's. The pound of gold made thirty pounds 
in tale, though but twenty carats fine ; and the 
pound of silver made forty-eight shillings by 
tale, though but one-third fine. Thus every 
pound of fine silver made seven pounds four 
shillings in money; and the king's profit on 
each such pound, was four pounds four shillings^ 

As base money is most easily to be counter* 
feited, many false coiners were known to take 
advantage of the public calamity. Even one of 
the mint masters, Sir William Sherrington, was 
attainted, by confession, of counterfeiting tes- 
toons, to the value of i?2,000, and Francis 
Digbv* a gentleman, was convicted of counter- 
feiting shillings, rials, and crowns. Sherrington 
had the command of the Bristol mint, and sup- 
plied the protector's brother with a large sum 
of money. It is him of whom the good Lati- 
mer sneaks rather too forcibly, when he men- 
tions, in a sermon, the restitution which a cour- 
tier had made. 

In the third year of Edward's reign, the 
standard of gold was somewhat amended; and, 
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in the fourth, it was brought to its original pu- 
rity, namely, twenty-three carats, three grains 
and a half, tine, and half a grain alloy. But the 
silver grew worse ; for shillings were coined at 
the rate of seventy-two to the pound ; and twelve 
ounces of fine silver were arbitrarily raised to 
the value of fourteen pounds eight shillings. In 
the same year, however, the base money was 
lowered by proclamation, first to three quarters, 
and then to half its nominal value. 

In the year 1551, crown and half-crown 
pieces of silver became, for the first time, cur- 
rent money ; the sixpenny piece too, is believed 
then to have first appeared in England. 

The year 1552 witnessed a great improvement 
in the silver coin. The pound, which contained 
eleven ounces, one penny-weight, fine, and nine- 
teen penny- weights, alloy, was coined into no 
more than three pounds by tale. This was done 
by indenture, and the silver threepence then 
made its first appearance. 

The natural consequence of good money float- 
ing along with bad money is, that the good will 
be bought up for melting, and must soon be lost 
to the country. To prevent this catastrophe, 
which was approaching with hasty steps, severe 
punishments were denounced, by parliament, 
against such as should " exchange any coined 
gold or silver, receiving or paying more than 
the value placed on the same by the king." 

Queen Mary had no sooner ascended the 
throne, than she sought popularity, by issuing a 
proclamation, which promised speedy relief for 
the inconveniences which so much base coin had 
brought upon the nation ; and announcing, that 
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" she had ordered her mints to form a coinage 
of silver, in fineness of the standard sterling ; 
and of gold, in which the sovereign was to value 
thirty shillings ; the half sovereign or royal, fif- 
teen shillings; the angel ten; and the half 
angel five. The silver coins were the groat, half 
groat, and penny. Base money was directed to 
pass at half its nominal value. But the standard 
sterling, here mentioned, was not so fine as the 
old standard by two penny-weights. Besides, 
the base coin continued to be current ; and, al- 
though reduced to half value, was exceedingly 
detrimental to the commerce and credit of the 
nation. 

During the reigns of Edward and Mary, the 
attempts to free England from its abundant 
base money, had been laudable, though insuffi- 
cient. It was reserved for the firm hand of Eliza- 
beth to restore the true standard to her coin 
and credit, in consequence of the measure, to 
her country. During the two first years of her 
active government, she coined so much money, 
both gold and silver, all of the right sterling stand- 
ard, that she found herself enabled to utter a 
proclamation, in 1560, by which the bad coin 
was reduced to its real value, viz. the best tes- 
toon to four-pence halfpenny ; the second best 
to two-pence farthing; and the third sort to 
nothing ; the old groat to two-pence ; and as 
this regulation was, at first, severely felt by the 
holders of base money, the queen condescended, 
in her edict, to apologize for the measure, and 
to state how far the honour of the nation was 
concerned in clearing from its currency that 
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inundation of base coin which had overwhelmed 
its credit in foreign countries. 

There was now a separate mint in the Tower, 
to which the bad money was brought in heaps, 
as it was no longer the interest of the holders to 
keep it in circulation.* 

At the close of 1561, when the operation of 
melting down the base coin was completed, the fol- 
lowing computation of the work and its costs, is 
given by Stowe, who lived at the time : 

Total of base money, 631,9501bs. weight, which 
was current money, according to the rates of their 
several standards, ,£638,118 13s. 6<L 

Total of the mass of fine monies, 245,41 61bs. 
weight, which is, in current money, at 60s. the 
pound weight, i? 183,248.— The charge of coin- 
age amounted to near i?13,000.f 

" Next to the reformation of religion," says 
an ingenious and accurate modern writer, " no- 
thing could be more glorious or beneficial to the 

• All foreign coins were, at the same time, forbidden to 
be any longer current in England, and were ordered to be 
melted down, except only the Flemish, and the French 
golden crown. Vast quantities of Spanish gold were, in 
consequence of this order, brought to the mint; £2,600 
was sent in during one week. 

t Mr. Hume, on the authority of a MS. in the paper* 
office, asserts mat, to supply the necessary funds for the 
coinage, Elizabeth employed Gresham to borrow £200,000 
for her at Antwerp. He adds, that she herself was so im- 
politic as to make an innovation in the coin in 1601, by 
dividing a pound of silver into sixty-two shillings instead 
of sixty, the former standard. " This," he write?, " was 
the last time that the coin has been tampered with in 
England."— History of the Tudors, Vol. 11. 

The table beneath, taken from Bishop Fleetwood's 
" Chromeon Pretiosum," will shew, at one view, *ll the 
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kingdom than the reformation of the money.** 
The parliament congratulated Elizabeth upon 
it ; and it makes a striking part of the laudatory 
inscription on her tomb at Westminster. 

After Elizabeth had accomplished this great 
work, she proceeded to coin, from time to time, 
the necessary quantities of money to supply the 
currency of the kingdom ; nor varied (except 
once, in the forty-third year of her reign, a very 
little,) from the proper standard. The gooa- 
ness of the metal frequently tempted the essays 
of clippers ; and in 1578, Jean De Loy, a 
Frenchman, and five English gentlemen, were 
arraigned and executed for offences of this kind, 
in consequence of a statute which had passed 
two years before, declaring clipping and coining 
to be treason. 

The judicious Dr. Davenant estimates the 
value of the silver coin in England, at the 
death of Elizabeth, at £2,500,000 sterling. If, 
therefore, with Dr. Campbell, the gold coin be 
reckoned at <£ 1,500,000 more, the stock of 
coined money in the realm at the accession of 
James I., will amount to i! 4,000,000 sterling. 

variations of the coin during the sixty years of which 
Mr. Anderson treats. 

Money by Fine Silver 

in a lb. in a lb. Alloy. 

Troy. Troy, 

oz oz. dwts. oz. dwts. 

Last year of Henry VIII. 48 4 8 

3d Edward VI. 72 6 6 4 

5th . 72 3 9 

6th W 11 1 19 

1st Mary, 60 11 10 

2nd Elizabeth, 60 11 2 18 

43d 62 11 8 18 
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284 STANDARD GOLD, &C 



NOTES. 

(a) The standard of gold is commonly estimated by carats, 
but in this table I made use of Troy ounces, penny- weights, and 
grains, for that purpose, as being more generally understood ; 
however, it may be remarked here, that a carat is not a certain 
quantity, or weight, but a twenty-fourth part of any quantity or 
weight; the mint-men and goldsmiths divide the carat into 
four equal parts, which they call carat-grains, or grains of a 
carat, and this grain is divided into two-eighths, and each of 
those eighths into two-sixteenths, each of which are again di- 
vided into two thirty-two parts of the carat. Thus, in the fore- 
going table, 



11 
U 
11 
10 




1 



So in our present gold coin the standard is twenty-two carats 
of pure gold, and two carats of other metal, as standard silver, 
or equal parts of silver and copper, or all rose copper ; these two 
carats are called allay. The first guineas, viz. those of 
Charles II, and James II. were generully allayed with silver 
and copper, and the goldsmiths commonly allay their gold with 
all copper. Hence the different colours of gold. 

(b) Most authors have been of opinion that there was no gold 
coined in England before A. D. 1345, the 1 8th Edward III.- 
VI. ; but this has of late been controverted.— (See an excellent 
dissertation on this subject, by that learned antiquarian the 
Rev. Samuel Pegge, A.M., printed at London, in 1755, in 4to. 
entitled, A Series of Dissertations on some elegant and very 
valuable Anglo-Saxon remains, $c. Consult also the Gent. 
Mag. Vol. XXVI. p. 285, 466, and Vol XXVII. p. 499, 500, 
upon this subject.) 

(<?) It is proper to observe here, that in 1671, the 22d 
Charles II., the pound, or twelve ounces of standard gold, (viz. 
eleven ounces of fine gold, and one ounce allay,) was coined into 
forty-four pieces and a half, (each weighing five penny- weights, 
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SILVER STERLING MONEY. 285 

9.438 grains, which were called guineas, (because the gold of 
which they were coined was brought from the Guinea coast, in 
Africa,) and their current value was fixed at the same time at 
twenty shillings each ; and about 1690, the 2d William II L, the 
same pieces were raised, by proclamation, to twenty-one shil- 
lings and six-pence each, at which value they continued (except 
in the instances mentioned in the next paragraph,) till 1717, the 
3d George I., when they were, by another proclamation, re- 
duced to twenty-one sellings each, which is their present cur- 
rent value; their standard and weight have always been, and 
still continue the same. 

In J 695, the English silver money was so much reduced by 
dipping, <fec, that a guinea was worth or went for thirty shil- 
lings of this clipped silver, (or rather thirty shillings sunk, by. 
clipping, <fec, to a guinea, twenty-one shillings and six-pence,) 
but in a few months, an act of parliament reduced them to 
twenty-eight shillings, and soon after to twenty-six shillings, and 
in a few weeks after to twenty-two shillings and when the new 
coined silver began to circulate, (which it did the same year) 
they presently sunk to their former value, twenty-one shillings 
and six-pence each : but as each of these variations were of so 

■ short a continuance, I did not insert them in the table. 

During the debates in parliament concerning the proposed re- 
coinage of the silver money, the following computation of the 
value of silver money coined in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, 
King James I. and King Charles I. was published in An essay 

/or the amendment of the silver coins, London, printed in 1695. 

£. *. d. 
The author computes that the silver sterling 

monies coined in the reign of Queen 

Elizabeth, (exclusive of some base Irish 

monies, amounted to 4,632,932 3 %\ 

The silver monies coined in the reign of 

King James I., are computed at..-,. . 170,000 
In King Chart es I.'s reign was coined of 

silver money 8,776,544 10 3 

Then he considers how far this sum is to be 
abated , 15,109,476 13 S\ 



First, all Queen Elizabeth's crowns, half-crowns, groats, 
quarter-shillings, half-groats, three half-penny, three-farthing 
pieces, and hall-pence, are wholly sunk. 
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286 BRITISH COINS AT 

Secondly, great numbers of her millings and six pence* an* 
melted down or lost. 

Thirdly, the crowns, groats, two-pences, pence r and ball- 
pence of King James I. and King Charles I. are quite gone i 
with many of their half-crowns, shillings, and six-pences ; so 
that be reckons there was not left above a third part of the 
whole, coined in those three reigns, which makes £5,036,499 

To this he adds the unmelted coins of King 
Charles IT. King James II. and King fVilliam 
III., which he supposed to amount to about 563,50% 

So the whole of the silver money, clipped, and 

undipped, hoarded and current, then was 5,600,000 

Of this sum, he reckons four millions consisted of clipped 
money, and the remaining million six hundred thousand pounds 
to be undipped and lying in hoards, or current in the remote 
counties. 

The author proceeds to compute how far the clipped pieces 
may have been diminished in the weight. In order to this he 
observes, that one hundred pounds sterling in silver, according 
to the standard of the mint, ought to be thirty. two pounds, three 
ounces, one penny-weight, twenty-two grains, Troy. Now 
there had been brought in promiscuously, in the months of May* 
June, and July, 1,695,572 bags of one hundred pound each, 
which five hundred and seventy- two bags, according to the 
standard, should have weighed Troy weight 

lb. oz. dw. gr. 

18451 6 16 8 

But upon examination they weighed only . . 9480 11 5 

Deficiency in the 5,720,00/. 8970 7 11 8 

The weight of one hundred pounds sterling 

according to the mint 32 3 12? 

The medium of the weight of each hundred 

pounds of the clipped money 16 8 18 O 

The medium of the deficiency 15 6 3 22 



Hence it appears that the current silver coins were diminished 
nearly one half, about the proportion of ten to twenty-two, conse- 
quently if there were four millions of clipped money to be re- 
coined, it would make but about two millions, so that there 
would be a loss of about that sum. The real loss proved to be 
2,200,000/. 

Formerly there was in Engiand, as there are still in other; 
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countries, what we call the rights of selgnorage and brassage : 
but since the 18th of Charles IL 1667, there is nothing taken, 
either for the king or for the expeuces of coining, it having been 
settled by act of parliament, that all money should be struck at 
the public expence (which is defrayed by a duty often shillings 
per ton on wine, beer, and brandy imported, called the coinage 
duty,) so that weight is returned for weight (in proportion to 
their standards,) to all persons who carry their gold and silver to 
the Tower. 

In our present coinage 

Fine silver to sterling silver is in value 

, As 1 to .9250. 

And sterling silver to fine silver is in value 

Asl to 1.081081081. 

Fine gold to standard gold is in value 

As ] to .9166?, or as 24 to 22. 

And standard gold to fine gold is in value 

As 1 to 1.090909090. 

The specific gravity of fine gold is 19185, and of our present 
standard or coined gold, is 17T32, from an actual trial of 
twenty guineas of different dates. 

The specific gravity of fine silver, is 10431, and of our present 
standard or coined silver, is 10360, from an actual trial of six 
crown-pieces of different dates. 

In both the tables, in the Column entitled, Afini Regno rum, 
there are two Roman numerals fixed to the several names of 
Edward; the first, or uppermost of which denotes the number 
of kings of that name since the conquest, and the other the 
number of kings of the same name from Egbert, first monarch 
of all England ; which distinction is proper to be observed. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ANCIENT LONDON. 

London, in the Saxon times, was chiefly 
situated from Ludgate westward, and was but 
thinly built where the city, properly so called, 
now stands. This appears by what Fabian, the 
chronicler, found in an old record called Dooms- 
day ', belonging to the city, who writes, that in 
King Ethelred's reign, about the year 981, the 
Metropolis had most buildings or houses from 
Ludgate to Westminster, and few or none where 
the heart of the city now is ; not, he says, but 
there were dwellings, but they were scattered 
and stood without order : so that many other 
places, as Canterbury, York, and others, ex- 
celled London in building in those days; but 
after the conquest it increased, and soon sur- 
passed all others. In numerous places, in the 
immediate suburbs, though now tnickly popu- 
lated, there were not, however, any dwellings, or 
very few, at least, for many ages after. 

Wapping, 

And its immense neighbourhood, may, per- 
haps, be mentioned as one of the most remark- 
able of these. From the precinct of St. Kathe- 
rine to Wapping in the Wash (or marsh) and 
Wapping itself (the usual place of execution for 

Sirates), there was, according to Stowe, not a 
ouse standing within forty years of the period 
at which he wrote, or at the early part of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the whole being be- 
fore one great wash, covered with the water of 
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the Thames. Afterwards, he adds, it was, by 
pains and art, gained from the river, and made 
a marsh or meadow ground, commonly called 
Wapping Marsh, and was defended from the 
irruptions of the Thames by walls. Yet so few 
buildings were there in that part of the town, in 
1629, that King Charles the First, having hunted 
a stag from Wanstead, in Essex, killed him in 
a garden in Nightingale-lane. 

Ratcliffe-Highway. 

The same writer tells us, he remembered a large 
highway, or road, with long rows of elm and other 
trees, on both sides. On this spot, the Romans 
appear to have had aburymg-place. Sir Robert 
Cotton, the antiquary, discovered, in RatclifFe- 
fields, in the year 1614, the monument of a pro- 
praetor* 8 wife, of which he has left a particular de- 
scription : the coffin was inclosed in a chest of 
lead, the upper part being garnished with scallop 
shells, and a crotister border. At the head of the 
coffin, and at the foot, there were two jars of 
three feet high standing, and on the sides, a 
number of bottles, of red shining earth, some 
painted, together with several large glass phials, 
filled with a whitish liquor. Within the coffin 
was the skeleton of a female (as was supposed by 
the skull); on either side of her were two 
sceptres of ivory, eighteen inches long, and on 
her breast, a little figure of Cupid, neatly cut in 
white stone; and amongst the bones, two pointed 
pieces of jet, with round heads, in form of nails, 
three inches long. There was also found near 
it, the body of a man, in a stone coffin* These 
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bodies, in the opinion of Sir Robert Cotton, had 
been buried there about the year 239, there be- 
ing found with them various coins of Pupienus 
Gordian, and the emperors of that time. On 
the shore, at RatcliiFe-highway, there was for- 
merly fixed a long pole, with ram's-horns upon 
it, the intention of which, an old traveller in- 
forms us, was vulgarly said to be a reflection 
upon wilful and contented cuckolds. This, 
probably, gave name to Cuckold's Point. 

Little Tower-hill and Rosemary-lane^ 

Were, near this period, unbuilt, the former 
being called " the King's soil of Little Tower- 
hill," and the latter, " the King's waste of Rose- 
mary-lane, or Hog-lane." An adjoining mill 
and a garden, which belonged to St. Katherine's 
Hospital, were removed, for making the Tower* 
ditch. 

East Smithfield 

Was a vineyard, belonging to Geoffery de 
Magnaville, Earl of Essex ; and one of the pri- 
vileges of Knighten Guild was, that a fair should 
be held there, which was accordingly kept, till 
the dissolution of monasteries, nearly opposite 
the present new building of the Mint. The city 
ditch, which ran down the Minories, lay, at this 
time, open, and was so wide and deep, that 
many persons watering horses, where they 
thought it the shallowest, were drowned, " both 
man and horse." 

Spitalfields, 

So called from its ancient vicinity to the 
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" Spittle,** or Hospital of St. Mary, which stood 
where is now Spital-square, was, in very old 
times, called Lolesworth ; and is supposed, like 
RatclifFe, just mentioned, to have been one of 
the Roman cemeteries without the city. Stowe 
relates, that in the year 1576, Lolesworth-fields 
being broken up for clay to make brick, prepa- 
tory to building there, they found many earthen 

Eots, called urns, which were full of ashes and 
urnt bones of men— to wit, of the Romans in- 
habiting here anciently. " For it was the cus- 
tom," says he, ** of the Romans to burn their 
dead, and put their ashes in an urn, and then to 
bury the same, with certain ceremonies, in some 
field appointed for that purpose, near the city." 
Numerous coins, some of Claudius, Vespasian, 
Nero, Antoninus Pius, Trajan, and other em- 
perors, were found in these urns, together with 
lachrymatories, and great quantities of earthen- 
ware, of fine red earth, highly glazed, besides 
lamps, images, and other antiques. In the same 
field were also found several stone coffins, con- 
taining human remains. 

The Old Artillery Yard 

Adjoining, was anciently called Tassel-close, 
because there were tassels planted in it for the 
use of clothworkers. It was afterwards let to 
the cross-bow makers, where they used to shoot 
for games at the popinjay. This being inclosed 
with a brick wall, was made use of as an Artil- 
lery Yard, where the gunners of the Tower 
were accustomed to repair weekly, on a Thurs* 
day, " and there levelling certain brass cannon 
2c2 
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against a butt of earth, made for that purpose 
they discharged them for their exercise." This 
ground being afterwards called the Artillery 
Ground, gave name to Artillery-lane. 

Stepney, 

In the year 1292, was about being inclosed 
for a park, by the Bishop of London, whose 
manor there had then large woods attached to it; 
but he was opposed by the citizens of London, 
who claimed the privilege of hunting there, 
which they had enjoyed time out of mind. The 
disforesting of the forest of Middlesex, and the 
warren of Staines, near this time, (2nd Henry 
III.), first began here, and in the other parts ot 
the east suburbs mentioned, to invite inhabitants, 
though no buildings of consequence were erected, 
as we have seen, for several ages afterwards. 

In the west suburbs of London, the progress 
of building was still more tardy. Until the time 
of Henry VIII., all the way leading from Hol- 
born to St. Giles's, is described as being u ex- 
ceedingly foul, and full of pits and sloughs, and 
very perilous and noisome, to all that passed 
that way, as well on foot as on horseback, and 
with carriages." And so were other lanes and 

1)laces that led out of or into Holborn — as Shoe- 
ane, Fetter-lane, Chancery-lane, GrayVinn- 
lane, &c. And afterwards, when, upon com- 
plaint, an act of parliament was made tor paving 
them, so little appears to have been done, that 
the great thoroughfare of Drury-lane, as late as 
the third year of James I., is mentioned " by 
reason of the continual rode there, and often 
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carriages, to have become deepe, foule, and dan* 
gerotuB to all who passed those ways." The 
way from Aldgate to Whitechapel, Shoreditch, 
and the other great outlets from the city, had, 
till nearly that time, the same bad passage. 

The Strand, 

From Temple-bar to the Savoy, seems to 
have been first paved about the year 1380 ; but 
the paving went no farther until the latter part 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign ; insomuch that Sir 
Robert Cecil, when he built his noble mansion 
a little beyond, called Salisbury House, was 
obliged to level and pave all the adjoining high- 
way himself. 

The Ancient Division 

Of the city, the east from the west, was not, 
as at present, by streets, but by a large brook, 
which ran from the north fields, through the 
wall and middle of the city, into the Thames, 
and which, on that account, was called Wall- 
brook. The course of this stream was from the 
wall to St. Margaret's Church, Lothbury ; from 
thence, beneath the lower part of Grocers'-hall, 
about the east part of their kitchen, under St. 
Mildred's Church ; from thence, under Buck- 
lersburv (by a great house, called the Old 
Barge- house, because barges out of the Thames 
were rowed up so far into this brook), on the 
back side of tne houses in the present Walbrook- 
street, by the west end of the church there, 
:nder Horseshoe-bridge, by Tallow-chandlers' 
and Skinners'-halls, and so behind the houses 
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in Elbow-lane, and thence into the Thames. 
This current, in after times, was arched over,, 
and now forms the common sewer. 

Roman Pavement. 

At the corner' of Bread-street, in the year 
1595, in digging a vault, there was found, at 
the depth of fifteen feet, a pavement in as per- 
fect a state as that above ground, and a tree 
sawed into five steps, apparently intended to 
cross over some small stream running out of the 
west into this Wall-brook; and by that and 
other trees, &c., and the nature of the soil, 
which seemed to have been raised from about 
seventeen feet, it was evident that so much had 
the level of the city been elevated on that spot 
from its former height; and Sir Christopher 
Wren, in re-building St. Paul's, found it to be 
twenty-eight feet higher than when that cathe- . 
dral was first founded. Subsequent discoveries 
have proved this to be the case with other parts 
of the city. 
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CIVIC CHRONOLOGY. 



Fifteen Yeaes before Christ. London* 
Stone, in Cannon-street, first placed there by 
the Romans. 

306. London walled, and a palace built. 

964. St. Paul's built, by Ethelbert of Kent. 

1068. London Bridge built of wood. 

1080. Tower of London built. 

1136. London Bridge burnt. 

1163. London Bridge re-built with timber. 

1199. King John granted the sheriffwick of 
London and Middlesex to the citizens thereof* 
as King Henry I. had before done, for the sum 
of three hundred pounds yearly ; he also gave 
them authority to choose and deprive their she- 
riffs at pleasure. 

1203. Walter Brown, one of the sheriffs of 
London, at this time, and Roscia his wife* 
founded the hospital of St. Mary, Bishopgate- 
without, commonly called St Manry Spittle. 

1208. The king, by his letters patent, granted 
to the citizens of London, the liberty and autho- 
rity, yearly, to choose themselves a mayor. 

1209. London Bridge built with stone. 

1212. Henry Fitzalwin died, in the twenty- 
fourth year of his mayoralty. — London Bridge 
built or stone. 

1318. This year, the, ditch about London 
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was begun to be made, two hundred feet broad, 
by the Londoners. 

1216. King Henry III. began his reign on 
the nineteenth of October. 

1218. The forest of Middlesex, and the war- 
ren of Staines, were this year disforested. 

1222. Constantine Fitz-Arnulph raised great 
troubles in the city, and was hanged with his 
nephew and others. 

1224. The king granted to the commonalty 
to have a common seal. 

1226. This year, the king confirmed to the 
citizens of London, free warren, or liberty to 
hunt a certain cirduit about the city, in the 
warren of Staines, &c. And also, that the citi- 
zens of London should pass toll free throughout 
all England ; and that the keddles or wenes in 
the River Thames and Medway, should be 
plucked up and destroyed for ever, &c. Patent 
11 Hen. III. 

1227. The liberties and franchises of London 
were ratified, and the king granted that either 
sheriff* should have two clerks, and two Serjeants; 
also, that the cicizens should have a common 
seal. 

1239. William Joyner, mayor, built the choir 
of the Grey-friars church in London, and be- 
came a lay-brother of that house. 

1240. Gerard Bat, mayor, — one of which 
name was hanged, drawn, and quartered, in 
1276, for treason. 

This year, the aldermen of London were 
chosen and changed yearly ; though this order 
did not last long. Gerrard Bat was again 
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elected mayor for the ensuing year; but the? 
king would not admit him, being charged with, 
taking money of the victuallers in the preceding 
year. 

1246. Simon Fitz-Mary, one of the sheriffs, 
founded the hospital of Mary, called Bethelem, 
Bishopgate-without. 

Queenhithe was now let to farm to the citi- 
zens of London. Most of the houses, at this, 
time, in London, were covered with thatch. 

1250. The king now granted, that the mayor 
should be presented to the barons of the Ex- 
chequer, and that they should admit. 

1252. The liberties of the city were seized, 
and the mayor charged, that he looked not the- 
assize of bread. 

1255. The mayor, several aldermen, and the 
sheriffs of London, were, this year, turned out 
of office, and others substituted for them. (See 
p. 150.) 

1257. This year, the king caused the walk 
of the city to be repaired, ana made bulwarks. 

1263. The citizens of London fortified the 
city with iron chains drawn across the streets. 

1265. The chains and posts in London were 
plucked up, the mayor and principal citizens 
committed to ward ; and Otho, constable of the 
Tower, was made custos of the city, &c. 

1266. The Earl of Gloucester entered the 
city with an army, and therein built bulwarks, 
cut trenches, &c. 

1267. Allen de la Zouch, (custos,) being a 
baron of this realm, and also chief justice, was 
slpin in Westminster-hall, in the year 1270. 

Thomas Fitz-Theobald, and Agnes his wife* 
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this year, founded the hospital of St. Thomas of 
Aeon, in West Cheap. 

1268. A strife arose in London, between the 
goldsmiths and tentors, in which many men 
were slain. 

1271. The steeple of Bow-church, in Cheap- 
side, fell down, and killed several persons. 

1272. King Edward I. began nis reign, on 
the sixteenth of November. 

1273. Sir Walter Harvey, kt, mayor. Sir 
Walter was made mayor at a iblkmote, kept at 
PauPs-cross ; he was afterwards deprived oi his 
office of alderman for his ill deeds. 

1274. Henry Wallis, mayor. This year, the 
mayor was sent beyond sea ; and the king com- 
manded the sheriffs and citizens to appoint two 
other discreet freemen to take the office during 
his absence. 

1275. Gregory Rokesly, mayor; chief say- 
master of all the king's mints throughout Eng- 
land, and keeper of the king's Exchange at 
London. 

This year an extraordinary inquisition was 
made of defaults and complaints in the city, and 
jurymen appointed in every ward to present 
them : — presentments, which are still extant in 
the quo warranto bag at the Tally-court, in 
the Exchequer. 

1281. Farendon ward took its name from 
William Farendon, goldsmith, one of the she- 
riffs, who was father to Nicholas Farendon. 

1282. Henry Wallis, mayor; he built the 
Tun, upon Cornhill, to be a prison, and the 
stocks to be a market-house. 

1284. Lawrence Duket, goldsmith, was mur- 
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dered in Bow church, and the murderers 
hanged. 

1285. George de Rothesly, for refusing to ap- 
pear at the Tower, as mayor, before the king's 
justices, asserting his privilege, had his office 
seized, together with the liberties of the city, by 
John de Kirkeby, the king's treasurer; and 
Semdwitch made custos, after the city had been 
some time without a mayor. 

It was ordained that millers should have but 
one halfpenny for grinding a quarter of wheat. 
The great water-conduit in Cheap, was now 
begun. 

1286. Wheat was sold at London for sixteen- 
pence, and twelve-pence the quarter. 

1289. This year a subsidy was granted for 
the repairs of London Bridge. 

1293. Three men had their right hands cut 
off at the Standard in Cheap, for rescuing a 
person arrested by a serjeant of London. 

1296. This year all the liberties of the city 
were restored, the mayoralty excepted. 

1298. Henry Wallis, mayor, took a journey 
to Lincoln, and appointed two to officiate for 
him till his return. 

Certain citizens of London broke up the Tun 
upon Cornhill, and took out the prisoners, for 
which they were severely punished. 

J304>. Geffery de Hertilepole, alderman, was 
elected to be recorder of London, and took his 
oath, and was appointed to wear his apparel as 
an alderman. 

1306. Four custodes were chosen by the 
city, at the command of the king, in the absepce 
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•f Sir John Blunt, (custos,) who this year Vent 
with the king's son to the wars. 

Sea-coal was forbidden to be burnt in London, 
Southwark, &c. 

1807. Edward II. began his reign, July the 
seventh. 

1310. The king commanded the mayor and 
commonalty to make the wall of London, from 
Ludgate to Fleet-bridge, and thence to the 
Thames. 

1811. Order was given that merchant stran- 
gers should sell their wares within forty days 
after their arrival, or the same to be forfeited. 

1313. The following prices were set on vic- 
tuals: a fat stalled ox, twenty-four shillings; 
a fat mutton, twenty-pence ; a fat goose, two- 
pence halfpenny : a fat capon, two-pence ; a fat 
hen, one-penny; twenty-four eggs, one-penny, &c 

1314. The famine and mortality of people 
were so great at this time, that the living could 
scarcely bury the dead. Horse-flesh and dogs'- 
flesh were good meat. 

1816. An early harvest: a, bushel of wheat, 
that had been sold for ten shillings, was now 
sold for ten-pence, &c. 

1317. Such a murrain of cattle, that the dogs 
and ravens that fed upon them were poisoned. 

1319. John Gesors, late mayor of London, 
and many other citizens, fled the city, for things 
laid to their charge. 

1822. Fish and flesh-markcts established at 
the stocks, in the midst of the city. 

1325. The Bishop of Exeter beheaded by the 
citizens of London, at the Standard in Cheap. 
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1326. Richard Belaine, goldsmith, mayor, 
claimefl by the Vintner's Company. Richard 
Rothing, one of the sheriffs at this time, is said 
to have re-built the parish church of St. James's, 
Garlick-hill. 

Edward III. began his reign on the twenty- 
fifth of January. 

This king granted that the mayor should be 
justice for the gaol delivery at Newgate ; that 
the citizens of London should not be com- 
pelled to go to war out of the city. Moreover, 
he granted that the liberties and franchises of 
the city should not, after this time, on any pre-, 
text, be taken into the king's hands. He also 
granted, by his letters patent, dated the sixth 
of March, that no escheator should be in the 
city, but the mayor for his time only. 

1327. This year, the walls of London were 
repaired, 

1329. This year, the king held a great just- 
ing in Cheap, between Soper-lane and the great 
cross. 

1332. This year, was founded Elsing's Spit- 
tie, by William Elsing, mercer, who himself be- 
came first prior to that hospital. 

1336. Sir John Pultney, mayor, founded a 
college in the parish church of St. Laurence 
Pountney, by Candle wick- street. 

1337/ Walter Nele, blade-smith, gave lands 
to the repairing the highways about London. 

1338. The king granted that the Serjeants of 
the mayor and sheriffs of London, should bear 
maces of silver and gilt, with the king's arms 
engraven on them. 
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1339* Aftdrew Aubrey, mayor, (grocer,) was 
publicly assaulted during a riot; for jvhich, 
Hansard who did it, and Brewer, who wounded 
one of the city's servants, were immediately 
tried, and beheaded in Cheap. 

1342. Simon Francis, (mercer,) mayor, a 
very wealthy citizen; for, by an inquisition, 
(32 Edw. III.) he was found to possess the fol- 
lowing manors and estates in London and 
Middlesex, independent of what he might have 
in other places : viz. NorthaU Manor, North- 
aU y Blanchaphton Manor, Hertford Court, 
Donne Manor, Acton, Fulham Manor, Harwe 
(Harrow) Harwe Manor, Fpscheslye, Stanmere 
Manor, and Rieseley.* 

1347. King Edward took Calais from the 
French. 

1348. A great plague. Sir Walter Manny , 
knt, founded the charter- house, by Smithfield, 
to be a place of burial for the dead. 

1352. Adam Francis, (mercer,) mayor, pro- 
cured an act of parliament, that no known whore 
should wear any hood, or attire on her head, 
except reyed or striped cloth of divers colours. 
He was one of the founders of the college in 
Guildhall chapel, &c. ; Henry Frowick was the 
other. 

1354. The aldermen of London were used to 
be changed yearly, but now it was ordained, 
that they should not be removed without some 
special cause. 

• We intentionally preserve the old way of spelling the 
places, with the view, as much to shew the orthography of 
the period, as its improvement s'ncethat time. 
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1856. Hairy Picard, (vintner), mayor, feasted 
the kings of England, France, Cyprus, and 
Soots, with other great titles, all in one day. 

1357. Sir John Stody, (vintner), mayor, be- 
queathed tenements to the vintners of London, 
for the relief of the poor of that company. 

1368. John Nott, (grocer), mayo$ made a 
severe law against such as were guilty of usury, 
which ran, in those times, into great oppression 
and extortion. In the 14th of Richard I., about 
the year 1390, the citizens prayed, that against 
the horrible vice of usury, then termed sckefes^ 
and practised as well by the clergy as the laity, 
the order made by John Nott, late mayor, might 
be put in force throughout the realm. The 
answer was, that the king willed those ordinan- 
ces to be viewed, and, if found necessary, to be 
confirmed. 

1366. John Louf kin, (fishmonger), mayor : 
ht %tnk the parish church of St. Michael, in 
Crooked-lane. 

1368. Wheat sold at two shillings and six- 
pence the bushel. 

1371. John Barnes, (mercer), mayor, gave a 
chest with three locks, and 1000 marks, to be 
lent to poor young men. 

1374. William Walworth, mayor. Of this 
mayor, the following is added to his other fa- 
mous acts, in his valiant behaviour towards Wat 
Tyler: viz. that many citizens of London, in 
his time, gave over trade and traffic, and betook 
themselves to live upon usury ; that, being lord, 
mayor, by the advice of the aldermen, he took 
such good and strict order for the execution of 
2 d 2 
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laws, and suppression of usury, within the city, as 
was a pattern to the commons in parliament; 
who put up the following petition, as appears 
by the rolls of parliament : " that the order that 
was made in London, against the horrid vice of 
usury, might be observed throughout the realm." 
Upon which, the king answered, that the old law 
should continue. 

1376. The Londoners meant to have mui% 
dered John, Duke of Lancaster ; to have put 
down Adam Staple, the mayor, and to have elect- 
ed Nicholas Brembar. The aldermen also were 
deposed, and others appointed in their places. 

1377. Richard II. oegan his reign, June the 
twenty-first. 

John Philpot, a citizen of London, sent ships 
to the sea, and scoured it of pirates, many of 
whom were taken prisoners. He was a bold and 
worthy member of parliament, at or about this 
time ; and when a bill was brought in, in the 
name of the king, by means of the offended 
Duke of Lancaster, that the city of London 
should no longer be governed Iby a mayor, 
but by a custos, as in former times: and that 
the marshal of England (then Lord Percie,) 
should have the power of making arrests within 
the city; he stood up, and said, " Such a 
matter was never heard before; and that the 
mayor of London would never suffer any such 
arrest to be brought into the city;" witli more 
such words " of the like stoutness." 

1378. Sir John Philpot, (grocer), mayor, gave 
lands to the city, for the support oi thirteen 
poor people, for ever 
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1380. William Walworth, (fishmonger), mayor. 
Walworth was knighted for his gallant beha- 
viour in arresting Wat Tyler. He increased 
the parish church of St. Michael, in Grooked- 
lane, and founded a college there. Several 
other aldermen were knighted at the same time, 
for their services in the field. 

1381. Walworth, lord mayor of London, 
floored Wat Tyler with his mace. 

J. Northampton, (draper), mayor. 

This mayor took strict order for the suppression 
of usury, which prevailed much about these 
times, and therein was so successful, that the 
commons, in parliament, as they had done in 
the time of Walworth, petitioned the king, that 
against the horrible vice of usury, and prac- 
tised as well by the clergy as laity, the order 
made by J. Northampton, late mayor of Lon- 
don, might be put in force throughout the 
realm. On which the king answered, " The 
king willeth those ordinances to be viewed ; and 
if they be found to be necessary, that the same 
be then affirmed." 

This mavor's last will bore date, anno 1388 — 
he died 1397. 

1383. John Northampton, late mayor of 
London, was committed to perpetual prison, 
and his goods confiscated. 

1385. John Churchman, one of the sheriffs 
of London, of this time, built the Custom-house, 
near to the tower of London, and did many 
other works for the commonalty of the city. 

1386. This year the citizens of London, fear- 
ing the French, pulled down houses near about 

2d3 
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the city, repaired their walls, and cleansed their 
ditches, &c. 

1387. Nicholas Brambar, late lord mayor of 
London, was this year beheaded. 

1388. Feb. 1. A proclamation was made in 
the city of London, for all the guilds to bring 
into the Chancery, before the king* an account 
of their foundations and institutions, and goods 
and chattels. 

1390. Adam Bamme, (mayor), goldsmith, 
provided, from beyond the seas, corn in great 
abundance, so that the city was able to serve 
the country. 

1391. John Hind, mayor, (draper), was for 
displeasure taken, sent to Windsor Castle, and 
the king made a custos or warden of the city, 
&c. 

1393. Farringdon ward was, by parliament, 
appointed to be divided into two wards — without 
and within. 

1398. King Henry IV. began his reign the 
twenty-ninth of September. 

1401, The conduit upon Cornhill was this 
year made an old prison-house, called the Tun. 

1404. John Hind, (draper), mayor, built the 
parish church of St. Swithin, by London-stone. 

1405. The mayor, (Sir John Woodstock), 
caused all the wears in the river Thames, from 
Stanes to the river Medway, to be destroyed, 
and the trinks to be burned, &c. 

1406. A peat plague in London, which 
swept away upwards of 30,000 people. 

1408. Sir Drew Barrington, (goldsmith), 
mayor, built. a f part of Goldsmith 's-ball,. and 
gave them lands* 
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1409. A great play at Skinner's-well, which 
lasted eight days, the subject, the creation of the 
world ; the greater part of the nobility of Eng- 
land went to see it. 

1410. Sir Thomas Knoles, (grocer), mayor, 
began to re-build the Guildhall of London. 

Guildhall built. 

1412. Henry V. began his reign the twentieth 
of March. 

1413. Sir John Oldcastle assembled a great 
power in Ficket's-fields, near London, which 
was overcome, and taken by the king and his 
party. 

1414. Sir Thomas Falconer, (mercer), mayor, 
caused the postern, called Moorgate, to be built, 
and he lent the king 10,000 marks upon jewels, 
&c. 

1416. Sir Henry Barton, (skinner), mayor, 
ordained lanterns, with lights, to be hung out 
on the winter evenings, between Ha 11 on tide and 
Candlemas. 

1418. William Sevenoke, mayor, son to Wil- 
liam Rumsched, of Sevenokes, in Kent, was, by 
his father, bound an apprentice with Hugh de 
fiois, a citizen and farrier of London, for a 
term of years ; which being expired in the year 
1394, (18 Richard II.) John Hadley, being 
mayor of London, and Stephen Spelman, 
chamberlain, of Guildhall, he alleged, that his 
master had used the trade or mystery of a grocer, 
and not of a farrier, and therefore required 
to be made free of tjie grocer's company, which 
was granted. He also founded, in the town of 
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Sevenoakes, a free-school, and alms-houses for 
the poor. 

1419. Sir Richard Whittington, (mercer), 
mayor, founded Whittington College. 

1421. Sir Robert Chichley, (grocer), mayor, 
gave a plot of ground to build the parish church 
of St. Stephen Walbrook upon. 

1422. Henry VI. began his reign, August 
the thirty-first. 

This year, the west gate of London was be- 
gun to be re-built, by the executors of Richard 
Whittington. 

1426. Sir John Ramewell, (fishmonger), 
mayor, gave lands and tenements to the city for 
the discharge of three wards in London, for 
fifteens. 

1429. Ralph Holland, one of the sheriffs, 
gave to impotent poor, one hundred and twenty 
pounds, — to prisoners, eighty pounds, — to hos- 
pitals, forty pounds. 

1430. Walter Chertsey, sheriff, gave to the 
poor one hundred pounds; besides twenty pounds 
to the hospitals, &c. 

1431. Sir John De Welles, (grocer), mayor, 
was a great benefactor towards the re-buildings 
the chapel by Guildhall ; and of his goods, the 
Standard, in West-cheap, was made. Besides, 
he built the south isle ot the choir at St. Antho- 
line's church, as by his picture, " strangely 
there found," his motto and arms, do yet plainly 
appear. 

1 437. Sir William Eastfield, (mercer), mayor, 
was a great benefactor to the water-conduits. 
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1488. Wheat was* sold for three shillings the 
bushel ; but Sir Stephen Brown, (grocer), mayor, 
sent into Prussia, and caused to be brought 
from thence certain ships laden with rye, which 
caused great relief in so extreme a necessity. 

1439* Phillip Malpas, sheriff, at his decease, 
gave one hundred and twenty pounds to poor 

Erisoners ; and every year, for five years, four 
undred and three shirts and smocks, forty pair 
of sheets, and one hundred and fifty gowns of good 
frize, to poor people. " To poor maids' mar- 
riages," one hundred marks. To repairing high- 
ways, one hundred marks; and to five hundred 
poor people, in London, six shillings and eight- 
pence each. 

1442. This year, the city took in hand many 
changeable, but useful and ornamental, matters 
for the city ; viz. to erect and build divers con- 
duits of fresh water, with standards, with other 
devices, and leaden pipes, that ran upwards of 
three miles both above and under ground ; and 
also to make a common granary, and to set up a 
" comely cross in Cheapside." And King 
Henry VI. granted a licence to the mayor and 
citizens (to set forward these works), to buy two 
hundred fodder of lead, any where in the realm, 
and to bring it to London, without any inter- 
ruption ; and to hire, with their money, work- * 
men, masons, plumbers, as many as they, from 
time to time, might deem necessary. 

1444. This year, the steeple of St. Paul's was, 
set on fire by hghtniugr, which with much diffi- 
culty could De extinguished. 

1446. Sir Simon Eyre, (draper), mayor, built 
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the Leadenhall, in Londdn, to be a common 
garner for the city. 

1449. Jack Cade, a rebel of Kent, came to 
London, and entered the city. 

1450. The soldiers made a fray against the 
mayor, (Nicholas Witford, grocer,) the same 
day he took his charge at Westminster. 

1452. Sir Godfrey Felding, (mercer), mayor, 
was made of the council to King Henry VI. and 
King Edward IV. A great fray, this year, 
took place at the wrestling. 

1453. Sih John Norman, (draper), mayor; 
and the first that was rowed by water to 
Westminster, to take the oath : for, before that 
time, they rode on horseback. He caused a 
barge to be made at his own charge, and every 
company had several barges, well decked and 
trimmed, to pass .along with him. For joy 
thereof, the watermen made a song in 1ns 
praise, beginning with u Row thy boob, JVbr- 
man" &c. 

1454. Sir Stephen Forster, (fishmonger), 
mayor, enlarged Ludgate for the convenience of 
the prisoners confined there. 

1455. The mercers' servants, in London, 
made a riot upon the Lombards, and other 
strangers. 

1457. Sir Godfrey Boleine, mayor, gave 
£1,000 to poor householders in London. 

1459. Now were the dreadful battles of Blore- 
heath, Northampton, Wakefield, St Albans, 
and Mortimer's Cross, which followed one after 
the other. 

1460. King Edward IV. began his reign the 
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4th of March, according to the account of the 
church of England. 

1462. Sir Thomas Cooke, (draper), mayor ; 
he was made knight of the Bath in the 5th of 
Edward IV., and knighted in the field by the 
king ; and afterwards fell into great trouble. 

1463. Sir Matthew Phillip, (goldsmith), 
jmayor, was made knight of the Bath, the 5th 
of Edward IV., and afterwards in the field, the 
10th of Edward IV. 

1464. Sir Ralph Joceline, (draper), mayor, 
was made knight of the Bath, and also in the field. 

1465. Henry Weaver, one of the sheriffs, 
was made a knight of the Bath. 

1466. Sir John Yong, (grocer), mayor, was 
made knight in the field, After this year, be* 
gan the troubles of Sir Thomas Cooke, and 
other aldermen. 

1468. Sir William Taylor, (grocer), mayor; 
he gave tenements to discharge Cordwamer- 
street ward of fifteens. 

1469. This year the tower of London being 
delivered to the mayor, and his brethren, the 
aldermen, they set at liberty King Henry IV., 
who was confined there. 

1470. Sir John Stockton, (mercer), mayor. 
Thomas Neville, the bastard Faulconbridge, 
with a riotous company, set upon the city, at 
Aldgate, Bishopsgate, the Bridge, &c. And 
twelve aldermen, with the recorder, were 
knighted. 

1471. The water-conduit, in Aldermanbury, 
and the Standard, in Fleet-street, were this year 
finished. 

1472. Sir William Hampton, (fishmonger), 
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mayor; he punished strumpets, and caused 
stocks to be erected in every ward, to punish 
vagabonds. 

1473. This year, the sheriffs of London were 
each appointed to have sixteen Serjeants, and 
every serjeant to have his yeoman: also, six 
clerks, viz. a secondary, a clerk of the papers, 
and four other clerks, besides the under-snerifF 'a 
clerks. 

1474. Sir 4 Robert Drope, (draper), mayor, 
encircled the water-conduit upon Tower-hill, &c. 

1475. Sir Robert Basset, (salter), mayor, 
corrected the bakers, and other victuallers of 
the city. 

1476. Sir Ralph Joceline, (draper, knight of 
the Bath), mayor ; it was by his diligence that 
the walls of the city were repaired. 

1478. Robert Bifild, sheriff, was fined by the 
mayor, and paid fifty pounds towards the water- 
conduits. 

1479. Sir Bartholomew James, (draper), 
mayor; he was knighted in the field by Ed- 
ward IV. 

1482. Sir Edmund Shaa, (goldsmith), mayor, 
caused the postern, called Cripplegate, to be 
new built. King Richard III. called him his 
merchant; and, December the 1st, in the first 
year of his regin, sold to him some of his plate, 
viz. four pots of silver, parcel gilt, weighing 
281b. 6oz. ; three pots and five bowls, with a 
cover, weighing 351b. ; twelve dishes, eleven sau- 
cers, silver, with gilt borders, weighing 441b. 
lloz. Also, two silver chargers, with gilt bor- 
ders; two chargers, ten saucers, an ewer, parcel 
gilt ; four chargers, two with gilt borders, two 
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white. The weight of the whole was 2751b. 
4oz. Troy, after the rate of &s. and 4d. per ounce, 
amounted to 550Z. 13*. 4d. Which the king 
acknowledged to have received by hand of his 
trusty chaplain, Mr. Edward Chatterton, De- 
cember the 23d. This Chatterton was treasurer 
of the king's chamber, and also clerk of the 
hamper. 

1483. King Edward V. began his reign, 
April 9th. 

In the same year King Richard III. began 
his reign, June 22nd. 

1484. Three mayors and three sheriffs this 
year on account of a sweating sickness. 

Thomas Hill, by his testament, appointed the 
water- conduit, in Grasse Street , to be built. 

1485. Henry VII. on the 22nd of August, 
began his reign. 

Sir Hugh Price, (goldsmith,) mayor : he was 
also keeper of the king's mints. 

1486. The cross in West Cheap was rebuilt 
in a beautiful manner. 

A sheriff fined 50/. for kneeling too 

near the lord mayor, when at prayers, in St. 
Paul's. 

1487. Sir Walter Home, (salter,) mayor : he 
was made a knight in the field by Henry VII. 
He gave, towards repairing the highway between 
London and Cambridge, five marks ; and was 
also very liberal to the preachers at St. Paul's 
cross. 

1490. John Mathew, (mercer,) mayor: he 
was afterwards translated from the Linen Dra- 
pers Company. 

Se 
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1491. Sir Hugh Clapton, f mercer,) mayor. 
He built the great stone bridge at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

1492. A riot upon the Eastulings, by the 
mercers' servants and others. 

1493. Sir Ralph Ostruh, (fishmonger,) 
mayor. He was made a knight by Henry VII. 

Robert Fabean, alderman, composed the 
chronicle which still bears his name, a most 
arduous undertaking, to the great honour of the 
city and the whole realm. 

J 496. The king made John Tate, the younger, 
(mercer,) mayor, Robert Sheffield, recorder, and 
both the sheriffs, knights, for their service against 
the rebels at filackheath. 

1497. All the gardens in Moorfields were de- 
stroyed, and made plain ground. 

1498. Sir John Perceval, (merchant taylor,) 
mayor : knighted in the field by Henry VIII. 

1499. Sir Nicholas Alwin, (mercer,) mayor : 
he gave twelve-pence a piece to 3000 poor peo- 
ple in London ; and the same sum each to 3000 
of the town of Spalding. 

1501. Sir John Shaer, (goldsmith,) mayor. 
He was knighted in the field by Henry VII. 
He caused his brethren, the aldermen, to ride 
from Guildhall to the water side, where he took 
his barge to Westminster, when he was sworn 
into office by the king's council. He usually 
kept a court alme in the afternoon, called before 
him matters, and redressed them. 

1503. Sir William Capell, (draper,) mayor. 
Knighted by Henry VII. This mayor first 
caused a cage to be set up in every ward, for 
the punishment of vagabonds. 
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1505. Sir Thomas Knesworth, (fishmonger,) 
mayor. He appointed the water -conduit at 
Bishopsgate to be built. 

1507. William Brown, (mercer), mayor for 
part of the year ; and Lawrence Aylmer for 
the other part. 

1508. Sir Stephen Jennings, (merchant tay- 
lor), mayor : he built a free school, at Welfru- 
nehampton (Wolverhampton); which is still 
worthily maintained by the company of mer- 
chant taylors, London. He also built the greatest 
part of St Andrew's church, called Undershaft* 

1509. King Henry VIII. began his reign the 
22d of April. 

Thomas Bradbury, (mercer), was mayor one 
part of this year, and Sir William Capell for 
the other. 

1510. Sir Henry Keble, (grocer), mayor : he 
gave 1000/. toward the new building and finish- 
ing his parish church of Aldermanbury, with 
the steeple. 

J511. Sir Roger Acheley, (draper), mayor; 
provided corn in great plenty for the service of 
the city, and caused the same to be stored up in 
the common garner, called Leaden hall. 

1512. Sir William Cappinger, (fishmonger), 
mayor for part of the year ; and Sir Richard 
Hadden, mercer, for the other. 

Sir William Cappinger gave half his goods to 
his wife, and the other half to the poor who were 
in most want. 

1513. Sir William Brown, (mercer), and 
John Tate, (mercer), were mayors this year. 

2e2 
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The latter built the church of St. Anthony's 
hospital in London. 

1515. Sir Thomas Exmure, (goldsmith,) 
mayor : he made the water-conduit in London- 
wall, by Moorgate. 

1519. Sir James Yardford, (mercer), mayor. 

From this time the mayors of London, for the 
most part, have been knighted by courtesy of 
the kings and not otherwise. 

1521. Sir John Milborne, (draper), mayor. 
He founded fourteen alms-houses close to 
Crossed Fryars (Crutched Friars) church. 

It was this year decreed that no one should 
be mayor of Lcndo-i more than one year. 

1535. Sir John Allen, (merchant), mayor. 

Sir John, by the king's appointment, was his 
majesty's council. — He was a man of great wis- 
dom and benevolence. 

The sheriffs, during this mayoralty, viz. 
Humphrey Monmouth and John Cotes, dis- 
missed twelve Serjeants and twelve yeomen; 
but by a court of common council, they were 
forced to take them back. 

1546. King Edwaed VI. began his reign, 
on January 28th 

1549. Sir Rowland Hill, (mercer), mayor. 

Sir Rowland is reported, in the chronicles of 
those days, to have been a man of great spirit 
and independence. He founded a free-school, 
repaired many highways, and built and repaired 
many bridges. 

1553. Queen Mary began her reign on the 
6th of July. 
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Sir Thomas White, (merchant taylor), mayor. 
Sir Thomas founded St. John 'the Baptist's col- 
lege in Oxford, and gave 2000Z. to the city of 
Bristol to purchase yearly 120Z. of land. 

1577. Sir Thomas Curteis, (fishmonger), 
mayor : he was free of the pewterers, but tran- 
slated to the fishmongers. 

1558. Queen Elizabeth began her reign 
the 17th of November. 

1559. Sir William Hewet, (cloth worker), 
mayor. 

This mayor was a merchant, possessed of a 
great estate, valued at 60001. per annum, and 
was said to have had three sons and one 
daughter ; to the latter of which the following 
misfortune is said to have happened, the father 
then living upon London Bridge: while the 
servant maid was playing with her out at a win- 
dow that looked down upon the Thames, by 
accident she dropped her from her arms, without 
almost the least prospect of saving her. A young 
gentleman, named Osborne, then an apprentice 
to Sir William, the father, at seeing this cala- 
mitous accident, bravely and instantly jumped 
in and saved the child. In memory of this sin- 
gular and providential deliverance, her father 
afterwards gave her in marriage to Osborne, (who 
was one of the ancestors in direct line of the 
Duke of Leeds,) with a large dowry ; of which 
the estate of Sir Thomas Fanshaw, in the parish 
of Berkin in Essex, was a part ; as told by the 
then Duke of Leeds himself to the Reverend 
Mr. John Hewet, from Strype, acknowledged to 
have received the relation ofcthis circumstance. 
2e3 
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Also, that the said jroung lady was courted 
by several persons of high birth and fortune ; 
and particularly the Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
most assiduously paid his addresses to her ; but 
Sir William was pleased to say, " Oslwrne saved 
her, and Osborne should enjoy her." 

The picture of Sir William, in the habit of 
his mayoralty, was long, if not still, preserved in 
the family of the Duke of Leeds, and was at 
that time valued at two hundred pounds. 

Sir William was buried in St. Paul's church, 
having died in the year 1599, as recorded on a 
very magnificent tomb, erected for him on the 
north side of the south aisle, behind the stalls 
in the old choir, near Dr. Collets, (Dean of 
St. Paul's), lying on the west, and that of Sir 
William Cokain, Knt. and Bart., east of the 
same< 

1560. This year the merchant taylors founded 
their notable free-school for poor men's children. 

1568. Sir Thomas Bruce, (merchant taylor), 
mayor. 

Sir Thomas built a convenient room in St. 
Paul's church-yard, on the south side of the 
cross, to receive a certain number of auditors at 
the sermon-time, as appeared by some remem- 
brances of his name left there. He enclosed 
also this year, with a brick wall, a piece of 
ground, near Bethlem, for a burying place to 
such parishes in London where proper places of 
interment were wanting : with many similar acts 
of charity, for the benefit of the city he was 
disposed to adopt, had his life been prolonged. 

1569. Royal Exchange first built. 
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1578. Sir Richard Pete, (draper), mayor. 
He was free of the leathersellef s, and from them 
translated to the drapers. 

1585. Sir Walsteme Dixie, (skinner), mayor. 

The Devise of the Pageant* borne before this 
Mayor, October 29, 1585. The following 
speech was spoken by one riding on a Luzarn, 
before the Pageant, in the habit of a Moor. 

A stranger, strangely mounted as you see, 
Seated upon a lusty luzarn's back, 
And offer to your honour (good my lord). 
This emblem thus in show significant. 

Lo ! lovely London, rich and fortunate, 
Fam'd through the world for peace and happinessy 
Is here advanced and set in highest seat, 
Beautified throughly as her state requires* 
First, over her a princely trophy stands, 

* There used formerly to be solemn pageants,, accom- 
panied with speeches in praise of the lord mayor, or of the 
trade of the city, on the day the mayor was sworn in a 
Westminster $ these however have been long laid aside 
The last remarkable pageant of this description was that of 
a maiden queen, during: the mayoralty of Sir William Gore, 
mercer, in the year 1702. During this procession, com- 
monly called the * Lord Mayor's Show,' the balconies of 
every house were spread with tapestries ; which, with the 
windows, were thronged with spectators of every descrip- 
tion, gentle and simple. Arrived in this state at the city 
hall, the lord mayor and aldermen alight, and repair to the 
sumptuous feast prepared for them,— a feast usually graced 
with many of the nobility, privy-councillors, foreign mi- 
nisters, ladies, &c„ and sometimes with kings and queens, 
especially in the first year of their reign, as was the case 
with King George II. and his royal Consort, honoured Sir 
Edward Becher, and King George L,. Sir W. Humphreys* 
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Of beaten gold, a rich and royal arms, 

Whereto this London ever more bequeaths 

Service of honour and loyalty. 

Her props are well-advised magistrates, 

That carefully attend her person still. 

The honest Franklin, and the husbandman 

Lays down his sacks of corn at London's feet, 

And brings such presents as the country yields. 

The pleasant Thames, a sweet and dainty nymph. 
For London's good, conveys with gentle stream, 
And safe and easy passage, what therein, 
And keeps her leaping fishes in her lap. 
The soldier and the sailor frankly both, 
For London's aid, are all in readiness 
To venture and to fight by land and sea* 
And this thrice reverend honourable dame, 
Science, the sap of every commonwealth, 
Surnam'd mechanical, or liberal, 
Is vow'd to honour London with her skill. 
And London, by these friends so happy made, 
First thanks her God. the author of her peace ; 
And next with humble gesture, as becomes. 
From where the sun doth settle in his wane, 
And yokes his horses to his fiery car. 
And in his way gives life to Ceres' corn, 
Even from the parching zone, behold I come, 
In meek and lovely manner doth she yield 
Herself, her wealth, with heart and willingness, 
Upon the person of her gracious Queen, 
Elizabeth, renowned through the world, 
StallM and anointed by the highest power, 
The God of kings, that with his holy hand 
Hath long defended her and her England. 
This now remains, right honourable lord, 
That carefully you do attend and keep 
This lovely lady, rich and beautiful — 
The jewel wherewithal your sovereign queen, 
Hath put your honour lovingly in trust : 
That you may add to London's dignity, 
Aad London's dignity may add to yours ; 
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That worthily you may be accounted one 
Among the number of a many more : 
Careful * Leeftenaunts,' careful magistrates, 
For London's welfare and her worthiness. 

DIXI. 



Thejollowing were spoken by the Children in 
the Pageant. 

LONDON- 

Her Troy * I night,' whom lud, my lord, surnam'd. 

London the glory of the western side, 
Throughout the world is lovely London fam'd. 

So far as any sea comes in with tide, 
Whose peace and calm under her royal queen, 
Hath long been such as like was never seen. 

Then let me live to carol of her name, 

That she may ever live and never die, 
Her sacred shrine set in the house of fame, 

Consecrate to eternal memory. 
My peerless mistress sovereign of my peace, 
Long may she joy with honour's great increase. 

MAGNANIMITY. 

The country and the Thames afford their aid, 
And careful magistrates iheir care attend 5 

All English hearts are glad, and we are paid, 
In readiness their London to defend. 

Defend them, Lord, and these fair nymphs likewise, 

That even they may do this sacrifice. 

LOYALTY. 

The greatest treasure that a prince can have 
Doth lovely London offer to her queen j. 

Such loyalty as like was never seen, 
And such as any English heart can crave. 
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THE COUNTRY. 

For London's aid the country gives supply 
Of needful things, and store of every grain. 

London, give thanks to Him that sits on high, 
Had never cause, less for to complain. 

And love and serve the sovereign of thy peace, 
Under .whose reign thou hast this rich increase. 

THE THAMES. 

With silver glide thy pleasant streams do run, 
Where leaping fishes play betwixt the shores ; 

This gracious good hath God so kind begun 
For London's use, with help of sails and oars. 

London rejoice, and give thy God the praise 

For her whose highness lengths thy happy days. 

THE SOLDIER. 

Armour of safe defence the soldier hath, 
So lovely London carefully attends 

To keep her sacred sovereign from skathe 
That all this English land so well defends* 

And so far London bids her soldiers go, 

As well may serve to shield this land from wo. 

THE SAILOR. 

The sailor, who in cold and quaking tide, 
The wrathful storm of winter's rage doth bide, 
With streamers stretch'd prepares his bath, 
For countries wealth to set his men awark. 
That queen and country rarely may see, 
The seaman serves his prince in his degree. 

SCIENCE. 

For London's safety and her happiness, 
The soldier and the sailor, may you see, 

All were prepared and put in reaainess, 
To do such service as may fitting be. 

I Art with them do join, and they with me. 
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London then joy, and let all ages know 
What duty to thy sovereign thou dost owe. 

THE FIRST NYMPH. 

Thus with the morning sun and evening star, 
These holy lights shall burn ; the cheerful flame 

With sweetest odour shall perfume as far 
As India stands, in honour of her name. 

Whose trophy we adore with sacred rights, 

With sweetest incense, and with endless lights. 

SECOND NYMPH. 

So long as sun doth lend the world his light, 

Or any grass shall grow upon the ground, 

With holy flame our torches shall burn bright, 

And shall bruitcf with golden trumpets sound, 

The honour of her sacred regiment, 

That claims this honourable monument. 

THIRD NYMPH. 

Our holy lights shall burn continually, 

To signify our duties to our state : 
Whose excellent and princely majesty, 

Aproves itself to be most fortunate. 

FOURTH NYMPH. 

Virtue shall witness of her worthiness 
And fame shall register her princely deeds ; 

The world shall still pray for her happiness, 
From whom our peace and quietness proceeds. 

Lines written under the Arms of England. 

Gallia victa dedit flores, invicta Leones 

Anglia, jus belli in flore, Leone suum • 
O sic, O semper ferat Anglia laeta triumphos, 

Inclita Galiorum flore, Leone suo. 

• A word derived doubtless from the French verb bruitcr, 
to rumour or spread about — Ed. 
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For an account of the ancient city pageant, 
see p. 159. 

1588. Sir Martin Calthrop, (draper), mayor 
for part of the year ; Sir Richard Marten, (gold- 
smith), for the rest. 

1590. Sir John Allot, (fishmonger), mayor 
for part of the year ; Sir Rowland Hay ward, 
(cloth worker), for the rest. 

1596. Sir Thomas Skinner, (cloth worker), 
mayor for part of the year ; Sir Henry Billings- 
ley, for the remaining part. 

1598. Sir Stephen Some, (grocer), mayor: 
he was translated from the girdler's company, of 
which he was free, to the grocers. 

1602. King James began his reign March 
24th. 

1611 . Sir Jas.Pemberton, (goldsmith), mayor. 

Chryso-Threambas : The trumps of gold. 
Being a description of the shows at the inaugu- 
ration of this mayor, Sir James Pemberton, 
Knt. at the charge of the goldsmiths, written 
by Anthony Munday, citizen and draper, was 
printed this year by William Jaggard, printer 
to the city. 

1613. New River first brought to London. 

1624. Alderman Heylin, one of the sheriffs 
this year, being of Welsh extraction, charitably 
and nobly, at his own cost and charges, in the 
beginning of King Charles's reign, caused the 
Welsh Bible to be printed in a more portable 
bulk, being only printed in a large volume 
before, for the use of churches. He also caused 
the book called Practice of Piety, to be printed 
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in Welsh, for the use of the Welsh people ; and 
a Welsh or British Dictionary to be made and 
published, for the help of those who felt dis- 
posed to comprehend this language. 

1625. King Charles I. began his reign, 
March 27. 

1631. Sir George Whitmore, (haberdasher), 
mayor. 

London's Jus Honorarium, expressed in sun- 
dry triumphs, pageants, and shows, at the initia- 
tion or entrance of the right Honourable George 
Whitmore, and the charge and expense of the 
right worshipful the society of haberdashers* 
1631, by Thomas Haywood. 

1633. The right honourable Ralph Freeman, 
(clothworker), mayor for part of the year ; Sir 
Thomas Montson for the remainder. 

1641. Sir William Acton, Knt. and Bart., 
mayor. Discharged by the House of Com- 
mons, and Sir Edmond Wright, grocer, consti- 
tuted in his place. 

1642. Sir Richard Gurney, Knt. and Bart., 
(clothworker), mayor, discharged by parlia- 
ment, and succeeded by Isaac Pennington. 

1643. Sir Isaac Pennington, (fishmonger), 
mayor: committed afterwards, with others, to 
the tower, and convicted of high treason, for the 
murder of King Charles I. Died in the tower- 

May 2. Cheapside Cross demolished. 

1646. Sir Thomas Adams, Knt. and Bart., 
(draper), mayor: he was born at Wem in 
Salop, where he founded a free-school ; and left 
a good name for liherality, &c, behind hiro.- 

1647. Sir John Gayre, (fishmonger), mayor: 
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committed to the tower with Adams, Langham, 
and Bunce, aldermen, Sept. £5. 

1648. King Charles II. began his reign, 
January SO. 

1649. Sir Abraham Reynard son, (merchant- 
taylor), mayor. Died in his shrievalty : John 
Dethick ejus loco. This lord mayor was com- 
mitted to the tower by the parliament, April 4, 
and Thomas Andrews, (leatherseller), put in 
his room during the remainder of this year's 
mayoralty. 

1657. Robert Tichman, (skinner), mayor. 
Committed to the tower, with others, anno l6*90, 
tried and convicted of high treason. 

1660. Sir Thomas Alleyne, (grocer), mayor. 

This year King Charles II. was restored to 
his kingdom, and came over out of the Low 
Countries, with his brother James, Duke of 
York, and Henry Duke of Gloucester ; which 
Duke of Gloucester died of the small-pox, on 
the 13th of September. 

' After King Charles II. was peaceably and 
quietly seated on his throne this year, tne fol- 
lowing aldermen were restored to their places^ 
viz. Sir Thomas Soame, Knt. and Bart., Abra- 
ham Reynardson, Knt., John Langham, Knt. 
and Bart., James Bunce, Knt. and Bart., 
Richard Browne, Knt. and Bart. And the fol- 
lowing aldermen displaced, viz. Isaac Penning- 
ton, Thomas Foot, Thomas Viner, Knt, Chris- 
topher Pack, John Dethick, Robert Tichborne, 
apd John Ireton; all of whom had been lord 
inayors during the usurpation. 

1662. Sir John Frederick, (grocer), mayor. 
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He was translated to the grocers in 1661, when 
be came to be lord mayor. 

1666. Guildhall burnt 

September %—The Fire of London. — 

This dreadful conflagration commenced on a 
Monday, at one o'clock in the morning, at a 
baker's shop in Pudding-lane, near Fish-street 
Hill, which being a part of the town so closely 
built with wooden pitched houses, and happen- 
ing at that time of the morning, caused such 
immediate destruction, that the fire had taken 
so fast a hold, that engines were useless ; and 
the people began pulling down houses to stop 
the progress; — a violent easterly wind springing 
up, so fomented the flames, that they soon spread 
to Gracechurch-street, and downwards from 
Cannon-street to the water side, as far as the 
Three Cranes in the Vintry. It continued 
burning with unabated fury till the Tuesday 
night, when the wind abated, and the fire having 
by this time reached some brick buildings at 
the Temple, its force subsided, and a stop put 
to it at the Temple Church, Pie-Corner, Alders- 

fate-street, at the end of Coleman-street, Basing* 
all-street, near the Postern, at the end of 
fiishopsgate-street, and Leadenhall-street, at 
the Standard in Cornhill, at the church in Fen- 
church-street, near Cloth worker's Hall in Min- 
cing-lane, at the middle of Mark-lane, and at 
the Tower Dock. 

This fire destroyed eighty-nine churches (in- 
cluding the Cathedral of St. Paul's), the city 
gates, Guildhall, many public buildings, hospi- 
tals, schools, libraries, a vast number of public 
2f2 
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edifices, 13,200 dwelling house?, 400 streets : of 
six-and-twenty wards, it totally ruined fifteen, 
and eight others were shattered, and half burnt. 
The ruins of the city were 486 acres, extending 
from the Tower along the Thames'-side, to the 
Temple church, and from the north-east gate 
along the city wall to Holborn-bridge. 

It was computed, that in this fire, the loss in 
books was about 150,000/. Sir R. Jeffery, al- 
derman, lost £0,000/. In wines, tobacco, sugars, 
and plums, the loss was immense. The houses 
were supposed to be, at the low valuation of 
twelve years' purchase, worth 3,900,000/. The 
Cathedral of St. Paul's, the churches, Custom- 
house, Guildhall, city gates, &c, to 2,000,000/. 
—For carts, boats, porters, &c, in 'carrying 
things away, and afterwards bringing them back, 
300,000/.— Total 9,900,000/. 

16^9. Guildhall repaired. 

Sir William Turner (merchant-tay- 

lor), mayor. A great benefactor, and founder 
of an hospital, and endowed by him, at Kirk 
Leedham in Yorkshire, in his life-time; of 
which the following is a brief account I it con- 
tains forty persons ; viz. ten old men, and a like 
number of women ; all of whom must be, before 
admitted, sixly-three years of age. Ten boyfr 
and ten girls, to be, when admitted* between the 
ages of six and eleven, who are all taught free ; 
the boys to read, write and cast accounts, by a 
master ; the girls to spin, card and sew, by a 
mistress. To each boy and girl, and each old 
man and woman, is allowed two shillings and six- 
pence per week. Thfr old men to have cloaks, and 
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the women gowns, yearly. The boys and girls 
wear blue coats, as in Christ's hospital. Each 
of the poor folks have a lower room, and another 
above it. These belong to the hospital : a cha- 

Sel and a chaplain, who is to read prayers every 
av, morning and evening, except on days when 
public prayers are said in the church, to which 
place tney are then obliged to resort. The 
salary to the chaplain is ten pounds yearly. 
The boys when they go out from the school, 
which is at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
years, have three pounds to buy them clothes; 
and seven years after, if not married, and have a 
good character, . are allowed seven pounds more 
and an angel : the same to the girls. The said 
poor folks and children have their wearing ap- 
parel given to them every Midsummer day, at 
which time they all walk in regular procession 
round the church, and sing the psalm Blessed is 
the man that careful is, &c. After which they 
repair to the church, where the chaplain reads 
the orders to them. 

In the same town, more recently erected, is a 
very fair, spacious and noble structure, for a 
free-school, and a habitation for the masters; 
the above Sir William Turner having left by 
his, will 50007. for the building and endowing of 
the same ; the master's salary being one hundred 
pounds, and the usher's fifty pounds. Mr. 
William Oakley, of New College, Oxon, was 
appointed first mastei* there about twenty years 
before this date, and Mr. Forder, usher. Cholm- 
ley Turner, Esq., nephew and heir of Sir Wil- 
liam Turner, sole patron. 

2 f 3 
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The said generous and christian benefactor 
lies interred under a comely tomb, on the north 
side of the church yard of the said church of 
Kirk Leedham. The inscription shews his qua- 
lity, and at the bottom a verse from the Psalms, 
viz. He hath dispersed abroad, he hath given to 
the poor,, his righteousness endureth for ever. 
He also gave several large pieces of silver plate 
to the said parish church for the use of the 
Communion. 

Memorandum. Sir William Turner was fined 
for alderman before alderman Starling, who held 
the office of sheriff the year before him. But 
Turner was mayor the year before Starling, his 
seniority of alderman being reckoned according 
to his fining. 

1673. Sir Robert Hanson, (grocer), mayor. 
Robert Jeffery, Henry Tulse, sheriffs; both 
knighted by the king at the lord mayor's feast. 

London's Triumph : or the City in Jollity and 
Splendour, expressed in the shows — Sir Hanson 
entering on the mayoralty — at the cost and 
charges of the right worshipful company of 
grocers. 

1674 Sir William Hooker, (grocer), mayor. 

London in its Splendour shewn. 

1678. LondoiCs Triumphs shewn ; Sir Francis 
Chaplain, (cloth worker), mayor. 

1679. The Triumphs of London ; Sir James 
Edwards, Knt., mayor. 

1681. Sir Patience Ward, Knt., (merchant- 
taylor), mayor. London s Glory. 

1682. Pilkington and Shute, the city sheriff^ 
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s&nt to the Tower, for continuing a poll after 
the lord mayor had adjourned it. 

1682. Sir John Moore, (grocer), mayor. 

On his tomb, Leicester is said to be his native 
county. He founded a free-school at Appleby. 

1684. Sir Henry Tulse, (grocer), mayor. 

It is recorded, to the lasting honour of this 
mayor, that when an offer was made to present 
him with a thousand guineas, to procure him a 
lease of the city's duties of scavage, package, 
portage, &c. at four hundred pounds per annum, 
rent to the city, Sir Henry graciously refused it ; 
and moreover used his interest to have the rent of 
the said duties enhanced for the benefit of the 
city. By which means the rent eventually paid 
was 1200?. yearly by the same person. 

1686. King James II. began his reign 
February 6th. 

London's Royal Triumph ; Sir James Smith, 
Ent., lord mayor. 

1686. Sir Robert Jeffery, (ironmonger), 
mayor. 

Buried in St. Dennis Back church, London ; 
he left four hundred pounds for prayers to be 
said daily there. His parentage is not mentioned 
• on his monument in that church. 

1688. Sir John Shorter, mayor for one part of 
the year, Sir John Eyles the remainder. 

Sir John Shorter was never sheriff, nor so 
much as freeman of the city ; but appointed by 
King James II. 

1&8-9. King William III. and Queen 
Mary II., began their peigns on the 13th of Fe- 
bruary. 
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1699. Sir. Francis Child, (goldsmith), mayor. 
He was apprentice to Mr. Blanchard, gold- 
smith : he afterwards married his only daugnter, 
and by this means succeeded to the whole of his 
business. 

1701-2. Queen Ann began her reign No- 
vember the 8th. 

1704. Sir John Parsons, (fishmonger), mayor. 

The benefits of the chair, by means of the 
corn and coal-meters' places, were by an act of 
common council, allotted to the city, towards 
the payments of its debts, during the mayoralty 
of Sir John Parsons, with his consent, for the 
good of the public. 

This mayor farmed the markets of the city ; 
which was granted him as a recompence. 

1714. King George I. began his reign, Au- 
gust the 1st. Sir Samuel Stainer, (draper), 
mayor. 

1750. The lord mayor, one alderman, two 
judges, the greater part of the jury, and a num- 
ber of the spectators, caught the gaol distem- 
per, at the Old Bailey Session-house, and died. 

1759. Blackfriars' Bridge voted for : began 
J 766 : finished 1770, at the expense of 152,840/. 
to be charged with a toll. Toll-houses built 
June 26, 1773. 

1760. London Bridge repaired. 

1761. April 22. One of the coal-meters places 
of London was sold for 4,430/. 

Moorgate sold for 1667. and Aldersgate for 
91/. 

- June 5. At a court of common council, 

the freedom of the city was agreed to be pre- 
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sented to his Royal Highness, Edward Au- 
gustus, Duke of York and Albany, one of the 
rear admirals of the blue, (in a gold box of one 
hundred and fifty guineas value,) in testimony 
of the dutiful affection of this court for their il- 
lustrious sovereign, and as a pledge of the grate- 
ful respect, for the early entrance of his Royal 
Highness into the naval service of his country, 
&c. 

1761, September 14. The lord mayor, alder- 
men, and common-council of London, waited on 
their majesties, and the Princess Dowager, with 
their addresses of congratulations. The com- 
mon-councilmen were all dressed in new Maza- 
rine blue silk gowns, lined with fur. 

— — November 9. Being the day on which 
the lord mayor of this city entered into his office, 
the ceremonial, on the occasion, was conducted 
in the following order: the aldermen, sheriffs, 
and other officers, having met at the Mansion- 
house, about ten in the forenoon. Sir Samuel 
Fludyer, the lord mayor elect, in the usual 
manner, and with the usual attendants, pro- 
ceeded to Westminster, where his lordship 
was sworn in before the barons of the Ex- 
chequer, • , 

While that ceremony was performing, their 
majesties, with the royal family, honoured the 
city with their presence. The manner in which 
this visit was paid, was as follows : 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
in his coach, drawn by six horses, preceded and 
followed by guards. 
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Her Royal Highness the Princess Amelia, in 
the same manner. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York, in a 
new and superb state coach, in the same manner. 

Their Koyal Highnesses Prince William, 
Prince Henry, and Prince Frederic, in one 
coach, in the same manner. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Princess Dowager 
of Wales, the Princess Augusta, and the Prin- 
cess Caroline, in one coach, preceded by twelve 
footmen in black caps, and with guards, and a 
grand retinue. 

Their majesties, in their state coach, preceded 
by the Earl of Harcourt, in his chariot, and the 
Dukes of Rutland and Devonshire, in another 
chariot, the grenadier guards, and the yeomen 
of the guards, and followed by a corps of the 
horse guards, passed on to St. Paul's church- 
yard, at the east end of which, a speech was 
addressed, with all humility, to the king's most 
excellent majesty, by the senior scholar of the 
grammar school in Christ's Hospital. 

As soon as he had finished, the boys, in a 
grand chorus, chaunted " God save the King, 
Amen." After which, the senior scholar de- 
livered two copies of the speech to the king and 
queen, who received them most graciously. 

From thence, thev went to the house of Mr. 
Barclay, opposite to JBow-church, which, on this 
occasion, was decorated in a very sumptuous 
manner, the rooms, balcony, &c. being hung 
with crimson damask; and from this house, 
they saw the procession of the lord mayor, &c. 
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A great number of grand equipages, belong* 
ing to the nobility and gentry, trie judges, fo- 
reign ambassadors, ladies, &c, mingled in the 
procession of the royal family, by wnich means, 
it was made extensive and brilliant. 

At the close of the procession, Earl Temple, 
and the Right Honourable William Pitt, coming 
in one chariot, were honoured with the most 
hearty acclamations of people of all ranks. 
The show on the water was very brilliant. 
The lord mayor, aldermen, &c, returned in 
the order they went. 

The state-coach was drawn by six beautiful 
iron-grey horses, richly caparisoned, and adorned 
with ribbons; and all the companies 'made a 
very grand appearance. 

The armourers and braziers, the skinners and 
the fishmongers companies, particularly distin- 
guished themselves on this occasion. The former 
were marked by an archer, riding erect in his 
car, having his bow in his left hand, and his 
quiver and arrows hanging behind his left 
shoulder. The skinners were distinguished by 
seven of their company being dressed in fur, 
having their skins painted in the form of Indian 
princes. The fishmongers' pageants consisted 
of a statue of St. Peter, finely gilt, a dolphin, 
two mermaids, and two sea-horses, which had a 
very pleasing effect. But the disagreeable cir- 
cumstances of several liverv companies waiting 
upwards of two hours in Temple-lane, before 
the king, &c, could get by, made it almost 
dark before the lord mayor could pass the king 
in Cheapside. 
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- The procession being ended, the royal family 
were conducted, by the sheriffs, to Guildhall, at 
the entrance of which they were received by the 
lord mayor, who, kneeling, presented the city 
sword to the king, which being returned, it was 
carried before his majesty, by his lordship, to 
the council chamber, where the compliments of 
the city werei made, and where his majesty con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on Nathaniel 
Nash, and John Cartwright, esqrs., the two 
sheriffs, and on Thomas Fludyer, esq., brother 
to the lord mayor. From thence, in like man- 
ner, the royal family proceeded to the hustings, 
where a most magnificent and sumptuous enter- 
tainment was provided. Their majesties were 
attended, as they passed from St. James's to the 
city, with the loudest acclamations of joy. Scaf- 
foldings were built at many of the houses in the 
city, and the concourse of people who were as- 
sembled, was almost incralible. Four regi- 
ments of the London militia lined the streets 
from Temple-bar to Ludgate, and were of 
singular service in preventing the greatest 
multitude, that perhaps was ever beheld, 
from incommoding the walk of the livery- 
men in the return of the lord mayor's pro- 
.cession ; but from St. Paul's to Guildhall, 
where the militia happened not to be sta- 
tioned, the people broke in among the livery- 
men, and rendered their walking extremely 
troublesome. 

The entertainment was elegant, sumptuous, 
and well conducted. His majesty, and ail the 
the royal family, expressed their entire approba- 
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tion of it, and the nobility and foreign ministers, 
acknowledged that it was beyond any thing they 
had ever seen. 

In the evening, the ball was opened by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York and the lady 
mayoress; and minuets were danced by some 
others of. the royal family, the nobility, &c, till 
one o^clock. 

Their majesties returned to St. James's about 
one o'clock, and the rest of the royal family fol- 
lowed them as fast as their coaches could be 
brought up ; the lord mayor, with the sword of 
state carried before him, the sheriffs, and gentle- 
men of the committee, conducting them to the 
hall gate. 

His majesty and the queen were pleased to 
do singular honour to Sir Samuel Fludyer, lord 
mayor, at their departure, as well as to the lady 
mayoress. 

The queen's easy, elegant, and condescending 
behaviour, made an impression on the .whole 
company, and the joy of seeing our young and 
beloved sovereign so completely happy in his 
royal consort, might easily be read in every 
countenance. Our late patriot minister too, 
might learn the sense this city retains of his 
past services, from the reception they gave him, 
which was such as must afford the highest satis- 
faction, and be considered as the most acceptable 
reward to a generous and noble mind. At his 
departure, he was saluted with the acclamations 
of the people, which continued to surround his 
chariot all the way to his house. The rest of 
the company did not separate till after three, 
So 
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and the whole was concluded with the utmost 
regularity and decorum. 

The streets through which their majesties 
passed in their return to St. James's, were illu- 
minated in the most brilliant manner ; but an 
accident had like to have happened by the 
breaking of the glasses of their, coach, in pass- 
ing under St. James's gateway. 

1765. Jan. 29. Alderman Janssen was sworn 
into the office of chamberlain, and gave security 
in the sum of 60,0002. to the lord mayor, and 
court of aldermen ; he, at the same time, de- 
sired leave to resign his gown as alderman, 
which was granted. 

April 8^ The right honourable the lord 

mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs, with their ladies, 
went to St. Bride's church, and heard a sermon 
preached by the Bishop of Bristol, from 1 Cor. 
xiii. 13. After which, the state of the hospitals, 
according to annual custom, was laid before 
them. 

April 11th. Three of the owners of 

Gravesend boats were convicted before the lord 
mayor, and paid the penalty of £5 each, for 
having taken in passengers, after the bell had 
rung at Billingsgate. 

— — April 24. The committee of city lands, 
-lett to Mr. Neale, a lease of twenty-one years of 
the toll of carts and wheelage over London 
Bridge, on a fine of £2,000, and a yearly rent 
of £735. 

— — Tuesday, June 25. The freedom of the 
city of London was presented to His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester, in a gold box. 
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1765. July 85. At a court ot common council, 
a petition from the magistrates of the city of 
Kcenigsberg, in the .dominions of Prussia, was 
read, setting forth the immense loss that city 
suffered by the dreadful fire that lately raged 
there, and praying assistance ; when it appeared 
that the loss sustained, amounting to £600,000, 
being above the faculties of any single corpora- 
tion, their agent was advised to apply for a 
general brief. This petition was addressed to 
the most illustrious, noble, learned, and venera- 
ble, the lord mayor and senators of the re- 
nowned city of London, &c. 

— — Oct. 15. At a court of common council, 
a motion was made and seconded, that the free- 
dom of the city of London be presented to His 
Most Serene Highness the hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick, in a gold box, of £150 value, which 
was agreed to. 

At the same time another motion was made, 
that all the members of the common council 
should be possessed of a certain Qualification— 
when it was doubted, whether the court had 
power to enforce such an order. 

Oct.' 23. An action was brought, and 

the cause tried against a farrier, for exercis- 
ing his trade within the liberties of the city, 
without being a freeman. His pretence was, 
that he had served as a farrier in the train of 
artillery, and was therefore entitled by law, to 
exercise his trade in any corporation within the 
King's dominions; but, it appearing on evi- 
dence, that none of the farriers, drivers of car- 
riages, or other such persons, employed in . the 
2g2 
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train of artillery, were ever considered as a part 
of the military establishment, a verdict was given 
against him* 

Nov. 9. — BUI of fare, as served up at the royal 
table m Guildhall, on the Lord Mayor's day, 
by Messrs. Horton and Birch. 

KING and QUEEN, 
Each four services and removes. 

First Service. 

Consisting of turrenes, fish, venison, &c. Nine 
dishes. 

Second Service. 

' A fine roast; ortolans, quails, knotts, ruffs, 
pea-chicks, &c. Nine dishes* 

Third Service. 
Consisting of vegetables and made dishes, 
green pease, green morrels, green truffles, car- 
doons, &c. Eleven dishes. 

Fourth Service. 

Curious ornaments in pastry, jellies, blanc- 
manges, cakes, &c. Nine dishes. 

Eight of the Royal Family, 

Four on the right hand of the king, and four 

on the left. 

Each four services before them, as follows : 

First Service. 
Consisting of venison, turtles, soups, fish of 
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every 'sort, viz. dories, mullets* turbots, bets, 
tench, soals, &c. Seven dishes. 

Second Service. 

Ortolans, teal, quails, ruffs, snipes, partridges, 
pheasants, &c. Seven dishes. 

Third Service. 

Vegetables, and made dishes, green pease, 
artichokes, ducks, tongues, fat livers, &c. Nine 
dishes. 

Fourth Service. 

Curious ornaments in cakes, both savoury 
and sweet ; and jellies, blomonges, in viariety of 
shapes, figures, and colours. Nine dishes. 

On the table, between each service, was 
placed near one hundred cold ornamentals, and a 
grand silver epergne, filled with various kinds 
of shell-fish, of different colours. 

Hot and cold dishes, four hundred and four- 
teen ; the dessert not included. 

1769. January 3. Yesterday noon, the right 
honourable the lord mayor held a wardmote at 
St Bride's church, in Fleet-street, for the elec- 
tion of an alderman of Farringdon-ward With- 
out, in the room of the late Sir Francis Gosling, 
when John Wilkes, esq., and Mr. Bromwich, a 
paper-hanger, on Ludgate-hill, were severally 
put up; at which time there appearing an 
amazing number of hands in favour of Mr. 
Wilkes, and very few for Mr. Bromwich, Mr. 
Wilkes was declared; but a poll being de- 
2g3 
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manded by the friends of Mr. Bromwich, the 
same began immediately, and closed at three, 
when the numbers stood as follow : 

Parish of St. Dunstan, for 

St. Sepulchre, 

St. Bride, 

St. Andrew, Holborn, 

St. Martin, Ludgate, 
The District of White Friars, 

69 256 

About three o'clock, Mr. Bromwich declined 
giving, his friends any further trouble, and Mr. 
Wilkes was declared duly elected, amidst the 
shouts of a prodigious number of people. 

Yesterday, at ten o'clock, a gentleman in 
Doctors' Commons, had an alderman's gown, 
value forty pounds and upwards, brought nome 
to his house, in order to be presented to John 
Wilkes, esq., in case of his election; and it was 
accordingly presented to that gentleman last 
night. 

1769. January 10. The following are the 
names of gentlemen, common-councilmen of the 
ward of Farringdon Without, who dined with Mr. 
Alderman Wilkes on Saturday last, by invitation, 
in the KingVBench prison, viz. Messrs. Brome, 
Richardson, Sainsbury, Chamberlayne, Wyatt, 
and Hitchcook. Mr. Wilkes received them in 
the politest manner. The dinner was plain and 
elegant, and composed of presents, received from 
Mr. Wilkes's friends in town and country, as a 
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testimony of their joy and satisfaction at his 
election. After dinner, the healths of his Ma- 
jesty and the Royal Family, success to the city of 
London, its trade and commerce, the county of 
Middlesex, the ward of Farringdon Without, 
Lord Temple, the Duke of Portland, the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Serjeant Glynn, 
Sir Joseph Mawbey, with other constitutional 
toasts, were drank ; and the evening concluded 
with the greatest mirth, decency, and unanimity. 

1769* January 27. The right honourable tne 
lord mayor held a wardmote at St. Bride's 
church, Fleet-street, for the re-election of an 
alderman for the ward of Faringdon-Without; 
when John Wilkes, esq., (whose former election 
was set aside by the court of aldermen), was 
again nominated, and re-chosen, without oppo- 
sition. The conduct of the lord mayor, on this 
occasion, was represented as truly polite, and 
universally applauded. 

— February 10. A common-hall of the 
livery was held at Guildhall, when Mr. Clavey, 
an eminent linen-draper, and one of the common- 
council of Faringdon-ward Within, was ap. 
pointed chairman. Soon after which, the livery 
being informed that Mr. Alderman Beckford 
was in the. council-chamber, some of the gentle- 
men were deputed to wait on him to desire his 
presence, with which he complied with his usual 
readiness, whenever the livery of London have 
requested his assistance. Mr. Beckford then 
entered the hall, funidst the greatest acclama- 
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tions, and ascending the hustings, addressed 
himself to the livery to the following purport : 

" I an* informed, gentlemen, that you intend 
to instruct your representatives. Tnis resolu- 
tion of yours is perfectly right, for it is constitu- 
tional. If any instructions should be given to 
me, which may be inconsistent with my own, 
sentiments, I shall always take the liberty, with 
decency and humility, to say, that in my opinion, 
they are improper; but far.be it from me to 
oppose my own judgment to that of 6,000 of my 
fellow-citizens. That giving instructions is ac- 
cording to law, and the custom of parliament ; 
w$ have the authority of that great oracle of the 
law, Lord Coke. [4th Institute, page 14.] It 
.must be so in the nature of things ; for, formerly, 
representatives were paid wages by thejr consti- 
tuents, but in some late houses of parliament, (I 
begl may notbeunderstoodhere as meaning to cast 
the least reflection upon the present, which is the 
most incorrupt I ever knew; all the world know 
them to be gentlemen of indisputable integrity,) 
but in some late houses of parliament, the repre- 
sentatives have rather chosen to receive pay and 
pensions from ministers than from their consti- 
tuents." He concl uded with advising the livery, 
in their instructions, .to attend to measures and 
not men, which he declared he himself had 
always done; and that he never would accept 
of place, pension, title, or any emolument what- 
soever. 

• A set of instructions were then, read twice 
over, and afterwards put up by the chairman, 
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article by article, and the sense of the livery 
taken of each, and all unanimously agreed 
to. 

1769. April 27. Tuesday, a court of alder- 
men was held at Guildhall, and the opinions of 
the council, relative to the election of Mr. 
Wilkes as alderman of Farringdon-ward With- 
out, was laid before them; when it appeared 
that the attorney-general, the solicitor-general, 
the Hon. Mr. Yorke, Mr. Serjeant Glynn, and 
Mr. Serjeant Lee, were of opinion, that the in- 
habitants had a right to elect Mr. Wilkes, but 
gave no determination as to the right of the 
court of aldermen to refuse him as a member of 
their body. The opinion of Sir Fletcher Nor* 
ton, the city recorder, and the common-serjeant, 
was, that Mr. Wilkes was not legally eligible to 
the office of alderman. — After the above opi- 
nions were read, the question was put, whether 
notice should be sent to Mr. Wilkes of his 
being duly elected; which passed in the ne- 
gative. 

The following is a list of the aldermen who, 
on Tuesday last, voted for, and against, Mr. 
Wilkes's 'being sent for to take upon him the 
office of alderman, in consequence ox the opinion 
of the majority of the council that he was eligi- 
ble for the office. 

For sending for Mr. Wilkes. 

William Beckford, esq. Brass Crosby, esq. 

Sir Win. Stephenson, knt. Richard Peers, esq. 
Bar. Trecothick, esq. John Kirkmao, esq. 
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Against sending for Mr. Wilfces. 

Sir R. Ladbroke, knt. Right Hon. Thomas Harley. . 

Robert Alsop, esq. Sir Henry Bankest knt. 

Sir T. Rawlinson, knt. William Nash, esq. 

Sir Richard Glynn, bart, Samuel Plumb, esq. 

Sir Robert Kite, knt. Brack ley Kennett, esq. 

1769* May .5. A common-council, was held at 
Guildhall, when the right hoa. the lord mayor 
opened the court by acquainting them that he 
had been twice applied to by a very respectable 
body of the livery, to convene the livery in 
Guildhall, that they might consider of the pre- 
sent posture of affairs; that he had given for 
answer, he would call a court of common-coun- 
cil, to take their advice on that head : his lord- 
ship then desired the town-clerk to read the 
statute of 13th Car. II., c. 5, which being done, 
many debates arose, and, at last, a question was 
put to the recorder and common-serjeant, whe- 
ther, in case that court should advise his lord- 
ship to call a common-hall of the livery, it 
would not be subversive of the power of the 
court of common-council? And they both de- 
livered their opinions that it would; but some 
members of the court objecting to those opinions, 
and the reasons on which they were founded, 
a question was put, whether that court should 
advise his lordship to call a common-hall, agree- 
able to the request of the livery ? It passed in 
the negative. The numbers for complying with 
the request of the livery, were seventy*two 
against ninety-two, viz. 
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Aldermen for the Question. 

William Beckford, esq. Barlow Trecothick, esq. 

Sir William Stevenson. 

Aldermen against the Question. 

Robert Alsop, esq. John Kirkman, esq. 

Kt. Hon. I homas Harley, esq. Thomas Hallifax. esq. 
Brackley Kennett, esq. John Shakespear, esq. 

1769. September 30. Yesterday morning the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs, went from 
the Mansion-house to Guildhall, and from thence 
to St. Lawrence^s church ; after divine service, 
they proceeded to the hustings, when a common- 
hall was held for the election of a lord mayor of 
this city for the year ensuing. After the alder- 
men had opened the business, Sir Henry 
Bankes's friends produced a bye-law, in oppo- 
sition to Alderman BeckfonTs nomination, which 
bye-law was made in the reign of Henry VIII., 
whereby it is enacted, that " no person who has 
served the office of lord mayor, shall be piit in 
nomination till the expiration of seven years 
from the time of his former mayoralty ." The 
livery having waited a considerable time, they 
grew impatient; whereupon Mr. Sheriff Towns- 
end came forward, and informed them of the 
cause of the delay, and read the bye-law. He 
afterwards observed to them, that there was a 
precedent in Sir John Barnard's time; and 
Messrs. Lovell and Almon recommended it to 
the livery, if there were not such a bye-law, to 
make one. On which, the bye-laws of the city 
were sent for, and the precedent was read, 
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setting forth, that Sir John Barnard* in the year 
1740, was a second time elected lord mayor of 
this city, after having served that office within 
two years before. The common-serjeant then 
made an apology to the livery, saying, this bye- 
law had escaped his notice. The court then 
proceeded to election. 

Sir Henry Bankes was first put up, but had 
very few hands ; then Barlow Trecothick, esq., 
for whom the livery were almost unanimous, as 
they were also for William Beckford, esq., both 
of whom were saluted by loud acclamations; 
and they were returned to the court of alder- 
men ; but a poll was demanded by Mr. Deputy 
Ellis and Mr. Rilev, in favour of Sir Henry 
Bankes ; upon which Mr. Lovell addressed the 
livery, recommending them to support their no- 
mination, and convince their fellow-citizens they 
were determined to be free. 

The poll began at four o'clock, and closed at 
five, when the numbers were, for Mr. Beckford, 
802; Mr. Trecothick, 257; Sir Henry Bankes, 
81. It was agreed, that the poll should begin 
again in the morning at nine o'clock, and close 
at ten, on account of the sheriffs having to go to 
Westminster, to be sworn in at the Court of 
Exchequer. 

. 1769. Oct. 4. The beadles and servants of 
the worshipful company of salters are to attend 
divine service at St. Magnus church, London- 
bridge, pursuant to the will of Sir John Salter, 
who died in the year 1605, who was a good bene- 
factor to the said company, and ordered that the 
beadles and servants should go to the said church 
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the first week in October, and knock upon his 
grave-stone with sticks or staves, three times 
each person, and say, " How do you do, brother 
Salter ? I hope you are well." 

At the close of the poll, on October 5, the 
numbers stood as follow : 

Mr. Alderman Beckford - 1862 
Mr. Alderman Trecothick . 1808 
Sir Henry Bankes - - 647 

And on Tuesday the 10th, a little before 
twelve, the two sheriffs, Messrs. Townsend and 
Sawbridge> attended by a very numerous con- 
course of citizens, met, pursuant to annual cus- 
tom, at Guildhall, in order to make a return to 
the court of aldermen of two persons, nominated 
by the livery* as proper to serve the office of 
lord mayor lor the ensuing year, when they de- 
clared the majority of votes to be for Alder- 
men Beckford and Trecothick, and returned 
them to the court accordingly. The aldermen 
then withdrew to the council chamber, to con- 
sider of the validity of this return. 

Mr. Beckford observed to them on this occa- 
sion, that the bye-law made in the third year of 
Henry VI. -was, in effect, repealed by another 
bye-law in the thirteenth year of the same king, 
and that both of them were set aside by another 
made in the thirty-seventh year of Henry VIII. 
That they were all three made for the particular 
circumstances of those times, and intended only 
to relieve those who might be re-chosen, and not 
to restrain the right of choice in the livery ; and 
that, if they were still in force, which he did not 
2 H 
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believe, they only rendered him not compellable, 
but still left him eligible. 

The precedents of re-elections, contrary to 
these bye-laws, were then called for, and pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Recorder then gave his opinion, that all 
the three bye-laws were still in force. t He as- 
serted, that they did not contradict each other. 
He went through all the precedents, and here 
supposing one thing might possibly have hap- 

Eened, and there supposing another thing might 
ave happened, he very learnedly endeavoured 
to shew, that the precedents produced should 
have no force. His speech lasted near an hour. 

Mr. Common-serjeant (very pertinently) dwelt 
on the defence of his own conduct ; from which 
he came to this unexpected conclusion — That he 
was of the same opinion with Mr. Recorder. 

Mr. Townsend then shewed the contradiction 
between the three bye-laws. He insisted, that 
-they were all three obsolete. . He rehearsed the 
reason of each, and shewed that with the reason 
the law also became null* 

Mr. Harley said, since there was so much 
doubt and difficulty, it would be proper to post- 
pone their decision, and take the opinion of 
counsel on the return of Messrs. Beckford and 
Trecothick. 

Mr. Townsend objected to Mr. Harley's pro- 
posal, and gave some strong legal objections to 
it. He observed, that the opinion of counsel 
Jhad been taken very lately by the aldermen on 
the return of Mr. Wilkes; that one.of the gen- 
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tlemen, Sir Fletcher Norton, Knight, had, with 
his usual sagacity and wisdom, written his opi- 
nion in such a character, that no one but himself 
could read it, and he might hereafter declare his* 
opinion to be whatever he pleased; that the 
other opinions were, together with Sir Fletcher's, 
sealed up carefully from the knowledge of the 
public, and most probably would remain so, till 
the gentleman who moved for those opinions was 
forgotten. 

It was then determined to receive the sheriffs* 
return, and the aldermen proceeded to their 
choice. 

Sixteen aldermen scratched for Mr.Beckford, 
and only six for Mr. Trecothick; whereupon 
Mr. Beckford was declared to be chosen by the 
aldermen. 

Mr. Beckford pleaded his age and infirmities, 
and wished, as he had before intreated them, 
that they had chosen Mr. Trecothick, at the 
same time declaring that he must decline it. 

Sir Robert Ladbroke then proposed, that, 
since Mr. Beckford had declined, the sheriffs 
should go back to the common-hall, and pro- 
ceed to a new election. Sir Robert's proposal 4 
was soon overruled. He then proposed to ad- 

{*ourn the common hall, in which he was seconded 
>y Mr. Recorder, who insisted that it was xery 
legal to proceed to a new election on such ad- 
journment. The sheriffs refused to agree to this, 
because no new nomination could be made under 
the old precept, nor any fresh poll taken, be- 
cause the act of parliament has expressly directed, 
that, whenever a poll is demanded, the same 
2h 2 
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shall be completed within the gpace of seven 
days. 

This second proposal of Sir Robert's was 
likewise overruled ; and so finished the business 
in the court of aldermen. 

At half an hour after four, the lord mayor, 
aldermen, &c, proceeded to the hustings. 

In the course of Mr. Beckford's speech to the 
livery, he observed, " That our day of slavery 
was out very little distant, if the present mode 
of trick and law chicane was tamely submitted 
to by the people; that our liberties were at an 
end, if the rights of the nation depended upon 
every old, unheard of statute, and new law quirk 
produced by ministers and ministerial prosti- 
tuted law officers/' 

After Mr. Beckford had made several apolo- 
gies for his inability to serve the office of lord 
mayor, from his age and infirmities, the livery 
still persisted in their entreaties to him to 
accept it, and it was echoed from every side of 
the hall, " Mr. Beckford, assist to save your 
country !" 

The lord mayor, in answer to the question of 
the livery, concerning Lord Holland, acknow- 
ledged the receipt of a letter from his lordship, 
and that the copy which appeared in the papers 
was a true one ; but said, be left it to Lord Hol- 
land to justify himself for having published his 
answer, and to reconcile it, if he could, with 
the character of a gentleman. 

On the 12th, about eleven o'clock, the two 
sheriffs, attended by a considerable body of the 
most respectable part of the livery of London, 
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went in form to Mr. Beckford's house in Soho- 
square, and there prayed him to accept of the 
office of lord mayor, which had been a second 
time so honourably and unanimously conferred 
upon him by the universal voice of his fel- 
low-citizens. After some consideration, that 
gentleman agreed to comply with their desires, 
and assured them, that nothing but his know- 
ledge of the laboriousness of the office, with 
his own inability and infirmities, could have 1 
made him so backward in meeting their 
wishes. 

The following is a copy of a letter delivered 
by Mr. Alderman Beckford, the same day, to the 
sheriffs, which he requested they would pre- 
sent for him to th» lord mayor : 

Soho-square, Oct. 12, 1769. 
My Lord Mayoe, 

I cannot resist the importunate request of 
my fellow-citizens ; their desires have overcome 
resolutions that I once thought were fixed and 
determined. 

The feeble efforts of a worn out man to 
serve them, can never answer their sanguine 
expectations. 

I will do my best, and will sacrifice ease and 
retirement, the chief comforts of old age, to their 
wishes : I will accept the office of lord mayor. 

I shall hope for the assistance 1 of your lord- 
ship, and my brethren of the court of aldermett. 
The advantage and good effects of their advice 
were experienced on many occasions in my late 
2 h 3 
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mayoralty, by your lordship's most obedient 
and faithful humble servant, 

William Beckford. 

1769. Nov. 9th. William Beckford, esq. 
elected lord mayor of London; when accom- 
panied by his predecessor, aldermen, recorder, 
sheriffs, &c. in their scarlet gowns, the sword 
and mace being carried before them, the city 
officers attending, went by water in the city 
barge, attended by the several companies in their 
barges, adorned with streamers and pendants, 
to Westminster, and having walked round the 
hall, and solemnly saluted aJJ the courts, they 
went to the Exchequer bar, and the lord mayor 
there took the oaths appointed, &c. After 
which, they returned in the* usual manner to 
Guildhall, where a magnificent entertainment 
was provided. 

— - Dec. 15. The city of London ordered 
the sum of three hundred, pounds to be given 
towards the relief of the sufferers, by a dreadful 
fire at St. John's, in the island of Antigua. 

Letter from the lord mayor to the 

secretary of war : — 

To the Right Honourable Lord Barrington, 
Secretary at War. 

Mansion-house, Dec. 18, 1769. 
My Lord, 
On Saturday, December the 16th, a relieved 
detachment of soldiers from Spitalfields, (with- 
out any previous notice given to the lord mayor) 
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marched, on their return, before the Mansion- 
house, and through the heart of the city, with 
drums beating and fifes playing, and made a 
very warlike appearance, which raised in the 
minds of the peaceable citizens, the idea of a 
town garrisoned with regular troops. 

I shall be much obliged to your lordship, if 
you will be pleased to inform me, whether this 
unusual appearance of soldiers marching through 
the heart of the city, with drums beating and 
fifes playing, was occasioned by the order of 
your lordship, or of any other commissioned 
officer. 

Ever since I have had the honour of being 
the first magistrate of this metropolis, I have not 
heard of any riot or disorder within my juris- 
diction ; and I trust, if any tumult should be 
excited by evil disposed persons, the force of 
the civil power will be sufficient to subdue all 
disturbances, and bring the offenders to justice, 
without the aid and assistance of a single mili- 
tary man. — I am, with great respect, your 
lordship's most obedient, and very humble 
servant, 

William Beckford. 



To the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor 
of London. 

War Office, Dec. 10, 1769. 
My Lord, 
I received your lordship's letter of yesterday, 
informing me, that " on Saturday last a relieved 
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detachment of soldiers from Spitalfields, without 
any previous notice given to you, marched, on 
their return, before the Mansion-house, and 
through the heart of the city, with drums beat* 
ing and fifes playing." 

Your lordship desires I will inform you, 
" whether this was occasioned by me, or die 
order of any commissioned officer." 

The detachment from the foot guards, re* 
lieved every twenty-four hours, which has for 
some time past done duty in Spitalfields, at the 
requisition of the worthy magistrates acting 
there, in order to secure tne public peace, went 
by order from hence ; but no particular direc- 
tions were given as to the manner in which they 
should march, which was left, as usual, to the 
discretion of the commanding officer. 

I am very clear in opinion, that no troops 
should march through the city of London in 
the manner described by your lordship, (though 
I find on inquiry, it is sometimes done,) without 
previous notice given to the lord mayor ; and I 
shall take care, that the officer who commanded 
the detachment, which returned from Spital- 
fields last Saturday, shall know my opinion. I 
will also take such measures as shall, I trust, for 
the future, prevent any just offence being given 
to the city, or ks chief magistrate. — I have the 
honour to be, with great respect, my lord, your 
lordship's most obedient humble servant, 

Bar&inctox. 
*■ - - 

1771. Brass Crosby, esq., lord mayor, Sand 
Alderman Oliver, sent to the Tower, by the 
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House of Gommons, for committing their mes- 
senger. 

1779. June 9. A court of aldermen was yes- 
terday held at Guildhall, when, at the instance 
of Mr. Alderman Sainsbury, the court ordered 
the city solicitor to prosecute an indictment 
found the last sessions at Hicks's hall, against 
Justice Wilmot, for having sent one Lester, a 
fellowship porter (who had been impressed), to 
be examined before the commissioners, who sent 
him to the Savoy. Alderman Sainsbury, who 
is a ruler of the fellowship, directed a Habeas 
Corpus to be moved for in the KingVBench, 
which was immediately granted, and the man 
set at liberty. 

The solicitor was likewise directed to prose-* 
cute George Elliot and David Owen, the other 
defendants in the bill, the constables aiding and 
abetting the said Justice in the assault and false 
imprisonment of Lester. 

1785. Jan. 21. Several lottery-office keepers 
were convicted before the lord mayor and Sir 
Wilkin Lewis, on informations brought against 
them, for insuring contrary to act of parliament, 
in the penalty of fifty pounds each. 

— Feb. 3. Twenty malefactors were hanged 
before the debtor's door, Newgate, for various 
capital offences. So great a number have not 
been executed at one time since the year 1740, 
when Jenny Diver and twenty others, suffered 
death. 

Feb. 4. This day the committee ap- 
pointed by the corporation, to present the free- 
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dam of the city to the Right Honourable William 
Pitt, met at Guildhall, in order to settle the 
mode in which the same should be presented ; 
and this morning, at half-past eleven, Sir Wilkin 
Lewis, chairman, and the other gentlemen of the 
committee, preceded by two city marshals, went 
in procession from Guildhall to Downing-street, 
where the freedom was presented to him in a 
gold box, and the chairman made an address 
suitable to the occasion. 

The following is an exact description of the 
city's liberal present to this eminent statesman : 

In the centre of the cover is a medallion, 
(encompassed with an enamelled imitation of 
pearls,) in which the city is gracefully repre- 
sented receiving Mr. Pitt as a free citizen, while 
she is in the act of presenting him with a civic 
wreathe : her attendants are Liberty and Power. 
In the foreground, with the city's regalia, is the 
emblem 01 Industry with the cornucopia of 
Plenty, her concomitant; on each si^ie is. a 
transparent enamel, through which is seen an 
engine-turned ground of the greatest exactness, 
bound by a polished gold moulding ; the finish 
or border on the top is a curious twisted band 
of gold, intersected with blue enamel binding, 
binding a white border with gold. The body 
of the box has in front the city's arms ; at the 
back Mr. Pitt's, both in medallions of the same 
taste as the top ; at one end Justice, at the other 
Britannia. 1 he bottom also corresponds with 
the top, only the medallion is painted with a 
most beautiful representatiop or the cenotaph 
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erected to the memory of the late Earl of Chat- 
ham, in the Guildhall. Within the cover of the 
box is the following inscription : 

•' At a common council nolden in the chamber 
of the Guildhall of the city of London, on Tues- 
day the 10th day of Feb., 1784— 

"Resolved unanimously. That the freedom of 
this city be presented to the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Pitt, as a mark of gratitude for, and ap- 
probation of, his zeal and assiduity in supporting 
the legal prerogative of the crown, and the con- 
stitutional rights of the people." 

1785. Feb. 11. In the court of KingVBench, 
the great question was decided respecting the 
insurance offices having a right to recover of the 
inhabitants of this city about £ £2,000, which 
they paid Mr. Langdale and other sufferers, 
during the late riots. The court determined in 
favour of the city of London. 

April 30. A court of common council 

was held at Guildhall. Three reports from the 
•committee of city lands- for repairing Newgate 
market, giving a further allowance to the clerk 
of the chamber for engrossing the city's accounts 
and inventories, and for paving the livery com- 
mittee's expenses, were read, agreed to, and re- 
ferred to the committee to carry into execution. 
The bill for laying a sundry duty on horses 
and carriages passing over Blackfriars bridge 
being called for, and not being immediately read, 
the lord mayor intimated that a memonal was 
intended to be presented to the court from the 
bond-holders; on which Mr. Powel explained 
to the court, by way of preparative for the re* 
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ception of the memorial, the nature of the busi- 
ness ; and by a very clear and accurate calcula*- 
tion proved, that the fears of the bond-holders 
that they should not be paid were erroneous, 
and that they would certainly be paid in less 
than ten years. The heads of the bill were 
afterwards read, and a debate took place, whether 
the toll gate should be fixed at the end of the 
bridge or at the Circus ; and it was agreed 
to be at the Circus. 

1785. Aug. 10. By act of Parliament the 
whole of Biackfriars bridge is constituted to be 
in the city of London. Since pulling down the 
toll gates, it has been found necessary to mark 
out the precise boundary between London and 
Surrey. This was done by Mr. Mylne, who 
caused a line to be cut deep in the pavement by 
the steps leading down to tne river, which marks 
the precise boundary. On one side of this line 
the word " London" is cut in large letters, on 
the other " Surrey." This will prevent all dis- 

Eutes about the limits. By this demarcation, 
owever, part of the corner house on the right 
hand side of the bridge is in London, and part 
of it in Surrey. 

Sept. 27. The state carriages of Alder- 
men Sanderson, the sheriffs for the following % 
year, were not embellished in the usual manner 
with their own arms, but with those of the city 
of London and county of Middlesex, with the 
motto " I serve' 1 underneath. After swearing 
in the officers for the succeeding year, they pro- 
ceeded from Drapers 1 hall to Guildhall, where, to 
save the trouble of returning in the evening, as 
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they used to do, the sheriffs and the keepers of 
the several gaols of the city, met in the sheriff's 
court, and the old sheriffs turned over the pri- 
soners under their care to the new sheriffs ; after 
which they returned to Drapers' hall, where 
sheriff Sanderson gave an elegant entertainment 
to several of the aldermen. 

1785. Oct. 7. The coal-meter's place, which 
had first become vacant by the death of Mr. 
Cust, and of which fourteen years and a half 
were unexpired, sold for upwards of i?4,480, 
under the assurance of the broker that it 
averaged upwards of i?490 per ann. The 
lease ior twenty-one years was purchased by the 
city, above six years ago, for «£4,900 only. 

Oct. 2\. At a court of common council, 

held at Guildhall, Mr. Bushnan was elected 
comptroller of the chamber, under the regula- 
tions of the report from the committee of city 
lands, in the room of Dutton Seaman, esq., 
deceased. Mr. alderman Newnham made his 

5>romised motion to increase the recorders salary 
rom £600 to £1,000 a^-year, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Oct. 22. Mr. alderman Newnham^s mo- 
tion to increase the recorder's salary from i?600 
to i?l,000, unanimously agreed to. 

■ Nov. 9. This year a distinguished 

novelty graced the lord mayor's show. Hitherto 
a solitary man in armour, like Hamlet's ghost, 
mounted on horseback, was used to parade the 
city;— a pageantry of three now supplied his 
place, one clad in iron, one in copper, and one in 
crass : alderman Wright, lord mayor. The pro- 
% i 
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cession proceeded to Crane stairs, where the 
aldermen, followed by the town clerk, the city 
remembrancer, city counsel, comptroller of the 
chambers, and other city officers, embarked on 
board the city barge for Westminster, where his 
lordship was, as usual sworn ; and after paying 
his compliments to the several courts in the 
hall, which had accompanied him in their respec- 
tive barges, returned to Blackfriars bridge, and 
from thence proceeded to Guildhall, where a 
specimen of civic hospitality was provided for 
them in the usual sumptuous and splendid man- 
ner. The respected, venerable, and patriotic 
Sir William Curtis is, if not the only surviving 
individual of those who composed the above 
procession, at least the only surviving alderman. 
1785. Dec. 5. In digging lately the new sewer, 
to carry off the water, which on a sudden foil of 
rain and snow, used to stagnate before the Man- 
sion-house, the workmen found at the end of 
Lombard-street, at the depth of ten or fifteen 
feet, several considerable masses of coarse tesse- 
lated pavement, made of large pieces of red 
brick, of an irregular figure, from one to two 
inches square, beaded in coarse mortar, nearly 
opposite to the church of St. Edmund the King. 
They also found there a small brass seal, with 
a heater shield, so corroded that no arms could 
be distinguished on it, and round it sygiUvm 

id. Proceeding farther, almost opposite 

the Post-office, they came to two flues, as of 
chimnies, one semi-circular, the other half square, 
each about a foot diameter, and about that dis- 
tance asunder in the north wall of a building, 
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and reaching from the ground nearly to the sur- 
face of the street : also a circular brick, of about 
nine or ten inches in diameter, broken in half, 
and having a hole in the centre, terminated in a 
kind of boss on the under side, which, as well as 
the upper, had been bended in mortar. Query, 
was this the first brick of a pillar of an Hypo- 
caust ? They also took up a Nuremberg token 
or two. Continuing their researches they found 
more of the tesselated pavement. 

1780. April 26. Justice Wilmot was fined 
one hundred pounds, by the court of King's- 
bench, for having imprisoned a fellowship porter, 
under the late act for impressing seamen. 

June 2. Lord George Gordon, at the 

head of 50,000 of 'the protestant association, 
presented their petition to the House of Com- 
mons, in conseouence of which, riots ensued, 
and damage to the amount of 20,0002. was done 
to the public prisons and private buildings, for 
which many individuals were hanged. 

June 7. Justice Gould refused protection 

of the military, from the rioters, relying solely 
on that of the law. 

July 8. The common-council voted an 

address to the king, by a majority of five only, 
for granting the aid of the military. 

1781. January 25. Lord George Gordon was 
arraigned for high treason. 

January 81. The king refused to re- 
ceive the remonstrance of the common-hall of 
the city of London on the throne, at which the 
livery expressed, very freely, their indignation. 

Feb. 6. Twenty-seven thousand pounds 

2i2 
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were paid by the city, for damages done by the 
rioters of 1780. 

1781. June I. Lord George Gordon tried and 
acquitted. 

Charter of .the Bank of England re- 
newed for twenty-five years, on lending govern- 
ment 4,000,000Z. at three per cent. 

1782. May 6. The resolutions respecting the 
election of Mr. Wilkes and Col. Luttrell, were 
expunged from the journals of the Commons. 

1791. June 3. At a court of common council, 
the town clerk laid a letter before the court, 
which . he had received from Philip Stephens, 
Esq., secretary to the lords of the admiralty ; 
wherein their lordships state, that they are aid- 
vised that freemen and liverymen of London are 
not exempted by law from being impressed. 
The solicitor inforrned the court, that writs of 
habeas corpus had been issued, and that the 
two men who had been impressed (and in whose 
behalf the town clerk had written to the secretary 
of the admiralty) were brought from on board 
the men of war to town, and that their case was 
to be argued in the Court of Common Pleas. 

— June 7. The Court of Common Pleas 
was this day remarkably crowded, in conse- 
quence of the case, of the above men (Joseph 
Randall and John French, two of the livery of 
London), who had been impressed, being about 
to be argued. A Jtabeas corpus being granted, 
in obedience to this writ, they were brought 
into court. Mr. Serjeant Hill appeared as 
counsel for the Admiralty. He said, that the 
question, which it was equally the wish of the 
Admiralty and the City of London to have de- 
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cided, was—* whether a man, being a liveryman 
of London, but a seaman, and fit to serve the 
king, was exempted from being impressed ?' 
* The Admiralty,' observed the learned serjeant, 
' were willing to have the important question 
tried by a jury, upon an action to be brought 
by the City or London ; or they would consent 
to have it put into such a shape as to be so- 
lemnly argued and determined by the court.' 

Lord Loughborough said, the question was 
of great public concern, and therefore, every 
case that bore upon it ought to be examined. 
His lordship asked counsel, what decision had 
been made upon the case of a waterman who had 
been impressed, who was a citizen of London. 
Mr. serjeant Adair remembered this case. It was 
argued before Lord Mansfield, when that learned 
judge dwelt for some time upon the practice of 
impressing, which, he said, was a right at common 
law, founded upon public policy and acknowledg- 
ed necessity. It was the opinion of Lord Mans- 
field, that the waterman in question had not, by the 
affidavits then produced, proved a legal exemp- 
tion, but the mam question nad never been decided. 

Lord Loughborough was of opinion that Ran- 
dall and French should be discharged upon their 
own recognizances, to appear on the second day 
of next term, when the question should be either 
argued before the court, or an issue directed to 
be tried by a jury. To this the counsel on both 
sides consented, and the men were accordingly 
discharged upon their own recognizances in 
twenty pounds each, to appear as above. 

1791. June 24. A common-hall was held for 
2 i 3 
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the annual election of city officees : when Mr, 
Alderman Anderson and Mr. Aldenhan Combe 
were chosen sheriffs, and Mr- Alderman Wilkes 
was re-elected chamberlain. Mr. Cowley at- 
tempted an opposition to Mr. Wilkes, on the 
ground, principally, that the offices of alderman 
and chamberlain were incompatible; but the 
livery would not hear him ; while, on the con- 
trary, they expressed the warmest approbation 
of Mr. Wilkes's declaration, " that he would 
live and die an alderman of London." 

1817. November 9. The lord mayor's pro- 
cession dispensed with, on account of the death 
of the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

— • Dec. 19. The gold coined in the reign 
of George III., was 71,639,213/. ; silver coined, 
4,306,120/.; fourteen millions of which were 
coined in 1816 and 1817. 

1818. Jan 4. A meeting took place at the Lon- 
don Tavern, when Alderman Waithman was in 
the chair, and a subscription opened for Mr. 
Hone, which amounted to upwards of 3,000/. 

Feb. 17. A common-hall was held of the 

freemen of the city of London, relative to the cruel 
conduct of ministers, during the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act ; and to petition parliament 
against granting them a bill of indemnity. 

— March 10. A law was passed to indem- 
nify ministers against the abuse of power during 
the late suspension of the habeas corpus act. 

— April 20. The chamberlain of London, 
in 1817, made known that Newgate cost the 
city 10,475/.; Giltspur-street prison, 3,809/.; 
and the Debtor's prison, 5,155/. per annum. 

Nov. 10. Mr. Favel, in the common- 
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council* moved some excellent resolutions against 
the system of the criminal law of England. 

1819. January 23. Southwark-bridge was 
opened, making the sixth metropolitan bridge 
over the Thames. 

Sept. 5. The lord mayor of London re- 
fused toconvene a meeting of the livery on thepro- 
ccedings- which had taken place at Manchester. 

— — - Sept. 29. At the Guildhall meeting for 
choosing a lord mayor, some spirited resolu- 
tions, condemning the transactions at Manches- 
ter, were moved by Mr. Thompson, when the 
common-serjeant denied the right of the livery to 
proceed to any other business, save that of elect- 
ing a mayor. One of the sheriffs (Mr. Parkins), 
then took the responsibility upon himself ; but 
proceedings were, nevertheless, instituted against 
the ringleaders of the livery on that occasion. 

October 1. At the close of the poll, for 

electing the new lord mayor, the numbers were 

For Alderman Bridges 8007 
' Alderman Thorp 2043 
Alderman Wood 2006 
Dec. 6. At a meeting of the common- 
council of London, a petition was resolved upon, 
to both houses, against the bills tending to restrict 
public liberty, which were then in progress. 

1820. Jan. 23. Died, his royal highness the 
Duke of Kent. 

Jan. 29. King George III. died at 

Windsor-castle, at the advanced age of 82, and 
in the 60th year of his reign. 

■ Accession of George IV. to 
the throne. 
Jan. 30. George IV. held his first court 
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at Carlton-house, when he took the oaths to 
maintain the church of Scotland, as well as 
those of allegiance, which were administered. 

1820. Jan. 31. The members of parliament 
sworn in. 

- George IV. proclaimed in the metropolis. 

Feb. 16. Funeral of George III. was 

performed at Windsor. 

- June 30. An address to the queen was 
voted in the common-hall, when it was dis- 
covered that a party of the horse-guards was in 
attendance, by order of the lord mayor-— a mea- 
sure that excited some sensation among the citi- 
zens—and the hall was abruptly dissolved. 

1821. March 1. A silver vase was presented 
to Alderman Wood for his undeviating attach- 
ment to the queen's cause. 

March 17. The court of common-coun- 
cil agreed to the report of a committee, which 
had declared that Sir William Curtis had im- 
properly held large balances, as receiver of the 
orphans' dues on coals. 

April 20. The corporation of London 

resolved on widening and improving the arches 
of London-bridge. 

- May 6. A south-west gale retarded the 
flow of the tide so much in the Thames, that it 
became fordable at London-bridge. 

May 29. An elegant service of plate 

was presented to Mr. Alderman Wood, for his 
exertions in behalf of the queen. 

June 2. The freedom of the city was 

Presented to Messrs. Denman, Brougham, and 
jushington, the queen's advocates, for their 
.strenuous support of that royal personage. 
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1821. June 14. Intended coronation of George 
IV. proclaimed. 

August 7. Queen Caroline died at Ham- 
mersmith, after an illness of eight days. 

August 8. The king embarked at Holy- 
head for Ireland. 

« Aug. 11. The king embarked at Green- 
wich, for Scotland. 

August J 7. The king made his public 

entry into Dublin. 

Sept. 6. The king embarked at Dun- 

leary, on his return. 

— — Sept. 24. The king embarked at Rams- 
gate, for Hanover. 

October 11. The King's public entry 

into Hanover. 

Dec. 28. Remarkable high tide at Lon- 
don-bridge, rising four inches higher than the 
great flood in 1774. 

1822. Jan. 31. The court of common-council 
petition parliament, complaining of the outrage 
committed on Alderman Waithman by the 
soldiery. 

• April 22. Alderman Waithman ob- 
tained a verdict of 500Z. against the proprietors 
of the John Bull newspaper, for a libel. 

April 25. Mr. Denman elected to the 

office of common-serjeant of the city of Lon- 
don. 

May 2. Extension of the Bank charter 

to 1814. 

1823. Feb. 7. A grand dinner was given to 
the Spanish and Portuguese ambassadors, at the 
city of London Tavern, when upwards of four 
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hundred individuals were present ; Jjord Wil- 
liam Bentinck in the chair. 

1883. Feb. 10, 11, 13. Meetings in the city, 
to take into consideration agricultural distress, 
and parliamentary reform. 

Feb. 20. A meeting took place at the 

Mansion-house, Alderman in the 

chair, to petition against the insolvent debtors' bill. 

The committee for the erection of London- 
bridge, awarded the first premium of 250/. to 
Mr. Forbes. 

- Feb. 27. A meeting was convened at 
the Mansion-house, Sir William Rawlins in the 
chair, to consider the exorbitant claim of the 
fire-act clergy to 2*. 9d. in the pound, on the 
nett rental, in lieu of tithes and oblations; when 
a petition to parliament to this effect, was unani- 
mously agreed upon. 

May 5. Voundation-stone of the Lon- 
don Orphan Asylum laid by the Duke of York, 
attended by numerous distinguished characters. 

May 30. It was determined, in the 

court C common-council, by 49 votes to 40, to 
agree to the bill in parliament for re-building 
London-L.idge. Government offered to advance 
150,000/., by yearly instalments of 20,000/.; 
and it was stated there were only seventeen 
houses on the London side of the bridge, and 
sixty-five on the Borough side, rental 6,000/. 
per annum, necessary to come down. The 
whole expense of the approaches would not ex- 
ceed 300,000/., and that of the bridge 400,000/, ; 
while the city would have a sum of 800,000/. to 
meet such expenditure. Mr. Rennie gave secu- 
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rity to the amount of 200,000/., that the bridge 
should not cost more than 400,000Z. 

1823. June 10. A court of common-council 
was held at Guildhall, when 1,000Z. were voted 
to the Spaniards, out of the city funds. On a 
division, 4 aldermen, and 70 commoners, were 
for the motion — against it, 7 aldermen, and 18 
commoners, thus leaving a majority of 49. 

June 12. The anniversary assemblage of 

the charity-schools of the metropolis took place at 
St. Paul's cathedral, at which about 10,700 boys 
and girls were present. The bishop of Calcutta 
preached the sermon. The Duke and Duchess 
and Princess Sophia of Gloucester were present. 

At another meeting of the common- 

council, 1,000/. were voted, to assist the Greeks. 

1824. Feb. 18. The workmen commenced 
their labour in excavating the bed of the river, 
for the foundation of the intended new London- 
bridge, by means of a steam apparatus, which 
filled three barges in half an hour. 

— Feb. 20. Mr. Slade moved the court of 
common-council to petition parliament to apply 
a part of the coal duties for the embellishing of 
the metropolis. 

April 19. At the Mansion-house, the 

festival of Easter was celebrated with great" 
splendour, many distinguished persons being 
present, among whom were the Duke of Sussex 
and Mr. Canning. 

— — June 15. Rules of the Fleet extended 
by the Judges, from the gate of that gaol to 
Chatham-place, taking in both sides of the way 
(excepting Fleet-market); also to St. Paul's, 
Salisbury-court, and Shoe-lane, including the two 
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churches of St. Bride and Ludgate, but except- 
ing Ave-Maria-Lane and Blackfriar's gate-way. 
■ June 15. First stone of the new Lon- 
don Bridge laid. Alderman Garratt, Mayor. 

Sept. 8. The London Gazette appeared 

without the name of a single bankrupt. 

Nov. 8. Mr. Waithman highly compli- 
mented by the chief baron, for his diligent at- 
tendon to the interests of the city during the 
preceding year. 

1824. Nov. 9. Alderman Garrattsworn intooffice. 

12. The lord mayor applied to for 

his sanction of a society, to do away with reli- 
gious infidelity ; but his lordship refused. 

Dec. 15. A resolution was entered into 

by the court of aldermen, for shutting out the 
public from the chapel of Newgate, when the 
" condemned sermons " are preached — a regula- 
tion adopted, in order to spare the wretched 
convicts an additional aggravation of their suffer- 
ings, in being made a public spectacle of, in a 
place which ought not to be resorted to from 
motives of curiosity. 

1827. April 30. The first stone of the 
new London University was laid. On this 
occasion an object of much general curiosity, 
mingled with much feeling of veneration, pre- 
sented itself; which was nothing less than' the 
identical mallet used in laying the first stone of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, and presented by its 
great architect. Sir Christopher Wren, to the 
Masonic Lodge of Antiquity, of which he was 
a member. The use of this venerable instru- 
ment was allowed on this occasion by permission 
of the R. W. G. M. of the Lodge. 
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- 1827. May 0. This day a court of common-council was held 
at Guildhall, in pursuance of a requisition to the lord mayor, for 
the purpose of considering the propriety of petitioning both 
bouses of parliament for the repeal of the corporation and test 
acts ; and to take such other measures as might be deemed expe- 
dient for the same purpose. 

Mr. Fav ell introduced his motion on this subject, by an ad- 
dress of some length, in which he took a review of the origin 
and effects of those acts, and pointed out what he contended to 
be the impolicy, the injustice, and the absurdity of their being 
-allowed to oontlnue upon the statute books of this country. As 
he had no wish to embarrass the present government, he would 
not press the question on Parliament at this particular moment: 
but, at the same time, he was anxious that this court should put 
upon record their sentiments on this important subject, which 
not only affected two millions of Dissenters, but involved a 
question deeply interesting to the majority of those who were 
conscientious members of the Established Church, inasmuch as 
It converted the sacred ordinance of the Lord's Supper into a 
passport to civil honour. The worthy gentleman concluded his 
speech by moving a resolution which embodied the substance of 
his observations. Mr. Pococke seconded the motion. Mr. 
Dixon could not see why the worthy gentleman opposite had 
changed the form of his motion (which was originally for a pe- 
tition to Parliament) since the last court day, unless it were in 
consequence of certain individuals, who were now in power, 
having stated their Intention of postponing certain important 
questions, which they dare not bring forward at present. But 
be thought that this court ought to act independently of the 
movements of any men. With respect to the resolution before 
the court, he saw no reason for adopting it, inasmuch as the 
acts in question were never put in force ; and be, therefore, 
thought it was better to let well alone. He concluded by 
moving the previous question. 
Mr. Savage seconded the amendment. 
Mr. Alderman Wood supported the resolution, but thought 
that the court ought not to delay petitioning Parliament on the 
subject. Although the prime minister had avowed his determi- 
nation to oppose the repeal of these acts, and the question of 
reform, yet be was now surrounded by a large number of men 
who were pledged to support these measures, and, consequently, 
be conceived the present to be a favourable moment for bring- 
ing forward their petition. 

Mr. Alderman Waithmsn agreed with his honourable col- 
league, that these acts were a disgrace to the statute book, and 
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ought to be repealed; but then the friends of such a measure 
ought to choose their own time for bringing it forward, and not 
suffer their enemies to choose it for them. He, therefore, sup- 
ported the resolution. 

Several other worthy comraon-councilmen expressed their sen- 
timents, all condemnatory of these acts. The question was then 
put, and the original resolution carried by a large majority. 

OFFICE OF SHERIFF. 

On the motion of Mr. Oldham, it was ordered, after some 
discussion, that such persons who hare been nominated by the 
lord mayor, to be publicly put in nomination for the offioe 
of sheriff, as shall, on or before the 26th inst., pay into the chem* 
berlain four hundred pounds and forty marks, with the usual 
fees, shall be discharged from such nomination, and exempted 
from being eligible to the said office hereafter, unless they be* 
come aldermen of London. 

CHRIST'S-HOSPITAL. 

Mr. Jones complained, that a resolution had been introduced 
for the adoption of the governors of Christ's- Hospital, the ob- 
ject of which was to admit the children of non-freemen into 
that institution, and thereby destroy one of the most important 
privileges of the citizens of London. He, therefore, moved that 
a special committee, consisting of the aldermen and such mem- 
bers of this court as were governors of Christ's- Hospital, to- 
gether with seven others, be appointed to watch over and report 
to this court, the proceedings of the court and governors of that 
institution. After a few observations on the part of some of the 
aldermen present, the motion was agreed to, and the committee 
appointed accordingly. 
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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT FOR THE CITY OF 
LONDON. 

Robert Waithman, esq., New Bridge-street. 
Mathew Wood, esq., South Audley-street. 
William Thompson, esq., Upper Thames-street. 
William Ward, esq. 

CITY MAGISTRATES. 

Right Honourable Anthony Brown, Lord Mayor, elected 
Alderman of Billingsgate in 1821, Mansion-house. 

ALDERMEN, 

Bridge Without .... 1185-1821.- "Sir William Curtis, bart., 
Broad-st Father of the City. 

Bishopsgate 1790. Sir Rich. Carr Glyn, bart. F, A. 

and L.S. Arlington -street 

Broad-street 1798. Sir John Perring, bart Port- 
land place. 

Portsoken 1798. Sir James Shaw, bt. America-sq. 

Bread-street 1800. John Ansley, esq., F.L.S. Dis- 
taff-lane. 

Cornhill 1801. Sir Charles Flower, bart, Fins- 
bury-square. 

Castlebaynard 1803. Joshua Jon. Smith, esq., Town- 
ball, Southwark. 

Bassishaw 1804. Sir Claud. Step. Hunter, bart, 

Bunhill-row. 

Dowgate 1805. George Scholey, esq., Old Swan. 
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Candlewick , 1807. Samuel Birch, esq.,Guildford-st. 

Cripplegate 1807. •Matthew Wood, esq., South 

Audley-streeU 

Cordwainer 1 807. 'Christopher Smith, esq., John- 
street, Adelphi. 

Walbrook 1808. Mohn Atkins, esq., Walbrook. 

Coleman-street 1812. Wm. Heygate, esq., Chatham-pl. 

Aldgate 1817. John Tho. Thorp, esq., Aidgate. 

Farringdon Without 1813. *Robert Waithman, esq., New 
Bridge-street. 

Bridge Within .. .. 1821. John Garratr, esq., Old Swan. 

Queenhithe 1821. Wm, Venables, esq., Queenhit. 

Recorder 1822. Newman Knowlys, esq., Lin- 

coln's-lnn Fields. 

Tower 1821. f Matthias Prime Lucas, esq* 

Harp -lane. 

Cheap 1821. *tWilliam Thompson, esq., 

Upper Thames-street 

Langbourn 1823. f John Key, esq., Abchurch-la. 

Farringdon Within 1823. t John Crowder, esq., Warwick- 
square. » 

Aldersgate 1826. fSir Peter Laurie, kt., Corn- 
wall-terrace. 

Lime-street ........ 1826. fC. Farebrother, esq., Lancas- 
ter-place, Waterloo-Bridge. 

Vintry 1826. fHenry Winchester, esq,, 

Strand. 

N.B. All before the Recorder have passed the Chair ; — and 
those marked thus f have served the Office of Sheriff. 

Sheriffs. I Under Sheriffs. 

Charles Farebrother, esq. I Mr. Thomas France, Bedford-r. 
Henry Winchester, esq. | Mr.Thos. Briggs, Line. Inn Fie. 

Deputies and Comvton^CouncU-Men of the City 
of London, annually elected on St. Thomas s 
Bay, the 21st qf December. 

Aldersgate Within, 4 Aldgate, 6 

Aldersgate Without, 4 Bassishaw, 4 
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Billingsgate, 10 
Bishopgate, 10 
Bishopgate Without 
Bread-street, 12 
Bridge, 15 
Broad-street, 10 
Candlewick, 8 
Castlebaynard, 10 
Cheap, 12 
Coleman-street, 6 
Cordwainer, 8 
Cornhill, 6 



Cripplegate Within, 8 
Cripplegate Without, 4 
Dpwgate, 8 

Farriogdon Within, 17 
Farringdon Without, 16 
Langbourn, 10 
Lime-street, 4 
Portsoken, 5 
Queenhithe, 6 
Tower, 12 
Vintry, 9 
Walbrook, 8 



£!ity-Officers. 



Chamberlain. Rich. Clark, 

esq. 
Assistants, Mr. Rich. Keys, 

Mr. Joseph Nalder, Mr. 

W. Walker, Mr. Thomas 

Theobalds 
Outer Office. Clerk of the 

Chamber, James Boudon, 

esq. 
Assistant, Mr. John Se- 

well 
Common-Serjeant, Thomas 

Denman, esq. 
Town-Clerk, Henry Wood- 

thorpe, esq. 
Judges of the Sheriffs' Court, 

John Vaillant, esq. Will. 

St Julien Arabia, esq. 
Common Pleaders, William 

Bolland, George Bernard, 

Hon. Chas. £. Law, John 

Mirehouse, — esqrs. 
Comptroller of the Chamber, 

Joseph Bushnan, esq. 
Principal Clerk, Mr. John 

Read 



Secondary of Giltspur street 
Compter, Samuel Colling- 
ridge, esq. 

Secondary of the Poultry 
Compter, Philip Wyatt 
Crowther, esq. 

Remembrancer, Tim. Tyr- 
rell, esq. 

Solicitor, Wm. Lewis New- 
man, esq. 

Coroner and Clerk of the 
Peace for London and 
Southwark, Registrar of 
the Mayor's Court, and 
Clerk of Arraigns for Lon- 
don and Middlesex, Tho- 
mas Shelton, esq. 

Justice of the Bridge-yard, 
Joshua J. Smith, esq. 

Clerk of Works, William 
Mountague, esq. 

Comptroller of the Bridge- 
house, Robert Finch New- 
man, esq. 

Bridge- Masters»Lewis Lewis, 
and Will.Gillman, gents. 
2l3 
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Under-Sheriffs,Thos. France, Duty on Coal, # SirWiU 
Thos. Briggs,— -esqrs. liam Curtis, bait. 

Principal Clerk of the Court Principal Land Coal-Meters, 
of Requests, Richard S. Thomas Reeve, esq. John 
Jupp, esq. Bumsted, esq. . 

Three Esquires of the Lord Clerks of the Coal-Market, 
Mayor's Household. Mr. John Butcher, Mr. 

Sword-bearer, Thos. Smith, Benjamin Wood, Mr. Jas. 
esq. Peat-sail 

Common Crier, Sam. Bed* Hali-keeper, Mr. Frederick 
dome, esq. Temple 

Water-bailiff, Nath. Saun- District - Surveyors of the 
ders, esq. Buildings in the City.-— 

City-Marshals, Nev. Browne, East, Mr, Jesse Gibson, 
Will. Wadham Cope Hackney : West, Mr. Wii- 

Collector of the City-Dues liam Mountague, Guild- 
at the Custom-House, Ed- hall: North, Mr. James 
ward Dew, gent. Mountague, Guildhall : 

Collector of the Orphan's South, Mr. Geo. Smith. 

Lord Mayor's Court. 
At the office, over the Royal Exchange, (10 till 4.) 

The Lord Mayor's court of record, in law and equity, is 
open every day, (holidays excepted). The court is held at 
the Guildhall about eight times in the year. 

Judge of the Lord Mayor's Court. 
The Recorder, N. Knowlys, esq. Lincoln's-inb-fields 
Common Serjeant, T. Denman, esq. 
Register, Tho. Shelton, esq. Sessions-house, Old-Bailey 
Deputy Register, Jos. Keech, Haberdasher-street, Hoxton 

Counsel. 
William Bolland, esq. 10, Farrar's-buildings, Temple 
G. Bernard, esq. 3, Paper-buildings 
Hon. C. E. Law, 10, Farrar's-buildings 
John Mirehouse, esq. 12, Paper-buildings 

Attornies and their Clerks, 
William Windale, Weald park, Stanmore, and H. Ashley, 
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T. N. Williams, Lansdown-place, Hackney, & R. Williams 
Geo. Tho. Rob. Reynal, Denmark-hill 
£dw. Lodge Ogle, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury 
John Carter, Kingsland 

Serjeants at Mace. 
At the Mansion- house, or at the Lord Mayor's Court Office. 
Tho. Newsom, Daniel Goff, John B. Whaley, Charles 

Sewell, John Walker. 

Courts of the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 

The Sheriffs have two courts which are courts of record 
for trial of debt, case, trespass, account, covenant, attach- 
ment, and sequestration, held on* Thursdays and Saturdays, 
for the Poultry^ and on Wednesdays and Fridays for 
Giltspur-street 

Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 
John Crowder, esq. Thomas Kelly, esq. 

Under Sheriffs. 
A. Wylde, esq. James Smith, esq. 
Judges. 
William St Julien Arabin, esq. SerjeantVinn 
John Vaillant, esq. Montague-street 

Judges' Clerk, John Thome, gent Curriers'-hall 

Counsel. 
Wm. Bolland, esq. 10, Farrar's-buildings, Temple 
George Bernard, esq. 3, Paper-buildings 
Hon. C. E. Law, 10, Farrar's-buildings . 
John Mirehouse, esq. 12, Paper-buildings 

Eight Attornies. 
C. Walker I. Davies C. Reeves J. Pullen 

T. Heawood J. Piatt H. Lewellen B. Davies 

Poultry Compter Officers, 
Secondaries 1 Office, 28, Coleman-street; Office noun, in 
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term, and far ten days after every issuable term, and one 

week after every other term, 11 till 2, and 5 till 7, and at 

all other times, 11 to 3. 

Secondary, P. W. Crowther, esq. 

Clerk of the Paper and Clerk Sitter, T. A. Loxley 

Chief Clerk, Mr. Joseph Price 

Yeomen. 

W. Warren — J. Warren — Hearae — Lucas — Wood- 
Richards — Reeves. 

Giltspur-steet Compter Officers. 

Secondaries' Office, 23, Coleman-Street, 11 till 2, and 5 till 

7, in term,— and 11 till 3 only, in vacation. 
Secondary, Samuel Collingridge, esq. 
Clerk of the Papers and Clerk Sitter, D. Richardson 

Serjeants at Mace for London. 
Those marked thus • keep lock-up houses, 

James Barber, 8, Red-lion- L. Simpson, 8, Mason V 

court alley 

J. Birch, 8, Mason Valley J. Hopwood, Chancery-lane' 

J. Burder, Coleman-street- H. Chapcott, 88, Chancery* 

buildings, Coleman-street lane 

John Clements, three tuns, C. Vincent, Mason's-alley 

Coleman-street F. Walbancke, M ason's-al ley 

J. Collins, 2, White-rose* J. Page, Bird-in-hand-court 

court J. Turney, 3, Bartlet's-build- 
•John Brock Walbancke, 3, ings 

Coleman-street-buildings J. Garland, 92, Chancery. 
T. Grayson, 21, Chancery- lane 

lane P. Pidgeon, 4, Great Bell- 
•Genn and Phipot, 7, Great alley 

Bell-alley, Coleman-street J. Estall, 3, St. Dunstan's- 
William Dunham, 2, Great alley 

Bell-alley 

Yeomen. 
Iak^— Hearae—Gimper— Wcwd— Wareu—Page-- 
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Scudamore — Haines^Richaitls—Doiiald—- Blades— Col- 
lins— Treacher — Reeves— -Chaffinch — Vial — Miller. 

Sheriffs' Office, 24, Red-lion-square, 11 till 2, and 5 till 7, 

in term, — 11 till 3, in vacation. 

Principals, Messrs. Burchell, Henchman and Burchell. 

Officers. 

Those with a * have houses of custody. 

*A brahams and Slo wman, 1 1, Prince, J: 8, Fetter-lane 
Red Lion-street, White- 
chapel, and 127, Chan, 
eery- lane 

•Burden, W. Great Bell- 
alley 

•Davis and Bull, 45, King- 
street, Soho, and 129, 
Chancery-lane 

•Dunham, J. Took's-court 

Green, George, Bell-yard 

•Hemp, James & Son, Shire- 
lane, Carey-street, sum. 
officer 

•Hirst and Son, 19, Took's- 
court, Cursitor-street 

Hulland, S. Took's-court 

Kindon and Stafford, Carey- 
street, summoning officers 

Levy, L. 88, Newman-street 

Phillips, J. 21, Carey-street 

Phillips, J. 127, Chancery- 
lane 

Borough Court of Record. 

Held every Monday at 3 o'clock at the Town-hall, St. 
MargaretVHill, Southwark, for Trial of Actions of Debt 
above 40*. Damages and Trespasses to any amount arising 
within the Bailiwick of the Borough. 
Steward, N. Know] ys, esq. Deputy, Mr. Wm. Jackson 
Protbonotary, J. Newman, High Bailiff, J. Holmes, esq. 

esq. Deputy, Mr. W. Jackson 

Counsel, G» Bernard, esq.— Hon. C. E. Law, 



•Radford, W. and Hulland, 

19, Carey- street 
Selby, P. Chancery-lane 
Shapcott, H. 88, Chancery- 
lane 
•Simpson, Wm. 115, White- 
chapel-road 
Soares,J. Eyer's-buildings 
•Sweet, J. 4, Cursitor-street 
Townsend, H. 31, Cursitor- 
street 
Walmsley, J. Cursitor-street 
Watkins, T. Castle-street, 

Holborn, sum. officer 
Whitcombe, I. Chanc-lane 
•Wilson, J. Prince's-street, 

Red-lion-square 
Wilson, Geo. Chanc-lane 
Wright, T. Warwick-street, 
Golden-square, summon- 
ing officer 
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Attornies, C* Humphreys, James Newman, G. R. Comer- 
Keeper of the Borough Compter, Mill-Lane, John Law. 
High Bailiff's Officers for executing process issuing from 
the superior court at Westminster. 
J. Whitmee, Wellington-terrace, Great Suffolk-street. 
Richard Law — J. Keiler — Town-hall. 

Justice Room, Town-Hall, Southward 

Justice of the Bridge-yard, and sitting alderman for South* 

wark, J. J. Smith, esq. 
Clerk, James Newman, gent. 
Messenger and Hall-keeper, Joseph Weald, Town-hall. 

Marshalsraen. 
Richard Reeve, 13, John-street, Great Suffolk-street, South- 

wark. 
John Wise, 72, Free-school-street, Horselydown. 

Whitechapel Court 
Held on every Thursday throughout the Year. 

Debts are recoverable in this court, from 40*. to 5/. and 
the proceedings cannot be removed into any other court. 

Steward or Judge, J. Vaillant, esq. 

Patentee and Prothonotary. Rich. L. W. Farmer, Court- 
street, Whitechapel, high bailiff of the Manor of Stepney. 

Counsel, Philip Keyes, esq. 

IRISH SOCIETY. 

Governor, John T. Thorp, Mr. Thomas Mitchell 

esq. aid. Mr. William Curling, juo. 

Dep. Gov. John Drinkald, Mr. William Walton 

esq. Mr. Edward H. Noy 

Newman Knowlys, esq. Re- Mr. William Day 

corder Mr. Thomas Hale 

Sir John Perring, bart. William Angell, esq. 

Joshua J. Smith, esq. aid. Mr. John Hatterson 

Christopher Smith, esq. aid. Mr. Jacob G. Cope 

John Atkins, esq. aid. Mr. George T. King 

Mn John Smallpiece Mr. Will. C. Hooper 

Mr. James Randell Mr. Will. Knox Child 
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Mr. William Row, jun. Mr. Peter Pope Frith 

Mr. James Frisby Mr. Apsley Pellatt 

Secretary, Robert Slade, esq. 

COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS, LAMPS, AND 
PAVEMENTS. 

Lord Mayor, and all the Aldermen and their Deputies, 
who are eligible. 

Cripplegate Within, Mr. F. 

Field 
Cripplegate Without, Mr. 

Rich. L. Jones 
Dowgate, Mr. John Forster 
Farringdon Within, Mr. H. 

Pritchard, Mr. John P. 

Hayward 
Ditto Without, Mr. Vincent 

Figgins, Mr. Ed. Tickner 
Langbourne, Mr. Wm. Rice 
Lime-street, Mr. John Dyster 
Portseken, Mr. Root Carter 
Queenhithe, Mr. Thomas 

Dutton 
Tower, Mr. Edwd. H. Noy 
Vintry, Mr. Chapman Mar- 
shall 
Walbrook, Mr. Thos. Hale 



Aldersg. Within, Mr. Will. 

Matthews 
Aldersg. Without Mr. Will. 

Walton 
Aldgate, Mr. Jos. Williams 
Bassisbaw, Mr. John F. 

Smallman 
Billinsgate,Mr. Will. Austin 
Bishopgate Within, Mr. Nic 

Phene 
Bishopgate Without, Mr. 

Solomon Bennett 
Bread-street, Mr. Jn« F. de 

Grave 
Bridge, Mr. F. Gye 
Broad-street, Mr. Jphn De- 

shons 
Candle wick, Mr. Jn. Downes 
Castlebaynard, Mr. James 

TopKs 
Cheap, Mr. Rich. Ganthony 
Coleman-street, Mr. William 

Hunter 
Cordwainer, Mr. Nathaniel 

Ainger 
Cornb3l, Mr. Ed. Ayton 

Gresluim Committee. 

The Lord Mayor Billingsgate, Edward Han- 
John Garratt, esq. aid. son, esq. 

Matthias P. Lucas, esq. aid. Bishopgate Within, Mr. W» 
Wm. Thomson, esq. aid. Day 
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Chief Clerk, Mr. Francis T. 

Donne 
Assistant Clerk, Mr. James 

Dickenson 
Surveyor, Mr. Sam. Acton 
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Bishongate Without, Mr. 

Walter A. Peacock 
Bread-street, Wm. Mathie, 

esq. 
Bridge, Mr. Benjamin Bo- 

vill 



Broad-street, Mr. Charlea 

Foster 
Candlewick, Mr. John R. 

Mander 
Castle Baynard, Thoa, Far- 

rance,esq. 



Harbour-Masters. 



Mr. Charles Rowland, 19, 
Cannon-street-road 



Captain Anthony Ludlam, 
Conduit Vale, Black heath 

Captain Alexander Murray, 
Royal Hill, Greenwich 

Captain John Fisher, Lon- 
don-street, Greenwich 

Mr. William Cousens, Lon- 
don-street, Greenwich 

Commissioners of the Lieutenancy for 
London. 

The Lord Mayor, Aldermen and their Deputies, Recorder, 
Chamberlain, and Common Serjeant, for the time being. 



Offices, Little Thames-street, 
St. Catharine's, and Oanal- 
Office, BlackwalL 



Jasper Atkinson 

Thomas Bainbridge 

Sir Robert Baker, knt 

Euward Gale Boldero 

• James Brogden 

Joseph Bushnan 

Lord Carrington 

Abel Chapman 

James Curtis 

George Dorrien 

Samuel Douglas 

Samuel Drewe 

Hon. Wm. Fullarton £1- 

phinstone 
John Forbes 
Thomas Furley Forster 
Henry Golding 
•Pascoe Grenfel 
Jeremiah Uarman 



George Hibbert 
Robert Holford 
Randle Jackson 
Thomas King 
Thomas Langley 
Andrew Loughnan 
Ebr. Fuller-Maitland 
•William Maoning 
William Mellish 
Sir Thomas Neave, bt 
Jeremiah Olive 
•John Pearse 
Henry Peters 
Charles Pole 
Richard Puller 
Charles Robinson 
John RowJatt 
. *George Smith 
♦Samuel Smith 
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Isaac Solly Timothy Tyrrell 

Robert Thornton Robert Williams 

Samuel Thornton William Willis 

Stephen Thornton Matthew Wilson 

The above Gentlemen are Esquires by Virtue of the King's 
Commission. 

Standing Counsel and Assessor to the Court in all Cases 
of Appeal, Handle Jackson, esq. Middle Temple-lane. 

Clerk and Treasurer, Edward Grose Smith, esq. 4, Fins- 
bury-square. 

Messenger, Mr. John Vaughan, 23, Branch-place, Hoxton. 

The Honourable Artillery Company. 

Captain General, The King Chaplain, And. Hatt, D.D. 

President, # Sir Wm. Curtis, Physician, J. A. Gordon, 

bart M.D. 

Vice-President, Sir Jas. Shaw, Surgeon, Robert Pugh, esq. 

bart. Assistant, Mr. Wm.Kingdon 

Treasurer, Sir John Perring, Quarter-Master, R, S. Kirby 

bart Sejeant-Major, Mr. William 
Colonel, The Duke of Sussex Bossy 

Lieut-Colonel, Chas. Edw. Secretary, Mr. William H. 

Cox, esq. White 

Major, J. W. Freshfield,esq. Messenger, John Edwards 

Adjutant, U. W. Hemans, Drum major, John Clark 

esq. 

Receivers General of Land and Assessed 
Taxes in London and Middlesex. 

London and Eastern District, Richard Nixon, esq. Office, 

No. 10, Mansion-House* street 
Westminster and Western District, William Bagot, esq, 
Deputy, John Juland Rawlinson. — Office, Beraer's-street. 

MAGISTRATES, &C. OF THE POLICE-OFFICES. 

Bow-Street, Covent-Garden. 
Magistrates. 
Chief, Sir Richard Birnie, kt. 3, Bow-street, and Acton. 

2l 
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Geo. Rowland Mlmhull, esq. Bentinck-street. 
Thomas Hall, esq. 1, Great Queen-street 



Clerks. 
Mr. Stafford, at the Office 
Mr. W. Woods, Kensington 

Constables. 
John Townsend, Pimlico 
John Bayers, Pimlico 
John Vickery, 54, 8t John- 
street 
Samuel Taunton, 27, Duke- 
street 
Daniel Bishop, 41, Great 
Queen's-street 



George Ruthven, 15, Holies- 
street 

William Salmon 

Thomas Smith 

Conductor of the Horse Pa- 
trol Establishment. Mr. 
Day, Home Department, 
Whitehall, and 8, Canon- 
row, Westminster 

Conductor of the Foot Pa- 
trol Establishment, Mr. 
Stafford, at the Office 



Great Marlborough-Street. 

Henry Moreton Dyer, esq. Frederick Adair Roe, esq. 

Regent's Park 1st Clerk, Mr. Fitzpatrick 

John Edward Conant, esq, 2nd Clerk, Mr. William 

at the Office Bishop 

Hatton-Garden. 



Baker John Sellon, esq. 

Chapter- house, St Paul's 
Allan Stewart Laing, esq. 

Temple 



William Lorance Rogers, 
esq. Upper Bedford place 
1st Clerk, Mr. Thos. Mai let t 
2nd Clerk, Mr. R. Edwards 



Worship-Street, Shoreditch. 

William Benett, esq. York- Henry Osborne, esq. Fig 

street, Pbrtman-square Tree-court, Temple 

Samuel Twyford, esq. Tan- 1st Clerk, Mr. Wm. Heritage 

field-court, Temple 2nd Clerk, Mr. Robt. Bayfes 

Lambeth-Street, Whitechapel. 

Sir Daniel Williams, knt. 
Stamford-hill 

Mathew Wyatt, esq. at the 
Office 

John Hardwick, esq. Pump- 
Court, Temple 



1st Clerk, Mr. John Thomp- 
son 

2nd Clerk, Mr. William 
Osman 
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High-Street, Mary-le-bone. 

Edmund Griffith, esq. at the 1st Clerk, Mr. John James 

Office Mallett 

William Hoskins, esq. Lower 2nd Clerk, Mr. Jas. Thomas 

Grosvenor-street 
John Rawlinson,esq. Russel- 

square 

Queen Square, Westminster. 

Wm. A. A. White, esq. Col- David W. Gregorie, esq at 

lege street, Westminster the Office 

Edward Markland, esq. 9, 1st Clerk, Mr. Blackinston, 

James-street,Buckingham- 4, SymondVInn 

gate 2nd Clerk, Mr. Miller 

Union-Hall, Southwark. 

Rob. Joseph Chambers, esq. Jas. Stamford Caldwell, 14, 

Keppell-street Paper- buildings, Temple. 

Maurice Swabey,esq.l, Old- 1st Clerk, Mr. Rich. Staples 

square, Lincoln's-Inn 2nd Clerk, Wm. D. Burnaby 

Thames Police Office, 259, Wapping-street 

Thomas Richbell, esq. at the Second, Mr. James Fell, 58, 

Office Paradise -street, Rotber- 

William Ballantine, esq. hithe 

Hampstead Principal Surveyor, James 

William Broderip, esq. Lin- Evans 

colnVInn Receiver of Police, Thomas 

Chief Clerk, Mr. Ed. Will. Venables, esq. Home De- 

Symons, East-lane, Wal- partment, Whitehall, and 

worth 4, Halkin-street, Grosve- 
nor place 

Borough-Court, Southwark. 

High Bailiff, John Holmes, Counsel, Geo. Bernard,* esq. 

esq. Hon. Chas. E. Law 

Steward, Newman Knowlys, Keeper of the Compter, John 

esq. Law 

Prothonotary, James New- 
man, esq. 

2l2 
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Justice-Room, Town-Hall, Southwark. 

Justice of the Bridge* Yard, Clerk, James Newman, esq. 
and Sitting Alderman for Hall-keeper, Joseph Weald 
Southwark, Joshua J. 
Smith, esq. 

Whitechapel-Court. 

Steward, John Vaillant, esq. 
Prothonotary, R. W. L. Farmer, esq. 
Counsel, Philip Keys, esq. 

Public Prisons. — Fleet Prison. 

Warden, Wm, R. H. H. Brown, esq. 
Deputy, Mr. Will. Brown. 

King's Bench Prison. 

Marshall, William Jones, esq. 
Deputy, ■ Easton. Chaplain, Rev. W. Evans. 

Newgate. 

Keeper, Mr. John Wontner. 
Ordinary, Rev. Horace S. Cotton. 

Debtors* Prison, Whitecross-street 
Keeper, Mr. James Spencer. 

Giltspur-street Compter. 

Keeper, Mr. John Teague. 
Chaplain, Rev. Methusaleh Davis. 

Ludgate Prison. 
Keeper, Mr. John Teague. Chaplain, Rev. John Rose. 

General Penitentiary, Millbank. 

[Under the Superintendance of a Committee appointed by 
the King in Council.] 

Secretary, Robert Auld, esq. Surgeon, James Wade, esq* 

Governor, Benj. Chapman, Medical Superintendant,An- 

esq. thony White, esq. 

Chaplain, Rev. John T. MastManufac. Mr.Jordison 

Giant White 
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Warehouseman* — Ward Dep. Matron, Mrs. Bryant 

Steward, Mr. Thomas Rick- Porters, Scott Bradshaw, 

ford William Jaques, James 

Governor's Clerk, Mr. John Blanchfbrd 

T. Kyle Serjeant Patrole, John Betts 

Matron, Mrs. Palmer Messenger, Geo. Saunders 



Bankers in London. 

Barclay, Tritton, Bevan and Co. — 54, Lombard-street. 
Barnard, Dimsdale, and Barnard,— 50, Cornhill. 
Baraetls, Hoare, and Co.—- 62, Lombard. street. 
Bond, (John) Sons, and Pattisal, — 2, Exchange-alley. 
Bosanquet, Pitt, Anderdon, and Franks, — 73, Lombard-st 
Bouvetie (Hon. Pleydell) and Antrobus, — 35, a Craven st 
Broun, Janson, and Co.— 62, Abchurch-lane. " 
Child and Co-— 1, Fleet-street. 
- Cockburns and Co.— 4, Whitehall. 
Cockerell, Trail, and Co. — 8, Austin Friars. 
Cocks, Cocks, and Biddulph,— 43, Charing-Cross. 
Coutts and Co. — 59, Strand. 

Cunliffe, Brooks, Ounliffe, and Co.— 33, Bucklersbury. 
Curries, Raikes, and Co.— 29, Cornhill. 
Curtis, (Sir William, bart.) Robarts, and Curtis,— 15, 

Lombard-street. 
Denison, Joseph, and Co. — 106, Fenchurch-street. 
Dixon, Langdale, Dixon, and Brooks —25, Chancery-lane. 
Doriens, Magens, Magens, Mello,and Co.— 22, Finch-lane. 
Drewett and Fowler.— 60, Old Broad-street 
Drummonds and Co.— 49, Charing-Cross. 
Esdaile, (Sir James) Esdailes, Hammets, and Co.— 21, 

Lombard-street. 
Frys and Chapman,— MildredVcourt, Poultry. 
Fuller (Richard and George) and Co — 84, Cornhill. 
Gill, Thomas, and Co.— 42 /Lombard-street. 
Glyn, (Sir R. C.) Mills, Halifax, Glyn, Mills, and Glyn— 

67, Lombard-street. 
Gosling (Francis and William) and Sharp— 19, Fleet st. 
Grote, Prescott, Grote, and Prescott-— 62, Threadneedle-st. 
2 l 3 
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Greenwood, Brooksbank, and Clarke,— 69, 



Pall-Mafl. 

Hanburys, Taylor, and Lloyds,— 60, Lombard-street. 
Hankeys and Co.— 7, Fencnurch-stieet. 
Henries, Farquhar, Halliday, Davidson, and Chapman,— 

16, St Jameses-street. 
Hoare, Henry, Henry-Hugh, Charles, William-Henry, and 

Henry Merrick, — 37, fleet-street. 
Hopkinsons, (George-Caesar, Charles, and Edmund) — 3, 

Regent-street, St. James's. 
Jones, Lloyd, and Co. — 43, Lothbury. 
Jones (John)— 41, West-Smithfield. 
Kay (Sir Will, bart.) Price, Marryatt, and Coleman,— 1, 

Mansion-house-street. 
Kinloch and Sons,— 1, New Broad-street. 
Ladbrokes, Kingscote, and Gill man,— Bank-buildings. 
Lees, Brassey, Farr, and Lee,— 71, Lombard-street. 
Lubbock, (Sir John, bart.) Lubbock, Forster, and Clarke, 

— 11, Mansion-house-street, 
Marten, Call, Arnold, and Marten,— 25,'Old Bond-street 
Martin, Stone, and Martin,— 68, Lombard-street. 
Masterman, Peters, Mildred, Masterman, and Co.— 34, 

Nicholas-lane. 
Maude, John and Thomas, and Co.— 14, Great George-si. 

Westminster. 
Morlands, and Co.— 50, Pall-Mall. 
Pares and Heygate, — 25, New Bridge-street. 
Praeds, Mackworth, Newcombe, and Fane, — 189, Fleet-st. 
Puget, Bainbridge, and Co.— 12, St Paul's Church-yard. 
Ransom and Co.— 1, Pali-Mall East 
Remington, Stephenson, Remington and Toulmin,— 69, 

Lombard-street 
Rogers, Towgood, Rogers, Olding and Bycott,— 29, Cle- 

roent*s-lane. 
Sansom and Postlethwaite, — 65, Lombard-street 
Scott, (Sir Claude, bart.) Williams's and Co.— Margaret- 
street Cavendish-square. 
Sharpe (William) and Sons,— 8, West-Smithfield. 
Smith, Payne, and Smiths, — Mansion-house-place. 
Snow and Paul,— 217, Strand. 
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Spooner, Attwoods, and Spooner,— 27, Gracechurch-street 

Stevenson and Salt,— 20, Lombard-street. 

Twining, Richard, George, and John-Aldredj— Devereux- 

court, Strand. 
Veres, Ward, and Co. — 77, Lombard-street 
Weston, Young, and Bostock, — 37, High-street, Borough. 
Whitmore, Wells, and Whitmore, — 24, Lombard-street. 
Williams, Williams, Deacon, Labouchere, and Co. — 20, 

Birchin-lane. 
Willis, Percival. and Co. — 76, Lombard-street. 
Wright, Selby, and Robinson, — 5, Henrietta-street, Covent- 

garden. 



THE STRANGER'S GUIDE 

To places of General Resort in London and Westminster; 
as Public Offices, with the Hours of Attendance ; Socie- 
ties, Prisons, Inns of Court, Charities, Places of Amuse- 
ment, Exhibitions, &c. 



Public Offices, 

Accomptant-General's Of- 
fice, Chancery-lane, from 
9 to l,and4to6 

Admiralty, near Whitehall 

Admiralty Court and Record 
Offices, College-square, 
Ds. Com. from 9 to 7 

Affidavit Office, Symond's- 
inn, from 1 to 2, and 4 
to 6 

African Company, No. 60, 
Mark-lane 

Agriculture, Board of, Sa- 
ville-row 

Alienation Office, KingY 
Bench-walk, Temple, from 
9 to 1, and 3 to 5 ; in the 
long vacation, only on 
Monday and Wednesday, 
from 11 to 12 



Societies, <$r. 

Alien Office, Crown-street, 

Westminster 
Alliance Marine Insurance 

Company, New-court, St. 

Swithins-lane 
Allowance Office for spoiled 

Stamps, Somerset-place, 

Strand 
Almoner's Office, Seotld-yd. 
American Agency, Fen* 

church- street 
American Fund Office, City 

Chambers 
Amicable Society, Serjt.-inn 
Animal Humanity Society, 

72, Quadrant, Regent-st. 
Antiquarian Society, Somer- 
set-place 
Anti-Slavery Society, 18, 

Aldermanbury 
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Apothecaries 9 Hall, Water- 
lane, Blackfriars 

Appeals for Prizes, Doctors* 
Commons 

Arches Court, Doctors' Com* 
mons 

Archdeacon of London's 
Court, Doctors* Commons 

Archdeacon of Rochester's 
Court, Bennet's-hill, Doc- 
tors* Commons 

Armorial Bearing License 
Office, (principal) Somer- 
set-place 

Ditto for the city of London, 
50, Lombard-street, Corn- 
hill 

Army Pay Office, Whitehall 

Army Medical Board,White- 
hall 

Assay Office, Carey-street, 
Cheapside 

Asiatic (Royal) Society, 
Grafton-street 

Auction Mart, Bartholo- 
mew-lane 

Auditors* Office (Exche- 
quer), Palace-yard, from 
lOtol 

Auditors of Land and Win- 
dow Tax, Palace- yard, 
Westminster 

- Auditors of Public Accounts, 
Somerset-place, from 10 
to 2 

Augmentation Office, New 
Palace yard, from 10 
to 1 

Bank of England, Thread- 
r needle-street 

Bankrupts' Office, Bell-yard, 



Temple-bar, from 10 to 2 9 
and 5 to 8 

Barrack Office, Pall Mall and 
Tower 

Bill of Middlesex Office, 15, 
ClifTord's-inn, from 10 to 
12, and 4 to 6 

Bishop of London's Office, 
Knight Rider-street, from 
9 to 8 

Blackwell Hall Factors* 
Company, BasinghaU- 
street 

Board of Control for India Af- 
fairs, Cannon-row, West- 
minster, from 10 to 4 

Board of Works, Scotland- 
yard 

Board of Trade, Treasury, 
Whitehall 

Borough Court, St. Marga- 
ret's-hili 

British Annuity Company, 
New Broad-street 

British Museum, Great Rus- 
sell-street 

British National Endeavour, 
Paddington-green 

Buckingham House Palace, 
St. James's-park 

Canada Company, 13, St. 
Helen's- place 

Carlton Bouse, Pall-mall 

Cart Office, Essex-street, 
Strand 

Chancery Office, Southamp- 
ton-buildings, from 10 to 
2, and 4 to 8. 

Chancery Court, Lincoln's- 
inn-halJ, and Westmin- 
ster-hall • 
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Chapter House, north side 
of St Paul's 

Charter House, Aldersgate- 
street 

Chamber of Commerce, 
Cornhill 

Chelsea Water Works, 
(Office) Abingdon-street, 
Westminster 

Chirographer's Office, Mid. 
Temple-lane 

Church and Chapel (New) 
Society,Duke.street, West- 
minster 

City Solicitor's Office, 
Guildhall 

Clerk of the Rules Office, 
K. B. Symond's-inn, from 
10 to 2 

Clerk of the Doquets, K. B. 
King's Bench Office 

Ditto, C. P. Tanfield-court, 
Inner Temple 

Clerk of the Doqueta, C.P. 
Prothonotaries' Office 

Clerk of the Errors Office, 
K.B.Roll's-yard 

Ditto, C. P. at Mr. Pepys, 
Chancery Office, South- 
ampton buildings 

Clerk of the Escheats, 
Somerset-place 

Clerk of the Essoigns, Elm- 
court, Middle Temple, 
from 9 to 2, and 4 to 8, 
in term \ and 4 to 6, in 
vacation 

Clerk of the Juries and Ha- 
beas Corpus Office, Chan- 
cery-lane, from 10 to 3, 
and 5 to 8 in term 



Clerk of the Papers Office 
K. B. Symond's-inn, from 
10 to 1, and 6 to 8, and 
at the King's Bench Pri- 
son, from 10 to 2, and 6 
to 9 

Clerk of the Papers, C. P. 
Fleet Prison, from 10 to 
3, and 6 to 9 

Clerk of the Peade for Surry, 
No. 6, King's Bench-walk, 
Temple 

Clerk of the Outlawries, 1, 
Pump-court, Middle Tem- 
ple 

Clerk of the Crown's Office, 
Roll's-yard, Chancery- 
lane 

Clink* Liberty Court of* 
Southwark 

Coachmakers' Hal), Foster- 
lane 

Coal Meters' Office, Nor- 
thumberland-street, Strand 

Coal Exchange, Lower 
Thames-street 

College of Physicians, Pall* 
Mall 

Commercial Dock Company, 
106, Fenchurch-street 

Com. in Chiefs Office, 
Horse Guards 

Commissary Gen. Office, 
Parliament-straet 

Commissioners of Land and 
Assessed Taxes, Guild- 
hall 

Commissioners of Sewers 
Office, Guildhall-yard. 
King-street, Cheapside; 
ditto, Carlisle-street, Soho 
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Commissary's Office for 
Surry, Godliman street 

Committee of Council for 

' Trade and Plantations, 
Whitehall, from 10 to 4 

Common Bail Office, K. B. 
Inner Temple, from 1 1 to 
1, and 4 to 7 in term, and 
4 to 6 in vacation 

Common Fleas Office, Tan- 
field-court, Inner Temple, 
from 10 to 1, and 4 to 8 
in term, and 4 to 6 in va- 
cation 

Commons, House of, Palace* 
yard, Westminster 

Comptr. of Army Accounts, 
Horse Guards 

Comptroller, City, Office, 
Guildhall 

Copper Company's Office, 
Bush lane and Watling- 

" street 

Corporation Office, No. 16, 
Paper-buildings, Inner 
Temple, from 10 to 12, 
and 4 to 7 

Corn Exchange, Mark-lane 

Council Office, Cockpit, 
Whitehall, from 10 to 4 

Court of Exchequer, Palace- 
yard, Westminster 

Court of King's Bench, Com* 

. mon Pieas, and Exche- 
quer, are held in West- 
minster Hall, and Guild- 
hall 

Courts of Conscience, Guild- 
hall; Ful wood's Rents, 
Holborn; Castle-street, Lei- 
cester-fields j Vine-street, 



Piccadilly; Union Hall, 
Southwark ; and Osbora- 
street, Whitechapel 

Crown Office, King's Bench- 
walk, Temple, 10 to 2, 
and 4 to 8 

Cursitor's Office, Chancery, 
lane, from 9 to 2, and 
from 4 to dark before 
Michaelmas, and the rest 
of the year from 4 to 7. 

Custom House, Lo. Thames- 
street, from 9 to 3 

Custos Brevium Office* 
Brick-court, Middle Tem- 
ple, 10 to 12, and 4 to 7 

Deputy Remembrancer's 
Office, Exchequer Office, 
K. B. Walk, Temple 

Declaration Office (see 
King's Bench Office) 

Delegate Office, College- 
square 

Dispensation Office, New- 
court, Temple 

Docks, East India, Black wall 

Docks, West India, Poplar 

Ditto, London, Wapping 

Doctors' Commons, near 
St, Paul's Church-yard 

Duchy Court of Lancaster, 
Somerset-place, from 9 to 
2, and 4 to 8 

Duchy of Cornw. Office, 
Somerset-place 

Dutch Property Office, Old 
Broad-street 

Eastland Company, Step- 
ney-lane, Wood street 

East India House, Leaden- 
hall-street 
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East India Commission Of- 
fice, Whitehall 

Entomological Society, Lit- 
tle Chelsea 

Equity Exchequer Office, 
K.8. Walk, Inner Temple 

Error Office, K.B. Chan^ 
eery-lane 

Examiner's Office, Roll's- 
yard, Chancery-lane, from 
9 to 1, and 3 to 7, in 
term only 

Exchequer Office, Inner 
Temple, from 10 to 12, 
and 5 to 7 in term time, 
and 10 to 12 in vacation 

Ditto, New Palace yard, 
Westminster 

Exchequer of Pleas Office, 
Lincoln's-inn Old-build- 
ings, 9 to 2, and 4 to 8 

Exchequer Loan Bill Office, 
over the Royal Exchange 

Excise Office, Old Broad- 
street, 9 to 2 

Exeter Change, Strand 

Faculty Office, Doctors 4 
Commons, from 9 to 3 

Fenn Office, Tanfield-court, 
Temple, from 10 to l.and 
4 to 6, on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday 

Filazer's Office, in the Com- 
mon Pleas, Elm-court, 
Inner Temple 

First Fruits Office, Inner 
Temple-lane 

Foreign Opposer's Office, 
Inner Temple 

Game License Office, Somer- 
set-place 



.Gazette Office, Cannoq- 
street, Westminster 

General Accountant Office of 
New Duties, Somerset- 
place 

General Steam Navigation 
Company, Custom House 
Quay 

Gerard's Hall, Basing-lane 

Goldsmiths* Hal), Foster- 
lane, Cheapside 

Gresham College, Royal 
Exchange 

Grand Junction Canal Office, 
Snrry-street, Strand 

Guildhall, King-street, 

Cheapside 

Guildhall, City of Westmin- 
ster, Sessions House, West- 
mil) ster 

Hackney Coach Office, Es- 
sex street 

Humane Society, Relieving 
House, Hyde-park 

Hanaper Office, Somerset- 
place 

Hawkers* and Pedlar's Office, 
Somerset* place, from 10 
to 2 

Habeas Corpus Office, Chan- 
cery-lane 

Half-Pay Office, Whitehall 

Herald's Office, St Bennet's- 
hill, Doctors* Commons 

Horse Duty Office, Somerset- 
place 

Horse Guards, Whitehall 

Horticultural Society, Re- 
gent»street 

House Tax Office, Spring- 
gardens 
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Hudson's Bay <3ompany, 

Fenchurch-street 
Inland Navigation, Token- 
house-yard 
Inrolment Office* Chancery- 
lane, from 9 to 2, and 5 
to 7 
Inrolment, Fines, and Re- 
ceiver's Office, Inner- 
Temple 
Inspector General of Customs 
Office, Custom House and 
Whitehall 
Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi 
Invalid Office, near White- 
hall 
Investment Loan Company, 
Verulam-buildings, tiray's 
inn-lane 
Irish (Royal) Mining Com* 
pany, 37, Throgmorion- 
street 
Irish Stamp Office, Lin- 
coin Vinn Old-buildings 
Irish Office, Great George- 
street, Westminster 
Jerusalem Chamber, West- 
minster-abbey 
Jewel Office, Tower 
Judges* Chambers, Ser- 
ieant*s-inn» Chancery- 
lane, from 10 to 2, and 
from 4 to 8 after Michael- 
mas 
JudgmentOffice,K.B. Office, 

Inner Temple 
King's Bench Office, King's 
Bench-walk,Temple, from 
10 to 12, and 4 to 7 in 



term, and 3 to 6 in vaca- 
tion 
King's Printing Office. 

Printers 1 -street 
King's Remembrancer's Of- 
fice; Paper-buildings, 
Temple 
King's Silver Office, Elm- 
couit, Middle Temple, 
from 10 to 1, and 4 
to 6 
King's Stationary Office, N. 

Palace-yard 
Lambeth Water Works, 

Blackfriars'-road 
Land Tax Office for Register 
of Contracts, 9, LincomV 
inn-fields 
Land Tax Office for London, 

Lombard-street 
Land Revenue Office, White- 
hall 
Law Library, Old Palace- 
yard 
Laws, College o^- Doctors* 

Commons 
Levant, or Turkey Com- 
pany, Salter's hall, Can- 
non-street 
Lead Company, Martins- 
lane, Cannon-street 
Linnaean Society, Soho-sqr. 
Literary Fund Incorporation, 

Lincoln's inn-fields 
London Annuity Society, 
for the Benefit of Widows, 
Old Fish-street 
London Workhous^Btthops- 

gate-street and Islington 
London Dock Company, 
Winchester-street 
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London Registry Office, 
Great Knight Rider-street, 
Doctors' Commons 

London Institution, Moor- 
fields 

London Life Association, 
Cannon-street 

Lord Chamberlain's Office, 
Stable- yard, St. James's. 

Lord Mayor's Office, Royal 
Exchange, 10 to 3 

Lord Treasurer's Remem- 
brancer's Office, Somerset- 
place 

Lord Steward's Office, St. 
Ann's-lane 

Lords, House of, Old Palace- 
yard, Westminster 

Lottery Tax Office, Somer- 
set-place, from 10 to 2 

Marsbalsea Court Office, 14, 
Clifford's-inn 

Master of the Rolls Office, 
Chancery-lane 

Mansion House, near Royal 
Exchange 

Marine Society, Bishopsgate- 
street Within 

Master in Chancery's Office, 
Southampton - buildings, 
Chancery-lane 

Master's Omce,King's Bench 

Office, Temple. The 

Masters and Assistants at- 
tend the Court in Term, 
and in vacation from 11 
to 1, and 5 to 8, and 
about the same time in 
term 

Medical Assurance Society, 
92, Russel-st. Bloomsbury 

2 



Medical Society of London, 
Bolt-court, Fleet-street 

Medicine License and Stamp 
Office, Somerset-place 

Merchants' Seamen's Office, 
Royal Exchange 

Metropolitan Literary Insti- 
tution, 6, Chatham-place 

Million Bank, Nag's head- 
court, Gracechurch-street 

Mines Royal Company Of- 
fice, Budge-row, Watling- 
street 

Mint, Tower-hill 

Money Order Office, Sher- 
borne-lane, Lombard-st 

Muster Master Gen. Office, 
Whitehall 

Navy Office, Somerset-place, 
from 10 to 4 

New River Company, near 
Islington, and Dorset-st. 
Salisbury-square 

Newsman's Hall, Black- 
horse-alley, Fleet-street 

Nisi Prius Office, Portugal- 
street, from 10 to 2, and 
4 to 8 

Outlawry Office, Pump- 
court, Temple 

Ordnance, Civil, in the 
Tower 

Ordnance, Military,Pall-mall 

Ordnance, Board of, Mar- 
garet-street, Westminster 

Palace Court Office, Clif- 
ford's-inn 

Parliament Office, Abing- 
don-street, Westminster 

Pawnbroker's License Office, 
Somerset-place 



M 
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Patent Office, 4, Old-build- 
ings, LincolnVinn 

Perfumery License Office, 
Somerset-place 

Pell Office, Westminster- 
hall, 10 to 1 

Petty Bag Office, Roll's- 
yard, Chancery-lane, 10 
to 2, and 4 to 7 

Philological Society, Mary- 
street, Fitzroy-square 

Pipe Office, Somerset-place 

Plate Glass Company, Surry 
side of Biackfriars' -bridge 

Plantation Office, White- 
hall 

Pleas Office, LincolnVinn 

Post Horse Tax Office, 
Took's-couit Serle-street 

Post Office, the General, 
Lombard-st. from 9 to 8 

Prerogative Office, Knight 
Rider-street 

Presentation Office, No. 2, 
Hare-court, Temple 

Privy Seal Office, Somerset- 
place 

Privy Council Office, Trea- 
sury 

Prothonotaries' Office, Tan- 
field-court, Temple 

Public Accounts Office, So- 
merset-place 

Public Office in Chancery 
for Affidavits, Southamp- 
ton-buildings 

Public Record Office, West- 
minster-abbey 

Quart. Mast. Gen's. Office, 
Horse-guards 

Queen Ann's Bounty Office, 
DcanVyard, Westminster 



Ramsgate Harbour Office, 
22, Austin-friars 

Receiver's Office for Green- 
wich Hospital, Tower-hill 

Receiver of Commutation 
Tax, Lombard-street 

Ditto, of the Land Tax, for 
the City of London and 
Middlesex, Office, Excise 
Office, Old Broad-street 

Receiver General's Office for 
Stamps, Somerset-place 

Record Office, Tower 

Receiver General of House 
Tax, Northumberland -st. 

References from the Trea- 
sury, Gen, Delaocey's Of- 
fice, Bridge-street, West- 
minster 

Register Office, Chancery- 
lane, from 10 to 2, and 4 
to 8 

Register Office of Deeds in 
Middlesex, Bell-yard, 10 
tod 

Register Office for Wills, 
royal and peculiar, of St. 
Catherine's Godliman-st. 
Doctors* Commons 

Register of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's, 
Carter-lane, Doctors* Com. 

Register Office for the Land 
Tax, 9, Lincoln's -inn- 
fields 

Register of Marriages in the 
Fleet, May-fair, and the 
Mint, is kept in Rutland- 
house, Charter-house-sq. 

Report Office, New-build- 
ings, Chancery-lane, 10 
to 1, and 4 to 8 
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Return Office, for Writs, 2, 
Tanfield-court, Temple 

Rolls Office, Chancery -lane 
from 10 to 2, and 5 to 8 

Royal Academy of Arts, So- • 
merset-place 

Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, Albemarle-stre*. t 

Royal Exchange, Cornhill 

Royal Society, Somerset-pl. 

Royal Military Asyl. Chel- 
sea 

Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich 

Royal Union, 5, Lancaster- 
place, Waterloo-bridge 

Russel Institution, Russell 
Rooms, Bloomsbury 

Russia Comp. over Royal 
Exchange 

Salt Office, Somerset-place 

Scottish Corporation Office, 
Crane-court, Fleet-street 

Seal Office, Inner Temple- 
lane, from 11 to 12, and 
4 to 7 in term, and 4 to 
6, in vacation 

Secondaries* Office, King's 
Bench-walk, Temple 

Secondaries* Office to the 
Sheriffs of London, Cole* 
man-street 

Secretary of States' Office, 
Foreign, Downing-street; 
Home, Whitehall 

Secretary jof States' Office 
for Ireland, Fludyer-street, 
and Great George-street, 
Westminster 

Sessions House, Old Bailey 

Ditto, for Middlesex, Clerk- 
en well-green 



Sewers and Commissioners' 
Office, Guildhall 

Sheriff of Middlesex's Office, 
Tooke's-court, from 10 to 
12, and 4 to 7 in term, 
and 4 to 6 in vacation 

Sheriff of London's Office, 
Lothbury, from 9 to 12, 
and 4 to 6 

Ship Owner's Society, New 
Broad-street 

Shipwreck Preservative In- 
stitution, 12, Austin-friars 

Sick and Hurt Office, So- 
merset-place 

Sierra Leone Company, Bir- 
chin-lane 

Signers of Writs for the 
King's Bench, see King's 
Bench Office 

Signet Office, Somerset-place 

Sion College, London-wall 

Six Clerks* Office, Chancery- 
lane 

Sixpenny Receiver's Hall, 
Tower-hill, from 10 to 2 

Sixpenny Writ Office, Bell- 
yard, Fleet-street 

Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields 

Society for Propagating the* 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
Dean-yard, Westminster 

Society for Promoting Re- 
ligious Knowledge among 
the Poor, at Founder's 
Hall, Lothbury 

Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, &c. Adel- 
phi, Strand 

Society for the Improvement 
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of Medical Knowledge, 

St.. Martin's-laDe 
Society for the Detection of 

Swindlers, Essex-street 
Solicitor's Office to the, 

Commissioners of Stamps, 

Somerset-place 
Somerset House, Strand 
Sons of the Clergy, Society 

of the, 13, Paper-build- 

iDgs, Temple 
South Sea House, Thread- 
needle-street 
Stage Coach Duty Office, 

Somerset-place 
Stamp Office, Somerset-pl. 
State Paper Office, Middle 

Scotland-yard 
Stationers* Hall, near Lud- 

gate-street 
Stock Exchange near Royal 

Exchange 
Subpoena Office, Chancery- 
lane, from 9 to 2, and 4 

to 8 
Surgeons' Theatre.Lincoln's- 

inn-fields 
Surry Institution, Southend 

of Blackfriars'-bridge 
Surveyor of Crown Lands, 

Somerset-place 
Tax Office, Somerset-place, 

from 10 to 2 
Temple Library, 9, Garden- 
court, Temple 
Tenths Office, Garden-co. 

Temple, 10 to 2 
Town Clerk's Office, of City, 

Guildhall 
Transport Office, Dorset-yd. 

Westminster 
Treasury, Whitehall 



Treasurer's Office for the 
Inner Temple, Lamb's- 
building-passage 

Treasurer's Office for the 
Middle Temple, Hall- 
staircase 

Trinity House, near Tower- 
hill, and at Deptford 

Twopenny Post, chief Offi- 
ces, — General Post Office- 
yard, Lombard-st. and 
Gerard-street. Soho 

Veterinary College, Cam- 
den-town, Pancras 

Vicar General (Archbishop 
of Canterbury's) Office, 
Knight Rider-street, Doc- 
tors' Commons, from 9 to 3 

Victualling Office, Somer- 
place, 10 to 4 

Vote Office, of H. of Com- 
mons, Palace-yard 

War Office, Horse Guards 

Warrant of Attorney's Of- 
fice, Pump-court, Middle 
Temple, 10 to 1, and 4 
to 7 in term, and 4 to 6 
in vacation 

Waterman's Hall, St. Ma- 
ry's-hill, Lower Thames- 
street 

Westminster Hall, Palace- 
yard 

Westminster Library, Pan- 
ton-square 

West India Dock Company 
Office, 108, Fenchurch- 
street 

Wine License Office, Old 
Broad-street 

York Builds'. Water Works, 
Villier's-street, Strand 
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Prisons. 



Borough Compter, Tooley- 

street, Southwark 
Bridewell, City, Bridge-st. 

Blackfriars 
Bridewell Prison, Tothill- 

fields, Westminster 
County Gaol for Surry, 

Horsemonger-lane, New- 

ington 
Fleet Prisou, for debtors on 

process of execution, &c 

in the Common Pleas, 

Fleet-market 
King's Bench Prison, St. 

George's-fields 

Inns of Court 



Ludgate Prison, Giltspur-st. 
Marshalsea Gaol, in South- 
wark 
New Compter, Giltspur-st.' 
Newgate Prison, Ola Bailey 
New Prison, Clerk enwell 
New Prison, White Cross* 

street 
New Penitentiary, Mill-bank 
Penitentiary House, Cold 

Bath-fields 
Prison for the Liberty of the 
Tower of London, Well- 
close-square 



Barnard's Inn, Holborn 
Clement's Inn, behind St. 

Clement's Church, Strand 
Clifford's Inn, Fleet-street 
Furnivai's Inn, Holborn 
Gray's Inn, Holborn 
Lincoln's Inn, westward of 

Chancery -lane 
Lyon's Inn, Holy well-street, 

Strand 



New Inn, Wych-st Strand 

Serjeant's Inn, Chancery-la. 

Serjeant's Inn, Fleet-street 

Staple's Inn, Holborn 

Symond's Inn, Chancery-la. 

Temple, Inner, near Temple- 
bar 

Temple, Mid. next Temple- 
bar 

Thaive's Inn, Holborn 



Charities. 



Artists* Benevolent Fund, 
23, Mornington-pl. Ham- 
stead-road 

Asylum for Orphan Girls, 
Westminster-road 

Asylum for Deaf and Dumb 
Children, Kent-road 

Bartholomew's, St. Hospital, 
West Smithfield 

Bayswater Lying-in Hospi- 
tal, Bayswater 



Benevolent Institution, Jer- 
myn-street 

Bethlehem Hospital, St. 
George's-fields 

Bridewell Hosp., Bridge-st. 

British Lying-in Hospital, 
Brownlow-st Long-acre 

Caledonian Asylum, Cross- 
street, Hatton-garden 

Charter House, Charter 
House-square 
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Charity for the Relief of In- 
digent Widows and Chil- 
dren of Clergymen, Office, 
10, Bedford row 

Christ's Hospital, Newgate- 
* street 

City Dispensary, Grocers* 
Hall-court 

City of London Lying-in 
Hospital, City -road 

City Pensions' Society, 93, 
Cheapside 

Clergy Orphan Corporation, 
St John's Wood, Mary- 
le-bone 

Corporation for Sick and 
Maimed Seamen in the 
Merchants' Service, Roy- 
al Exchange 

Covent Garden Theat. Fund, 
Harp-street 

Diseases of the Lungs Infir- 
mary, Union-st. Bishops- 
gate 

Drury Lane Theat. Fund, 
Little Russel-street 

Emmanuel Hospital, West- 
minster 

Finsbury Dispensary, 208, 
St. John-street 

Freemasons' Charity for Fe- 
male Children, Westmin- 
ster-road, Southwark 

French Hospital, City-road 

Foundling Hospit Lamb's 
Conduit-street 

General Dispensary for the 
Relief of the Poor, Alders- 
gate-street 

General Lying-in Hospital, 



Store-street, Tottenliam- 
conrt-road 

George's, St. Hospit. Hyde- 
park-corner 

Guy's Hospital, St Tho- 
mas's-strest 

Infant Schools' Society, 15, 
Bucklersbury 

Institution for Innoculating 
Poor Families with the 
Cow Pox, Warwick-st. 
Golden-square 

Institution for the Cure and 
Prevpntion of Fevers, 
Gray's-inn-lane, near Bat- 
tle-bridge 

Ladies' Benevolent Society, 
Bernard -street, Oxford -st. 

Laudable Society for Wi- 
dows, Crane-court, Fleet- 
street 

Lock Hospital, Grosvenor- 
place, Hyde-park-corner 

London Hospital, White- 
chapel -road 

London Fem. Penitentiary, 
Pentonville 

London Dispensary, Artil- 
lery-st Bishopsgate-st 

London Fever Hospit. Pan- 
cras-road, and 59, Chan- 
cery-lane 

London Orphan Asylum, 
Lower Clapton 

London Ophthalmic In6r- 
raary, Moorfields 

Luke's, St. Hospital, for Lu- 
natics, Old-street-road 

Magdalen Hospital, Black- 
friars' -road, South waik 
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Marybone Hospital, Nor- 
thumberland-street 

Middlesex Dispell. Hounds- 
ditch 

Middlesex Hospit. Berner's- 
street 

Morden College, Blackheath 

Naval Asylum, Blackheath 

Orphan School, City-road 

Philanthropic Reform, St. 
George's-fields 

Public Dispensary, Carey-st. 

Recovery (Health) Asylum, 
Lisson- grove 

Refuge for the Destitute, 
Hackney-road 

Royal Jennerian Society, 
Salisbury-square, Fleet-st. 

Royal Infirmary for Dis- 
eases of the Eyes, Nassau- 
street 

Samaritan Society, London 
Hospital 

School for the Indigent 
Blind, St. George's-fields 

Scottish Hospital and Cor- 
poration, Crane-.ct. Fleet- 
street 



Seaman's Hospital Ship So- 
ciety, Office, 19, Bishops- 
gate-street Within 

Small Pox Hospital Pancras 

Society for Bettering the 
Condition of the Poor, 
' Piccadilly 

Society of Charity Schools' 
Patrons, 52, Hatton-gard. 

Society of Schoolmasters, 
Finsbury-square 

Society for the Relief of Fo- 
reigners in Distress, Bed- 
ford-street 

Society for the Relief of Pri- 
soners for small Debt?, 
Craven -street, Strand 

Surry Dispensary, Union- 
street, Southwark 

Thomas's, St. Hospit. South- 
wark 

Universal Dispensary for 
Children, Waterloo-road 

Welsh Cha. School, GrayV 
inn-lane 

Westminster Infirmary, Jas.- 
street 

Westminster Lying-in Hos- 
pital, Bridge-road 



Sea-bathing (Royal) Infir- 
mary, Cannon-street 

Places of Amusement, Exhibitions, <$*c. 

Academy of Ancient Music, Athenaion, 164, Regent- 



Crown and Anchor Ta- 
vern 
Apollonicon (The), Great 

St Martin's-lane 
Argyll Rooms, Regent-st 
Astley's Amphitheat. West- 
minster-bridge 



street 

Barker's Panorama, Strand 
Botanical Garden, Chelsea 
British Institution Gallery, 

Pall-mall West 
Bullock's Exhibition Rooms, 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly 
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Cobourg Theatre, New Cut, 
Lambeth 

Concert of Ancient Music, 
Hanover-square 

Cosmorama, 209, Regent- 
street 

Diorama (The), Regenf-s 
Pack 

English Opr. House, Strand 

European Museum, King* 
street, St James's square 

Exhibitions of Paintings, 
Drawings, Sculpture, &c. 
4 at the Royal Academy, 
Somerset House 

Exhibition of Ancient Stain- 
ed Glass, Pall-mall 

Fashionable Institution, Ar- 
gyle-street 

Gallery of Sculpture in Ar- 
tificial Stone, Bridge-rd* 
Lambeth 

Gresbam College, over Roy- 
al Exchange 

Hunterian Museum, College 
of Surgeons, Lincoln's- 
inn-fields 

Linwood's (Miss) Exhibi- 
tion, Leicester-square 

London Institution, Fins- 
bury -square 



Menagerie, Exeter Change, 

Strand 
Olympic Theat Newcastle- 
street, Strand 
Opera House, Haymarket 
Panorama, Leicester-square 
Repository of Cabinet Pic- 
tures, 129, Pall-mall 
Royal Circus and Surrey 
Theat St. George's-fields 
Royalty Theatre, Wellclose- 

square 
Russell Institution, Blooms- 
bury 
Sadler's Wells, Islington-rd. 
Salmon's Wax Work, Fleet- 
street 
Sans Pareil Theatre, Strand 
Society of Artists in Water 

Colours, Pall-mall East 
Society of British Artists, 

Suffolk-street, Pall-mall 
Theatre Royal, Covent-gard. 
Theatre Royal, Drury-lane 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket 
Vauxhall Gardens, Vauxhall 
West London Theatre, Tot- 
tenham-st Tottenham-ct 
road 
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Aldermen,, how nomi- Bawdrike, what 152 

nated 65 Beadle of the ward, oath 

ancient cus- of one 170 

toms and rules concern- Bridge-Masters, election 

ing 10T of 165 

derivation of Bailiffs, London governed 

theword 128 by two 15. 

• qualifications 



of 129 Caer-lud 1 

two, trea- Chamberlain 112 

surers of a subsidy .... 132 Charters, a condensed 
civic costume view of the royal, of the 

of 131 city of London 32 

courts of, ' confirmation 

what called 134 of, by successive kings 47 

choosing of Chronology, civic .... 295 

an ib. City, restored to its fran- 

dress at the chises 59 

burial of an 166 — part with large sums 

nomination of for their privileges .... 6S 

an. ib. . articles relative to. . 61 

first day of ancient and modern 

the quarter sessions, laws, customs and us- 

<fcc Jh. ages of..., 12-74 

courts of, Officers of Ill 



when, where to be kept 169 Recorder ib. 

Attachment, foreign .... 260 Chamberlain 113 

by Common sergeant.* 114 

whom made „ 262 Town clerk, <fec. . . ib. 

what goods Coroner.......... 115 



attached 265 antiquity of ib. 

what may Remembrancer.... 116 

not .265 Sword bearer 

w hen pleaded, Common lieut 117 

andliow 272 Common crier lb. 
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City, Water Bailiff 117 

- — attendants, 

<fec.,on 118-110 

laws, privileges, and 

customs • 232 

extent of the junc- 
tion of. .....•••••••• 234 

offices granted .... 241 

portage in. 

garbling 242 

■ gauger ib. 

— — wine drawer ib. 

justices of peace and 

coroner ib. 

Coroner, origin and 

antiquity 

the great beam, 

weights and tonnage 243 
— gates, custody of 244 

exemptions granted ib. 

Coinage, state of the Bri- 
tish, &c 275 

Common-council, man- 
ner of holding a 135 

man .. 136 

Common-sergeant 114 

■ - hunt 117 

■ crier ib. 

Coronation, the king's, 

custom of the mayor 

and aldermen at, <fec. . . 165 

Companies, the twelve 

principal of the city of 

London 172-212 

. other, follow- 
ing these 207-214 

. • charitable 

uses performed by di- 
vers, &c 214 

Court, lord mayor's 22 1 

— sheriffs' /. 223 

of hustings .... 225 

of wardmote .... ib. 

of requests 226 

:"" pie-powder ...... 228 



Pag* 

Court of chamberlain . . 228 

of orphans 229 

of aldermen ib. 

. . of common-coun- 
cil ib. 

of hall mate .... ib. 

-. conservancy ... ib. 

dress of the lord 

mayor, aldermen, and 
sheriffs, bow regulated 
and formerly used, on 
particular occasions 
throughout the year . . 154 

Customs of London 248 

confirmed by 

parliament 249 

apprentices ... 250 

disposition of 

lands by bargain or sale 252 

-devise 263 

erection of edi- 
fices ................ ID. 

— — — in regard to 
trade 254 

» wife a sole 

merchant 255 

• in regard to 

foreigners 256 

right patents . . 257 

tithes ib. 

• how re- 
covered 258 

foreign attach- 
ment 260 

Danegeld, what 41 

Doomsday Book, the red 8 i 

Election, liberty of, 
claimed by power .... 126 

Edward the Confessor, 
liberties granted by . . 32 

Exemptions of the city of 
London 244 

— toll free .... ib. 
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Exemptions, juries 240 

suits out of 

the city ib. 

Folkmote, explanation of 42 
Fool, Lord Mayor's . . . . . 20 

Giants at Guildhall, 
whence originally de- 
rived 91 

Garnishee, how aided .. . 264 
Gates of London 10 

Hoods, <fec \$2 

Justice, courts of, within 
the city of London .... 221 

Liveries of the mayor and 

sheriffs, <fec. .. 1 $0 

empowered to elect 126 

• worn in former 

times by the citizens of 
London in times of 

triumph 141 

Liveryman, his oath at an 

election 168 

London, various opinions 

relative to l 

■ brief account of 

the foundation of..., 5 

' wall 7 

line of separation 9 

gates of II 

ancient govern- 
ment of * 13 

governed by two 

bailifis,<fcc 15 

■ governed by a 
mayor ib. 

-first mayor of.. 16 

historical recollec- 
tions of, in the reign of 

Henry H 21 

— — situation of ib. 

■ temperateness of 
the air of 22 



Page 
London, Christian reli- 
gion there 22 

■ strength and scite 

of the city of ib. 

I gardens 23 

II pastures ib. 

fields ..' 24 

• wells ib. 

■ citizen »s honour ib. 

■ charity of the pa- 
trons ib. 

■ schools and public 
dispensations ib. 

«- ■ disposition of the 

affairs of the city . . . • 26 

— — Smithfield 2T 

state of shipping 

and merchandize .... 28 

i antiquity and go- 
vernment.... ib. 

■ sports and pas- 
times 29 

— — natives of 31 

1 Saxon laws and 

customs of 77 

Officers of the 

city of 11 

■ ancient recollec- 
tions of 289 

Londoners, their privi- 
leges to hunt 182 

Lud's town 1 

Magistrate, title of, chang- 
ed by Richard I 15 

Maitland's history of Lon- 
don, quoted..! 5 

Mayor, Lord, first 17 

1 honorary title 

of Lord, when added. . ib. 

r duty of, at a 

coronation ;.... 20 

■ fool of ... . ib. 

• — ordinances «fc 

privileges for 153 
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Mayor, Lord, attendants on 104 

— .election of.. 128 

custom of con- 
tinuing in office...... 126 



-investing the 



158 



- when 



be 



Page 
Prices, extraordinary, re- 
duced in the year 1 34 8 99 
Purparty, what 258 



Recorder... ... 

Remembrancer 



111 
116 



wears his cloak. ••••• 165 

Mayoralty, antiquity of . . 99 

Mayoress, Lady 18 

Monument, inscription on, 

translated 94 

Mortmain,., statute of, 

origin 80 

Oath of a freeman 169 

beadle of a 

ward 170 

w liveryman .... 1 68 

Officers, chief, who attend 
the Lord Mayor on par- 
ticular days 169 

. of the city of 

London HI 

Paul's, St.,- days of going 

to ..* 161 to 864 

Pavement, a Roman .... 294 
Portgrave, what 13 



Seal of England, the 

great, Origin, «fec 78 

Sheriffs 

officers 120 

election of.. 122, 139 

147 
■ what formerly 
called 137 



apparel, on the 



election 154 

Show, Lord Mayor's .... 159 
Socne, explanation of . . • . 41 
Soke, or soka, explana- 
tion of. • 44 

Statutes, alphabetical ac- 
count of, in London • . 84 
Sword-bearer 116 

VI Manage, what 133 

Wall, London 7 

Wards, nomination of . • . • 131 
Water-bailiff - 117 
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